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M%a/ thh Story n about: — 

At thr turn of the centur^^ the 'Kyles of Garralt^/ 
one of the last of the great *■ windjammers/ set sail for 
India on what was to be a most unusual voyage. 

'I'here were four new members of the crew that trip-- 
Ross Lovat, a young apprentice, and Skinner, Cat and 
Joe, three New Y<3rk dockside crooks who had been 
shanghaied on board by a rival gang, and whose 
presence on the ‘Kyles’ make Ross’s first \oyage a most 
evcntlul one. In addition to the crooks, there is the 
ever-present drama of hie at sea undvr saily^nd it is 
not only Ross who feels oMcj am' wiser gallant 

‘Kyles’ anchois at last in Bombay harbour, ^er her 
three-month -^voyage. 
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luch of the rigging, especially the upper rigging. 


GLOSSARY OF SEA TERMS 

Accommodation Ladder. A form of gaitfigway with steps and 
hand-rails from a ship’s deck to the water, to enable 
persons to board a ship from a boat. Can be hoisted 
and lowered. 

Alleyway. Any passage or corridor in a ship. 

Bowsprit^ Jibboom. A spar projecting forward from the bows, 
taking the fore stays, and enabling a ship to carry 
hcadsails. The jibboom is an extension of the bowsprit. 

Braces. The rope from the deck to the end of ea^ yard, to 
pull the yard round so as to trim the sail to the wind. 

BuntlineSy Clewlines. Ropes which pull the corners and edges 
of a sail up t<* the yard when a sail is being taken in. 

Capstan. A vertical axle, workeePby long levers — capstan bars 
— inserted into the head. Walking round, pushing the 
capstan bars, turns the axle and obtains great power in 
heaving on ropes, which are wound two or three times 
round the axle. Shanties were the sea songs that sailors 
sang as they walked round the capstan. 

Cutwater. That part of the stem of a vessel that cleaves the 
water as she moves. 

Dog Watches. The two short watches, from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
and 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., that break the sequence of 
w^atches so that the same men do not keep the same 
watches every night. 

Doldrums. The area of calms and light variable winds on each 
side of the equator between the Trade Winds ot*lhe 
Northern and Southern hemispheres. After losing the 
Trades of onq hemisphere, a ship must cross this area 
before she picks up the Trades of the other hemisphere. 

Donkey. The vertical boiler that provides steam for the ship’s 
winches. 

Fall. The rope of a tackle on which men pull. 

Footrope. The rope, under a yard, on which the men stand 
when working on the yard, taking in sail, etc. 
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8 Square-Rigger 

Forecastle. Pr6nounced ‘fo’c’sle.’ G^eneral term for the crew’s 
quarters. 

Foremast. The mast nearest the. bow. 

Halyards. Derived from ‘haul-yards.’ The rope, wire or 
chain, by whicn|A sail oi yard is hoisted. Flags are 
hoisted by the signal halyards. 

Jackstay. The iron rod to which the sail is made fast, running 
along the top of the yard. 

Lazaret. The large store room where the food for the voyage 
is kept. 

Lee-side. The side from which the wind is blowing away from. 

Poop. The raised deck on the stern of a vessel, as the fore- 
castle (fo’c’sle) is the raised part on the bow. 

Port. Short name for ‘port-hole’ in the side of a ship or deck- 
house. The Port side is the left side, lookii^ towards 
the bow; the right side is the Starba'ird side. ^ 

Setters. The channel or gutter onr each side of the deck into 
which deck water runs. Scupper Holes^ openings in the 
bulwarks to allow water from the scuppers to run into 
the sea. 

Shrouds. Strong wire ropes holding the mast each side. 

Slop Chest. The store of clothing, tobacco and other require- 
ments, which the Captains of sailing ships maintained 
to supply the wants of the crew on their long voyages. 
The Captain invariably made a large profit on the 
Slop Chest. 

Starboard. The right side of a ship looking towards the bow. 

Stem. The sharp cutting edge of the bow, 

Top.^ A platform at the head of the lower mast. 

Trades. The Trades, or Trade Winds, blow constantly 
throughout a certain season of the year from the 
moderate latitudes in the North and South hemispheres, 
across the torrid zones, towards the equator. 

Way. The progress of a ship through the water. ‘Under way,’ 
not anchored, or made fast to the shore or a buoy. 

Weigh. To heave up the ship’s anchor before sailing. 

Weather Side. The side on which the wind is blowing. 



Winds 



Permanent Westerlies 






CHARTER I 
anchor’s AWEfciH 


On the last day of June, under a hot sun, a tall 
four-fnasted barque, deeply laden, was anchored in 
the river off Staten Island in New York harbour. 
Her hatches weie battened down, the riggers had 
bent the last sail and she was ready for sea. Along 
her quiet decks there was little movement or sign 
of life until a klaxon, from a heavy motor-boat 
coming ^ongsidc, blared out a jarring screech. A 
barc-footed youth in faded dungarees and collarless 
shirt, stepped out o? the half-deck and padded 
across the deck to the rail by the gangway. 

“Take his line, Tom,” the mate called, as he 
stepped out on deck over the high step of the cabin 
entrance in the break of the poop. The mate was 
a large man with bla<:k hair and keen blue eyes. 
He was wearing wide, grey, speckled trousers held 
up by a heavy leather belt. A long-sleeved, white 
shirt covered his massive ches*^ and arms, and a soft 
collar, from which a blue tie dangled, surrounded 
his throat. Mr. Charlie Grant was a fine-looking 
man. * 

Tommy— the mate always called him Tom — 
caught the motor-boat’s line and made it fast 
round a belaying pin. Then he ran up the poop 
ladder and made fast a second line from the motor- 
boat’s stern. It was vital for her cargo that she 
should lie snugly alongside the accommodation 
ladder. Graspidg each handrail, Tommy slid down 

II 
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the poop ladder to the main deck in one jump, and 
dashed across to the half-deck. 

“Crew’s coming aboard,” he bawled, and took 
up a position by ^ the short ladder from the rail 
down to the main tleck. 

Foiu: apprentices tumbled out of the half-deck: 
MacGinnis, dark and sturdy; ‘Plum’ Duffy, round- 
faced, big-boned, loose and lanky; ‘Reddy’ 'Red- 
mond, skinny and freckled, and Ewart Gibbs, curly- 
haired and good looking. 

Other figures also appeared: Chips, the Swedish 
carpenter; Sails, a belligerent little Scotsman, and 
Simo, the Finnish donkeyman. Last to join the 
waiting group was Mr. Manning, the bald-headed 
Irish second mate. Ife and the mate took up 
positions from which they could size up each man 
as he came, or was helped aboard. 

The ‘Kyles of Carraloc’ was three thousand five 
hundred tons,' one of the largest British sailing ships 
afloat. She carried fourteen hands in each forecastle. 

The accommodation ladder shook as three or four 
young fellows came running up, shouldering canvas 
bags. A taH man came unsteadily up the ladder, 
hugging a small sea-chest. He reached the deck 
and murmured, “Boshun, sir.” 

“Show the bosun his room, Reddie, and give him 
a hand with his box,” the mate ordered. 

Two boarding-house ‘runners’ struggled up the 
ladder with a short, enormously broad man 
between them. Some^ing went wrong as they 
negotiated the short ladder to the deck, the sailor 
missed the last step and fell. MacGinnis and Duffy 
helped him to his feet and started him on the road 
forward to the fo’c’sle. 
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In two's and three’s the men came up the ladder, 
the less tipsy» helping their companions, and a few 
breaking into song. At intervals, the ‘runners’ 
helped up men and dumped them on deck, some- 
times with their belongings, sometimes without. A 
broad, square-jawed little man, smartly dressed and 
quite sober, came up the ladder. He raised his hat 
to tfle mate and said, “Forsyth, sir. Boatswain’s 
mate.” 

“Ewart,” the mate called without making any 
acknowledgement. Hibbs took the man round to 
the boatswain’s room. 

When the procession up the accommodation 
ladder had ended, one of the ‘runners’ brought a 
paper for the mdte to sign.^ 

“Thirty, Mr. Grarft,” he stated and presented 
the paper. 

“Twenty-nine,” the mate corrected. 

“No, sir, thirty. I counted ’em myself.” 

“Twenty-nine,” the mate repeated. 

“Look, Mr. Grant, we’ll line ’em up and count 
’em. Thirty.” 

“Go look in the launch, Mac and 'Plum,” the 
mate said. The two boys disappeared down the 
ladder. 

They soon returned and MacGinnis stepped for- 
ward and said, “There’s still some gear in the 
launch, sir.” 

The mate gave the boarding-house ‘runner’ a 
searching look and said, “You fellers ’ud steal a 
baby’s milk. You can have the receipt when the 
launch is cleared.” 

The tall boatswain. Smack, came out of his room 
and went forward. On the way, he put his head in 
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at the galley door and said, “Give us some coffee, 
doctor, for the love of Mike.” The Chinese cook 
grinned and complied. The boatswain drank it 
down and pulled Umself together. 

Forsyth and the boatswain were beginning to get 
some life into the crew. A chain messenger was 
rigged from the winch in the donkey-room to the 
windlass under the fo’c’sle head. \^en th^ tug 
arrived to tow the ‘Kyles’ to sea, Captain Talbot, 
a grizzled old Scotsman, with a beak of a nose and 
bushy eyebrows, appeared on the poop with the 
pilot. He gave the order to heave up, and the chain 
messenger thumped and rattled as the anchor cable 
came slowly in. 

While the tug was taking the strain on the tow 
line and the mate was heavirig the anchor right up, 
a motor-boat came alongside. A new apprentice 
had been sent off on the chance of catching the 
ship. Hibbs and Redmond helped him aboard and 
hauled his gear up. Captain Talbot glanced at the 
letter the owner’s had sent and said, “Get him 
settled in, Hibbs.” 

In the half-deck, Hibbs indicated a lower bunk. 

“That’ll be your bunk. We’ll get it cleared out 
later. What’s your name?” 

“Lovat, Ross Lovat.” 

‘‘Mine’s Hibbs, but I answer to Ewart. Get into 
some working gear, then find me and I’ll show you 
the ropes.” 

Hibbs went out. Lovat looked round the half- 
deck, his future home. Upper and lower bunks 
round three sides. A chest of drawers on each side 
of the door, aft, and a tall cupboard in each after 
corner. A wash-basin with a shut-down top was on 
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the left of the door as you entered. •Down the 
middle was af wooden table covered with oil-cloth, 
and a form each side. At the forward end was a 
vertical fresh water tank and above it a brass lamp 
in gymbals. Between the table and the door was a 
wide partition, concealing the interior of the half- 
deck jrom the outside. There were port-holes all 
round and a double skylight overhead. 

He opened his sailor’s canvas bag and changed 
into blue serge trousers and a sports shirt. Then he 
went out on deck. 

He saw the Captain and the pilot on the poop. 
They were watching a big Cunarder steaming 
slowly up harbour, her decks packed with pas- 
sengers. 'rhe Captain^of thi: big liner came to the 
wing of the bridge and waved his cap. Captain 
Talbot waved back. 

“A very pleasant gesture,” the American pilot 
declared. “The Captain of a crack liner waving to 
the old ‘windjammer’.” 

“That was my brother. He’s Master of that 
thing,” Captain Talbot stated curtly. 

“I guess il kinda makes you wish you’d changed 
to steam, eh. Captain?” 

“What, and have a box of tricks like that under 
me? No thanks, I’ve got a ship under me here.’i 

“Well, well. There’s no accoimting for tastes,” 
the pilot remarked, and wished he’d been trdring 
the big liner up. 

Soon the powerful tug had the ‘Kyles’ whipping 
along at eight knots. Lovat went to the starboard 
rail and watched the Staten Island shore slipping 
away. He looked aloft and felt a momentary qualm 
at the height of those tall masts and yards, but con- 
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soled himself with the thought that, what others 
could do, he could do. 

He went forward to look for Ewart. Men were 
busy winding mooring wires on to heavy reels; 
others were passing manilla hawsers down the fore 
hatch into the between deck. These men did not 
look like sailors. They appealed more like tyamps 
and toughs and foreigners. The maze of ropes 
coming down to the fafe rail round the mainmast 
held his gaze for a moment. He was attracted by 
the open door of the donkey room and looked in at 
the steaming winch, the feed pump bn the bulk- 
head and the coal bunker. Simo, the donkeyman, 
was shovelling coal into the furnace of the upright 
donkey boiler. He turned and gniincd. 

“Ha, new boy. How you like dis job?” 

The sound of strife in the fo’c’sle next door inter- 
rupted Lovat’s reply. A middle-aged man with 
vivid yellow hair stumbled out of the port fo’c’slc 
door. He was followed by a heavy man with a 
pointed nose and a shock of red hair. Next a little 
man was literally thrown out and landed sprawling 
on the deck*. Then Forsyth came out. 

“Get on to that pump and fill the wash deck 
tub,” he ordered the fiist two, pointing to a two- 
hapdled pump under the forecastle head ladder. 
Seeing Lovat doing nothing, he told him to direct 
a piece of canvas hose into the tub. Lovat felt this 
first order c onfirmed him as a member of the ship’s 
crew. He jumped to the hose and held it. Soon the 
hose produced fitful squirts. Then the red-head left 
the pump and told Lovat to take his place. 

“Get back to that pump and work some of the 
drink out of yourself,” Forsyth snapped. 
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Red-head returned to the pump mdtfeering. The 
tub slowly filled while half-a-dozen bodies were 
carried from the fo’c’sle and laid out on deck. Mr. 
Manning, the second mate, came along as Forsyth 
was drenching the inanimate bodies with bucketfuls 
of water. 

“"Ittat’s right, bosun. Get some life into ’em. 
We’ll be setting the topsails directly.” 

The water cure produced life and movement 
from three of the bodies, who sat up, spitting amd 
blowing and demanding what kind of a game this 
was. Forsyt’ old them succinctly and set them to 
work. His treatment would have been more drastic 
but Mr. Manning had warned him that Captain 
Talbot would not staynd fear any rough stuff. The 
drenchings had no effect on the three remaining 
figures. 

Manning said, “Put ’em in the fo’c’sle. We’ll deal 
with ’em later. He stared at the three inert forms. 
“They don’t look like sailormen to me.” He stooped 
and sniffed. “Their trouble’s not drink — they’ve 
been doped.” 

A hail and a whistle sounded from aft. The 
second mate issued brisk orders. “Mizzen lower 
topsail, bosun. Grab some men and come aft. 
Leave a couple to shift those three.” To Lovat he 
said, “Empty that tub, sonny, and put it under the 
fo’c’sle head. Then come aft.” 

Lovat gave a great heave and sent a flood of 
water swishing down the scuppers. Then he rolled 
the tub under the fo’c’sle head and went aft. Men 
were aloft loosing the topsails. A hail came from 
alofr, “Let go y’er port main lower tops’l buntlinc.” 
A man ran to the rail, looked aloft to see where the 
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buntline cstme down and cast off a coil from a pin. 
In no time it seemed the three lower topsails were 
sheeted home and drawing nicely to a breeze from 
the port quarter. Men aloft loosing the upper top- 
sails, more hails and orders, the winch turning, the 
halyard falls tightening and the great yards slowly 
rising up the mast. 

So it went on. Lovat found it all slightly con- 
fusing but very exciting. The ship had seemed 
asleep when he first boarded her, but now, as the 
sails were set, she was coming to life. He followed 
round with the other apprentices. Pull and haul, 
pull and haul. Someone would shout “Belay,” and 
the one nearest the rail would make fast the rope. 
Then they would go aleng to another place and go 
through it all again, pull and haul, pull and haul, 
belay. He soon acquired the rhythm. Always, 
someone shantied. The heavy, red-headed man 
with the pointed nose said, “E-yo-ho, e-yo-ho,” and 
everyone pulled on the ‘ho.’ A young, fair-haired 
giant used, “A-ya-ha, a-ya-ha.” 

When they set the big foresail, Lovat marvelled 
at the vast expanse of canvas, and wondered how 
they would ever get it rolled up on the yard 
again. The lower to’gallantsails were sheeted home. 
Then all hands ‘walked up’ tlie upper to’gallant- 
sails. 

The ‘Kyles’ was now forging along at seven 
knots. The tow rope was cast off and the tug gave 
a series of farewell hoots on her whistle. She 
steamed off in the direction of New York, whose 
skyscrapers were now only a blur on the far horizon. 
The mainsail and crossjack were set and finally the 
royals. The voyage had begun. 
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Later, when the cables had been unshackled and 
the ends hovtf in through the hawse pipes, and the 
anchors securely lashed on either side of the fo’c’sle 
head, the watches were picked, and the mate told 
the port watch to go below and get their tea. 



CHAPTER II 


IN STITCHES 


While the sails were being ^et, one of the, three 
unconscious men in the forecastle sat up. Ho 
groaned and sat for some time with his head in his 
hands. Groans and movement from two bunks 
attracted his attention. “Cat, — Joe/’ he exclaimed. 

The two men sat up, groaning and holding their 
heads. The first man, who was called ‘Skinner’ 
because his favourite weapon was a razor, said, 
“Callingham’s pulled fast ^onc. ' We been shang- 
haied. They got us on a ship, but she can’t be far 
from shore. Grab somethin’ t’ hit with, an’ wc go 
an’ offer the Capt’in five hundred dollars t’ put us 
ashore. If he don’t, I’ll slice him so his own mother 
won’t know him.” 

“But, Skinner, these sailors is tough. We ain’t 
got a chance s’posing th’ Captin’ won’t do it,” Joe 
protested. 

Skinner sneered. “What d’you mean, sailors is 
tough? Who’s the boys we take the dough from 
when they come ashore? Why, sailors. Who’s the 
boys get slung on ships like cattle, when their 
dough’s gone? Why, sailors. Sailors ain’t tough. 
They’s just plum stupid or they wouldn’t be sailors. 
Come on.” 


The three went out on deck. Cat and Joe took a 
couple of belaying pins from the rail and put them 
inside their coats, each holdinglhgtsattg^Ppn against 
his body with his left upper 
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When Charlie Grant reached the foot^of the poop 
ladder, after‘telling the port watch to go below and 
get their tea, he stopped. •Three figures were coming 
along the deck. The men of the port watch had 
started forward, but curiosity held them. Nobody 
moved. They all stood waiting events. 

“^e want t’ spczJc to the Gapt’in,” the shortest 
of the three said. He had malignant, little pig eyes, 
and was inchned to fat, with folds of loose skin from 
chin to neck. 

“What do you want?” the mate said. 

“Are you the Capt’in?” 

“I’m the mate ” 

“You’re no good t’ me. I want the CaptUn. We 
got to be put asfiore.” 

Charlie Grant remained motionless. He said, 
“You’ve signed on tliis ship as A.B.s and as A.B.S 
you’ll work. Get forward.” 

Looking up, Cat saw Captain Talbot standing on 
the weather side of the poop. A certain dignity 
about this figure indicated that he was the Captain. 

Cat said, “There’s the Capt’in, Skinner.” 

Skinner looked up a .d icaliscd it too. He called 
out, “Hey, Gapt’in, can I speak with you a 
minute?” 

He would have ascended the poop ladder, but 
the mate was square in his way, saying, “Get 
forward.” 

Captain Talbot came to the poop rail and looked 
down. 

“What is the matter with these men, Mr. Grant?” 

“They want to go ashore, sir.” 

Skinner called up, “Give me five minutes, 
Capt’in, an’ I’fi explain.” 
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“I’ll givcYou one minute,” Captain Talbot said. 
“Fire away.” 

“It’s got t’ be privit, * between me and you, 
Capt’in.” 

“Ten seconds gonfe,” was the undeviating answer. 

It was the first time Skinner had encountered this 
type of cold, implacable Britisher. He tried ag^in. 

“Capt’in, I got money that talks.” 

“Twenty seconds,” was the unyielding reply. 

Skinner became unsettled by the silence; no sound 
from the interested men on either side of the deck — 
they had not been ordered to get on with their work, 
the mate intended trouble-makers should see what 
to expect — ^no sound from the mate, blocking the 
way up the poop ladder, hjs face expressionless; 
Captain Talbot, giving an occasional glance aloft 
and at the horizon, showed no more emotion than 
a figurehead. Skinner reacted like a frightened 
animal in a trap. He spoke excitedly, offering all 
his money. 

“Capt’in, we ain’t sailors. We been shanghaied 
by a lot of dirty double-crossers. We ain’t signed 
nothing. We don’t btlong here. We won’t be no 
use t’you. I got two thousand dollars that’ll call 
you boss if you put us ashore, an’ more when I get 
ashore, an’ I’ll find three fellers t’ take our places. 
That ain’t no bluff. I got the money right here.” 

“You had better give me that money. I’ll lock 
it away and give it to you when you are paid off. 
You are here as part of the crew of this ship, and 
here you will remain. A licensed boarding-house 
master put you aboard. You can settle any differ- 
ences with him when you get back, but here you 
stay, so you had better make up your mind to it.” 
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The tone w as so calm and judicial, die decision 
so obviously irrevocable, that, for a moment, 
Skinner was stunned like* a man receiving a death 
sentence. Then the wild beast in him broke out, the 
desire to vent his feelings on the*nearest vulnerable 
object, which happened to be the mate. Skinner’s 
handj flashed up to the lapels of his jacket, each 
hand coming away with an unopened razor. He 
was one of the most feared men in the Bowery; 
men, who would face a gun without question, ad- 
mitted their fear of the Skinner’s ‘sheers.’ The 
Skinner himself was a bully, although not without 
courage, but he liked to see men flinch, and he was 
seldom disappointed. Their fear gave him the thrill 
of power. He knew Ijis weapons would be a sur- 
prise to the male, whose involuntary flinch would 
have been balm to the bully’s feelings. 

Charlie Grant never even blinked. His large right 
fist impacting on Skinner’s jaw, and the changing 
angle of his face as he delivered the blow, weakened 
the slash down the left side of his face. Even so, from 
cheekbone to jaw, his cheek was slit and gushing 
blood. This was real W3 ', and he was fighting mad. 

Before Skinner could rise from the deck, where he 
had fallen, the mate was astride his chest, with a 
knee pinning each of the man’s arms to the deck. 
Skinner screamed in agony, as his two wrists were 
gripped backhand and twisted outwards till the 
lazors dropped to the deck. Then Charlie Grant 
rose to his feet. Right hand gripping .1 handful of 
coat and trousers, and left hand a handful of hair, 
he picked Skinner off the deck and hurled liim into 
the scuppers, ^nner landed on his back across a 
bulwark stanchion, and lay half in the scuppers. 
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“He’s broke my back,” he moeined. “He’s broke 
my back.” 

When Skinner had slashed at the mate and been 
knocked down, Cat and Joe had produced their 
belaying pins frommnder their coats, but three men 
were on top of them before they got near the mate. 
Forsyth, the boatswain’s mate, and Yargq, the 
squat, powerful Russian-Finn, barred their way to 
the mate. Mr. Manning, the second mate, had 
ducked under the poop rail and dropped to the 
main deck, the moment Skinner’s razors appeared. 
Manning wasted no time. He was behind Cat, and 
grabbed his hair, wrenched his head back and 
kicked his feet from under him in one movement. 
Cat’s head hit the deck very^haref; he was ‘out’ for 
some moments. The apprentices MacGinnis, Duffy 
and Gray had leaped across the after hatch to assist, 
but they arrived too late. Forsyth had ducked 
under Joe’s uplifted belaying pin and butted him in 
the face. Joe subsided on to the after hatch, too 
dazed to realise what had hit him. 

The rest of the crew made no effort to intervene. 
They would have to live cheek to cheek with these 
three men for many months to come. The quarrel 
was a personal one between the three and the after- 
guard. Later, when they were back in the fore- 
castle, Walker, tlie Australian, said to Yargo, 

“What d’you want to butt in for? T’ wasn’t your 
business.” 

“I vas not vait to see murder done,” Yargo 
replied simply. 

“That’s a good one. What d’you think the mate 
and the other feller were doing then?” 

“Zat vas von man to von. Vy I interfere?” 
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Charlie Grant’s fury had expended itself with the 
effort of heaving Skinner into the scuppers. His 
beautiful white shirt was splashed with blood; the 
left side of his face was bleeding profusely, and drips 
of blood pattered slowly to the deck. ‘Bloody but 
unbowed’ truly described him as he surveyed the 
mei^who stood gazing at him with fascinated but 
appreciative respect. 

“Get forward, the port watch,” he ordered 
curtly. 

The men moved forward. Captain Talbot had 
come along the flying bridge, which ran ihe length 
of the deck, bridging the gaps betw'een the houses 
from poop to forecastle-head, and stood ^looking 
down at the mzfte. 

“Better let the steward put some stitches in that 
cut, Mr. Grant,” he said. 

Skinner called out from the scuppers, “He’s 
broken my back, Capt’in. You’ll have to put me 
ashore in hospital now. I can’t move.” 

“Let Mr. Manning examine that man,” Captain 
Talbot said, and walked aft along the flying bridge. 
The story of Cat and Joe and the Belaying pins 
revealed itself to the mate in one glance. He paused 
as he went aft to his cabin, and said to the second 
mate, 

“Keep them on deck in their day watch below, 
till we get the grouch worked out of their systems. 
That man in the scuppers, get him into his bunk 
and have a look at him. Give the watches fifteen 
minutes to get sorted into their foc’sles.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” Mr. Manning replied. 

The mate’s cabin was on the port side, just inside 
the cabin alle^ay. One port looked out on deck 
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and the other was in the ship^s side. When Charlie 
Grant stepped into the alleyway and turned into his 
cabin, the tall, grizzly Scotch steward had already 
laid a white napkin on the desk. On this the in- 
gredients for the sewdng-up operation were laid out: 
an enamel basin of water, cotton wool, lint, band- 
ages, sticking plaster and scissors. The steward 
appeared a moment later with a curved needle and 
some horse hairs. 

“Now, Mr. Grant, if ye’ll just sit yerself on the 
settee, I’ll have ye stitched up in no time.” 

Charlie Grant smiled, and drew in a sharp breath 
at the pain the action caused. He said, “Going to 
enjoy yourself, eh?” 

Although he would* nev^j admit it, Janus 
Mackintosh, the stew’ard, always enjoyed any bits 
of surgery that came his way. And although 
Captain Talbot and the mates would never admit 
it, they held a high opinion of the steward’s skill. 

The water in the basin was changed many times 
before the mate’s cheek wais sufficiently clear of 
blood to reveal a deep, clean cut, three inches long, 
from the cheekbone down to the curve of the jaw. 
The steward dabbed it copiously with iodine, whu'h 
stung the mate into sudden rigidity. 

Mackintosh had a professional air and chatted 
lightly, as he lit some methylated spirit in an in- 
verted tobacco tin lid and sterilised the needle. 
Then he carefully drew the lips of the wound 
together and proceeded to put in stitches. Charlie 
Grant sat motionless during the painful operation, 
which continued so long that at last he said in 
exasperation, 

“What are you doing, steward, darning it?” 
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Mackintosh tied the last stitch and rnipped ofT 
the ends with the scissors. 

“There y’arc, Mr. Grant. That’s going to heal 
with scarcely a trace of a scar. It took seven stitches 
though.” 

“Six,” the mate corrected. 

I’hj steward recounted. “Quite correct. Imagine 
you noticing that, Mr. Grant.” 

“Maybe you forgot it was my face you were 
stitching,” the mate commented dryly. “Now, get 
some plaster on it quick. I want my tea before 1 
go on deck.” 



CHAPTER III 


LEARNING THE DRILL 

It was nearly five when the mate told th^ port 
watch to go below. MacGinnis, Redmond and 
Tommy Gray were in the port watch. When the 
mate had gone into his cabin to be stitched up, they 
went into the half-deck. Redmond got to the basin 
first. 

‘‘After you,” MacGinnis said. 

Tommy Gray was last in. “Boy, oh boy!” he 
exclaimed. “What a sbowdo,wn ! The way the mate 
picked up that stiff and tlirew him into the scuppers.” 

From behind the screen at the basin, Redmond 
said, “He’s for jail. I heard the Old Man tell the 
second mate to keep the razors for evidence.” 

“He’ll not go to jail,” MacGinnis stated. 

“He’ll pray for jail by the time the mate’s finished 
with him,” Gray said. “Hurry up with the basin, 
Reddie.” 

“I’m after Reddie,” MacGinnis said. “The mate 
won’t do a thing beyond pulling him out in his 
watch below. In three years I’ve never seen him 
manhandle anyone like today.” 

Redmond came from behind the screen, drying 
his face in a dirty towel. His place at the basin wtis 
taken by MacGinnis. 

“Perhaps he’s never been provoked before,” 
Gray queried. 

“You mean attacked,” Redmond corrected. 
“Why don’t you use the right word?” 
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“I said provoked, and I meant provoked,” Gray 
asserted. “Nt)w save your breath and get the tea, 
it’s your Peggy. And don’t provoke One Lung or 
you’ll get short whack.” 

MacGinnis came round the screen drying his face 
in a clean towel. He was senior apprentice, being 
in h^ la.st year, and a disciplinarian. He liked 
being a disciplinarian and setting an example, even 
when it entailed washing towels more often than 
was really necessary. He felt it was due to his 
position to set an example and never missed an 
opportunity of doing so. 

Tommy Gray took his turn at the basin. The 
water was decidedly murky, but fresh water was too 
precious to allow moje than half one basinful for 
the three to wash in. He also dried in a clean towel. 
MacGinnis would have preferred to be the only one 
to do this. Gray’s clean towel habit irked him. Gray 
had brought the habit with him when he had been 
transferred the previous voyage from another of the 
company’s ships. He was nearly as senior as 
MacGinnis. 

Redmond returned \.ith a large enamel teapot 
and a baking tin of cracker hash. MacGinnis 
divided the dry hash into two halves and Redmond 
returned one half to the galley to be kept hot for 
the other watch. 

“What’s two thousand dollars?” Gray mused 
between mouthfuls. “Four hundred pounds. Won- 
der what that chap’s racket was to be carrying that 
much round with him?” 

“Two thousand dollars? Hooey,” MacGinnis 
declared. “How could he have that much on him? 
Gan you see tne boarding-house runners leaving 
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that much (?n him? If he had two thousand dollars, 
why should he sign on here ? The man’s nuts, must 
be, to attack the mate likcbthat with a razor.” 

“Nuts is one explanation, but I don’t think it’s 
the right one,” Gray decided. “That chap wasn’t 
nuts, Mac. He attacked the mate because he was 
frustrated, which, to my mmd, shows thi^t he 
expected to be put ashore, and must therefore have 
had the money to pay the Old Man for doing it.” 

“Well, what about it?” MacGinnis demanded. 

“He obviously has the money and therefore we 
can expect trouble. You always get trouble when 
a man in the fo’c’slc has a large sum of money on 
him. Somebody invariably pinches it.” 

Satisfied with Ids deductions. Gray finished the 
tea in his mug, poured tea from the pot into his 
plate to clean it, and then went out on deck to 
empty it over the side. 

At four bells the port watch went on deck and 
the starboard watch came below. Duffy, Hibbs and 
Lovat invaded the half-deck. 

“You pop along to the galley and get the tea,” 
Duflfy said to Lovat. 

Lovat was beginning to feel at home. True, he 
had not been ^oft yet, but he liked the other 
apprentices, although he was not so sure that they 
liked each other. Clearly, MacGinnis disliked 
Tommy Gray, who struck Lovat as being head and 
shoulders above the other in education, assurance, 
intelligence and the qualities of leadership, which 
Mr. Lovat had always taught his son to look for 
when estimating character. There seemed to be no 
dislike between the others, but there was a good 
deal of bickering. 
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He hurried to the galley and found two or three 
hands grouped round the door waiting for the dry 
hash for the starboard watch. After the first day, 
they would have to make their own dry hash and 
give it to the cook to bake. The» Chinese cook saw 
I^ovat and passed him the boys’ teapot and hash 
tin. pack in the half-deck, I^ovat deposited the 
teapot and tin on the table. 

Hibbs said, “Use our milk and sugar and stuff. 
We’ll get your whack from the steward tomorrow.” 

Lovat delved into his bag and produced his 
enamel mug and plate and cutlery. 

Conversation centred round the attack on the 
mate. 

Duffy said, “I wondor wha* the Old Man thought. 
He never said a word.” 

“Blow the Old Man,” Hibbs remarked. “We’ve 
seen Charlie Grant in action, and can he spell 
action. If they’d had guns, he’d have beaten the 
other on the draw.” 

“What will they do to that man, put him in 
irons?” Lovat jisked. 

Duffy replied, “No, bui he’ll get very little watch 
below, unless his back is broken as he says. Man- 
ning couldn’t find anything the matter with his 
back, but he nearly screamed the fo’c’slc down 
every time Manning touched it. All I could see 
were a lot of nasty bruises.” 

“He’s swinging the lead,” Hibbs declared. 
“Broken backs don’t .scream, they play harps.” 

This was also the opinion of Charlie Grant when 
he came on deck to relieve the seeond mate at six 
o’clock. The left side of his face carried a long 
rectangle of sticking plaster. 
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Manning greeted him with, “You’re carrying a 
new stunsail to port, sir.” 

The starboard side of. the mate’s face wrinkled 
slightly, “My back’s neither sagged nor hogged. 
What about the queer feller?” 

“He put up quite a holler,” Manning replied. 
“I couldn’t see much. The Old Man says leaye him 
till the swelling’s gone down and we can examine 
him properly.” 

“If his back’s broken, I’m a hunchback,” was 
the Mate’s comment. 

When the starboard watch came on deck at eight 
bells, Hibbs explained to Lovat, “Plum takes a 
wheel and look-out, so you and 1 have to keep the 
time. We watch the clock aijd then strike the bells.” 

“Is that all we do?” Lovat queried, “What about 
the sails?” 

“Looks like being a fine weather w'atch tonight. We 
may tighten up the braces, but that’ll be about all.” 

They sat on the hatch and talked. Lovat was 
quietly excited at the realisation that he was 
actually at sea, part of the crew of this tall ship. 

At four bells he took over the time from Hibbs. 
He had only one mishap. While talking to Forsyth 
on the weather side, he overlooked the time and, 
suddenly recollecting it, raced up the weather 
ladder of the poop to look at the clock. 

“Where are you going?” The second mate’s 
sharp voice halted him. 

“To look at the clock, sir,” Lovat replied, feeling 
guilty and fearing he had missed six bells. 

“Well, go up your proper side,” Manning ad- 
monished him. 

Lovat was at a loss to understand his error, but. 
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as there was only one other side, he wentriown and 
up the other Iside, the lee side. He was lucky as 
regards the time, it was exactly eleven o’clock. He 
struck three double strokes. A few seconds later the 
big beU on the forecastle head tichoed his strokes. 
Then came the long-drawn-out, “Lights bright and 
a-l-l-s ^-e-1-1,” from the look-out. 

When Lovat returned to the main deck he asked 
Forsyth what he had done wrong. 

“You went up the front entrance instead of the 
back door,” Forsyth said. “The weather side is the 
officers’ side, the lee side for the rest of us.” 

At seven bells, Lovat called Hibbs, who had ‘got 
his head down,’ with a blanket and pillow on the 
lee side of the half-deck. Hibbs introduQpd Lovat 
into the business of calling the other watch at one 
bell, a quarter to midnight. Lovat had only to 
touch Tommy Gray on the shoulder to wjiken liim, 
but MacGinnis and Redmond required rousing and 
shaking. 

“And come in before you strike eight bells to see 
they’re up,” Hibbs advised him. 

Charlie Grant only needed a tap on the door to 
arouse him. 

Popping into the half-deck before he went up to 
strike eight bells, Lovat found all three apprentices 
finishing their dressing. Gray was cheerful and 
grinned at him, but MacGinnis and Redmond 
were sour and towsled. Redmond swore he had not 
been called. Lovat did not stop to argue, but went 
up to the poop to strike eight bells. 

Returning to the main deck Lovat paused half- 
way down the poop ladder to take in the scene. 
The night sky with a few stars showing between the 
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clouds; the steadfast urge of wind in the dark mass 
of sails overhead; the swish and plofi of seas falling 
back from the eight-knot thrust of the long hull 
forging steadily through the night sea. Clustered 
round the after hatch were the dark forms of the 
starboard watch waiting to go below. On the port 
side the watch coming on dcrk was grouped, and 
he could hear the hurried approach of stragglers. 
Then the boatswain’s report, and the mate’s wel- 
come, “Relieve the wheel and look-out.” 

Lovat made for the half-deck. Dufiy and Gibbs 
were already half undressed. In a moment it 
seemed that they were in their pyjamas and 
scrambling into their bunks. 

“Lower (he light before you turn in,” Duffy said. 

Swish went their curtains, and Lovat seemed to 
be alone in the quiet half-deck. He quickly got into 
his pyjamas, turned the oil lamp low, and got into 
his bunk, which was a lower one. His predecessor 
had left some tattered curtains, which he drew 
across. He lay down in the comfortable knowledge 
that it was his watch below, and nothing could 
disturb him for the best part of four hours. His 
head had hardly touched the pillow, however, when 
a rough hand shook him and said, “One bell.” 
What were they thinking about? He thought it 
must be some practical joke, but Hibbs disillusioned 
him. “Come on, Ross,” he said. “Ten to four. 
Our watch on deck.” In a daze he dragged his 
clothes on. He suddenly felt a deep sympathy for 
MacGinnis and Redmond, who had turned out in 
such disgruntled fashion four hours earlier. 

The cool air on deck brought a measure of wake- 
fulness, but Lovat felt he would willingly give his 
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birthright for a chance to creep back into his bunk. 
Then he received a pleasant surprise. 

Hibbs said, “It’s my, time. Get a pillow and 
things and get your head down on the lee side of 
the half-deck. I’ll give you a s^out at a quarter to 
six for coffee.” 

He fetched pillow and blankets, and was soon 
sleeping peacefully on deck with a doubled 
blanket under him and the other blanket over him. 
Curiously enough, when Hibbs called him at a 
quarter to six he felt quite fresh and wide awake. 
He took his thiixgs into the half-deck, where a mug 
of steaming hot coffee and a slice of bread-and- 
butter tasted like nectar amd ambrosia. 

At six o’clock the Jiands* turned to and" washed 
the decks down. 

Hibbs said, “While they arc washing down, we 
do Peggy and Flo. You can be Peggy and I’ll be 
Flo this morning. Next morning watch we change 
about.” 

“I know Peggy, but who is Flo?” Lovat asked. 

“Flo is lamp-trimmer. The lady of the lamp. 
She must be light-handed and able to cut a nice 
wick. If the mate’s lamp smokes at night, that 
morning’s Flo, who is in his bunk by that time, has 
to come out and retrim it.” 

“Where does the light hand come in?” 

“Cleaning the glass chimneys. The old idea was 
to shove a cloth inside and twiddle it roimd with 
a stick. That’s where the light hand comes in. 
Shoving the stick through the glass is easier than 
winking. Last voyage, Reddic averaged one lamp 
chimney a week. His record was two in one 
morning.” 
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“I’m not looking forward to that job,” Lovat said. 

“You needn’t worry. Flo was getting Reddie 
down till I got out my patent, a gong stick. Pad on 
the end soused in kerosene then squeezed dry. 
Never have any trouble now and do the lamps in 
half the time. ” 

“Reddie must be grateful.” 

“Not a bit of it. He’s wild because he (udn’t 
think of it first.” 

Hibbs explained the duties of Peggy. Wash up 
all the mugs and plates and cutlery, and scrub the 
floor and table. Empty the waste tin under the 
basin and refill the fresh water can. Finally, polish 
the brass work of the lamp and call the watch at 
seven twenty and bring theiij breakfast along. At 
seven thirty report on deck for duty. 

The breakfast that morning was baked beans. 
It wanted a few minutes to seven thirty, and Lovat 
was standing watching MacGinnis whacking out 
three large helpings. It was a new dish to him and 
looked delicious. 

Suddenly MacGinnis said, “Seven thirty, Lovat. 
You’d better report yourself on deck. We don’t 
want to lose the privilege of cleaning out the half- 
deck in our watch on deck by abusing it.” 

Lovat went out thinking Mac’s remark rather 
pompous and unnecessary. Apparently Tommy 
Gray thought so too, for he called out, “Report to 
the second mate, with Mac’s compliments.” 

“Are you trying to be funny?” MacGinnis asked. 

“That was the idea, Mac,” Gray admitted. 
“Whenever you make me feel uncomfortable, I 
always go all funny.” 

“I suppose you’d let that new fellow slack around 
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here till eight bells. That’s not my way» I’ll keep 
him up to the mark.” 

Gray shook his head sadly. He said, “It must be 
an awful responsibility being senior apprentice, 
Mac. I should hate to be in you» shoes.” 

“If you had to wear them, I doubt if you’d be 
man enough to fill them,” MacGinnis averred com- 
placently. 

Tommy Gray made no reply to this. 



CHAPTER IV 

FORSYTH SHOWS WHO’s WHO 

On the first night watch of the voyage, some of the 
starboard watch were sitting on the spare spar 
discussing the position. 

“What a game! Starboard watch a man short 
before the voyage has begun,” Tom Pepper, the 
red-headed man with the pointed nose, stated. 

“I’m thinkin’ that one would have been no good 
anyhow,” Micky Faye, the Irishman, alleged. 

“He has two hands nevertheless, and now we 
have lost the use of them,” Evan Jones, the Welsh- 
man, announced. 

“’E is sick an’ must 'ave attention. ’Oo will see 
to ’im? Not me. I do not touch ’im. ’E is canaille,” 
the little Frenchman chipped in. 

“He’s certainly a dirty fighter,” Tom Pepper 
said, spitting a stream of tobacco juice into the 
scuppers. “1 thought razors was a nigger’s weapon. 
The mate was quick, wasn’t he?” 

“The quickness of the hand saves the eye,” Evan 
Jones agreed. “But who is this man that goes to 
sea with two thousand dollars, and the two others 
with him. They are not sailors. They have been 
shanghaied all right. But who are they?” 

“I’ll tell ye who they are now,” Micky said. 
“They’re three Bowery toughs, that’s what they are. 
And I’ll tell ye another thing. The two in the port 
watch can look after this one, so we’ll not be 
bothered with him.” 
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“That’s a good idea, Mick,” Pepper* confirmed. 
“The port watch can draw his whack and he can 
feed when they do. We’14 see the mate about that.” 

It was such a sensible arrangement, that Charlie 
Grant agreed and gave orders aacordingly. So, next 
day, when the port watch went below at midday, 
Cat and Joe brought three dinners into the star- 
board fo’c’sle. 

“We’ve brought yer grub, Skinner. We’ve got to 
look after yer.” 

“1 ime somebody came to look after me,” Skinner 
muttered. “A man could die in this ship, an’ they 
wouldn’t know till he began to rot.” 

They raised Skinner and propped him up with 
blankets from anothe* bunift 

“We’re in a jam, all right, all right,” Joe stated, 
as he handed Skinner a plate of stew. 

“Sure we’re in a jam,” Skinner replied. “So what 
do we do? We lie low and use our thinkers. When 
we see what breaks there is in this ship game, we 
get movin’.” 

“But the Portuguee in our gang says we won’t see 
no land fer three mr'nths,” Joe protested. “Three 
months, with no drink and no noos papers. We’ll 
go crackers.” 

“Listen, Joe. These boys been at it all their lives, 
an’ they ain’t crackers,” Skinner stated. “An’ this 
three months without seein’ land, don’t cut any ice 
with me. There ain’t that much water in th’ world 
for a ship to go three months without seeing land. 
Th’ first thing we do is find out where the Capt’in 
keeps his grub, an’ help ourselves. This muck ain’t 
fit fer pigs.” , 

“It’s goin’ t’ be tough,” Cat affirmed. “This ship 
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ain’t like little ol’ New York. There’s no hide outs. 
There’s no place you c’n call yer own an’ be privit. 
Th’ officers, an’ them bosuns is like police, but you 
can’t square ’em, an’ there’s no place yer c’n get 
away from ’em. Th’ only place that’s yer own is 
yer bed, an’ anyone c’n look through it if yer not 
there.” 

Skinner said, “Wait till my back ’s right an’ I get 
around. I ain’t fergettin’ that mate, nor th’ Capt’in 
neither, wantin’ t’ get his mitts on my dough am’ 
keep it fer me. That’s a good one, that is.” 

The three were still talking when two bells went 
and Forsyth called in through the deck door of the 
alleyway that joined the two fo’c’sles. 

“Turn to. Cat and Jee.” r 

The two looked at each other. 

“What’s ’e mean?” Cat exclaimed. 

“Search me,” Joe replied. 

The next moment Forsyth appeared at the foc’s’le 
door. 

“On deck and turn to, you two,” he said, eyeing 
them dispassionately. 

“We don’t come on till four o’clock. Th’ other 
guys told us,” Cat stated. 

“They don’t, you do,” Forsyth stated succinctly. 
“The mate’s orders. Are you coming or do I have 
to fetch you?” 

Cat and Joe both had the same thought. Let him 
come inside and they would have him alone. They 
made no move. They were both sitting on a form 
beside Skinner’s bunk. Cat was nearest the door. 
Forsyth appreciated the position. He stepped non- 
chalently inside, his eyes on Joe, who stood up. 
Hands hanging loosely, Forsyth wtdked towards Joe. 
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Cat remained seated, ready to grab Forsyth’s legs 
the moment Jbe attacked. Forsyth appreciated this 
move also. As he came abreast of Cat, he flashed 
round and hit him full in the face, knocking him 
into Skinner’s bunk. Ducking Joe’s blow, Forsyth 
grabbed Cat’s legs and yanked him out of the bunk 
on to the deck. Then he jumped hard on Cat’s 
stomach, winding him and temporarily putting him 
out of action, but taking a lift under the jaw from 
Joe. Forsyth staggered back off Cat’s body and Joe 
followed up his advantage, only to receive a terrific 
kick in the stomach that doubled him up in ex- 
cruciating agony. Forsyth hit him on the jaw and 
Joe crumpled up on the deck. Joe was nearly bald, 
but Cat had a fine cr»p ofliair. Forsyth grasped 
this with both hands and proceeded to haul a 
sereaming Cat out of the fo’c'sle. When he reached 
tlie high step in the cross alleyway, Forsyth released 
Cat’s hair and stepped out on deck. 

He said, “Come out, or do I drag you over the 
step?” 

In a frenzy of rage. Cat leaped over the step and 
dashed to the rail to ^'rab a belaying pin. He was 
accustomed to fighting with a weapon in his hands. 
Forsyth gave him no chance to extract the pin. He 
stepped up and hit Cat smartly across the nape of 
the neck with the edge of a stiff right hand. Cat 
dropped, and writhed spasmodically on the deck 
with his hands to his neck. 

“What the heck are you up to, bosun?” Forsyth 
turned to face an angry second mate. “I thought 
I’d warned you already that Captain Talbot won’t 
have rough stuff. You cut it out. If I see you lay a 
hand on a man again, I’ll run you in to the Old 
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Man and kave you put in the fo’c’sle. Understand 
once and for all that what I say gots in the star- 
board watch.” 

Unperturbed, Forsytn replied quietly, “I’m more 
use to you than they are, sir. 1 went in to turn them 
to, and it was me or them. The other’s still in the 
fo’c’sle.” 

Manning stepped into the fo’c’sle, and saw Joe 
lying on the deck. 

He said sharply, “Come out of it, you. You can’t 
give it and you can’t lake it. As soon as you’re 
touched you lie dov\n and squeal. Get oif that deck 
or I’ll squash you on to it, and get outside and 
turn to.” 

Joe was not feeling at all <vell, but fear of further 
punishment from these tough oflicers roused him to 
the effort of getting to his feet and going out on deck. 

Manning glanced at Skinner, who returned the 
look unabashed. Then Manning followed Joe out 
on deck. Forsyth put the two men to work cleaning 
paint brushes under the fo’c’sle head. 

The following Saturday was the first week-end at 
sea. With royals furled, the ‘Kyles’ was making a 
restless nine knots before a strong westerly wind. 
Ponderous, white-flecked seas swung up to her 
counter, tilted her forward and passed underneath. 
Lovat was fascinated by the tumult of waters. He 
went forward to the fo’c’sle head for a better view. 
The spectacle of wind-swept, white-laced seas was 
magnificent. He became aware of Tommy Gray 
beside him, also delighting in the scene. 

“The immense and contemptuous surges,” 
Tommy quoted Kipling. 

“The shudder, the stumble, the swerve, as the 
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star-stabbing bowsprit emerges,” LovaS quoted the 
context. 

“That’s wonderful,” TJornmy exclaimed. “Where 
did you learn Kipling?” 

“My father is a real Kiplingite,” Lovat explained. 

“We must get together. I’ve got a couple of 
Kiplings with me, The Seven Seas and The Five 
Nations.''' 

Their conversation was interrupted by a whistle 
from aft. Lovat went down and found the watch 
gathered at the lee fore braces. He had already 
learned that there was an unwritten law deciding 
the order of precedence when pulling on any rope. 
The best seamen were at the head of the line and 
the rag, tag and bobtail, which he was one, at 
the tail end of the line. 

After all the yards had been braced up and the 
braces flaked down on deck ready for running, the 
‘boys’ returned to the half-deck. It was after two 
p.m., and Lovat’s duty to keep the time and stand 
by on deck ready for a call. 

Hibbs said, “I’ll watch out for yoUj Ross. I’m 
going to wash some ' 'othes.” The clothes had been 
soaking in a wooden bucket all the morning. Hibbs 
sat on an inverted tub, outside the half-deck, with 
(he bucket between his knees, soaping and rubbing 
out the clothes. 

This released Lovat, who remained in the half- 
deck, intensely interested in the conversation and 
all that was going on. 

MacGinnis was at the table, studying Navigation 
from a Nicholl’s Concise Guide. Redmond was 
sitting up in ]iis bunk putting a patch on some 
dungarees. Duffy was turning out his drawer. Gray 
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was busy wkh a knife, shaping a piece of teak wood 
into a small lifebuoy for a photo framef 

A heated discussion wao in progress comparing 
Forsyth with the tall boatswain, Smack. 

“He’s a goo4 man. A sight better than 

our six feet of slobbiness,” Redmond was saying. 
He was the only apprentice who continually used 
foul language. 

MacGinnis interrupted his navigation to com- 
ment, “Smack is a good bosun, all the same. He 
knows his job. It seems toughness counts with you 
more than seamanship.” 

“What the is the use of seamanship 

without toughness? Whoever heard of a soft sea- 
man?” Redmond dema!nded.v 

Without taking his eyes from his lifebuoy. Gray 
said, “Tell me, Reddy — my enquiry is prompted by 
nothing more than curiosity — why you use such foul 
language?” 

“I always speak the language of the company I’m 
in,” Redmond replied promptly. 

The reactions produced by this libel made even 
Redmond ^n. 

Duffy said, “Haven’t heard you swear, Ross.” 

Lovat said, “My father says people who swear 
have got a disordered mind or a small vocabulary. 
I couldn’t have him think I had either, so I don’t 
swear.” 

“That explains everything. Reddy hats both,” 
Gray stated. 

For a moment there was silence, then, instead of 
the outburst all expected, Redmond said, “Every- 
body knows the sea is a tough life, therefore to be 
a good seaman you’ve got to be tough, and to be a 
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better seaman you’ve got to be more The 

best seamen aie the toughest of all. The bosun is 
soft, therefore he is no seaman.” 

Here Duffy entered the argument. “So if Forsyth 
is the toughest guy aboard here, hf must be the best 
seaman.” 

“Not at all,” Redmond contradicted. “Vou can 
be tough without being a good seaman. Look at 
the Bowery toughs. But a good seaman doesn’t let 
himself be put upon like the bosun does. That’s why 
I say he’s not a good seaman. Yesterday he told 
that Cat and Joe to clean out the pig pen. They 
just stood and looked at him, and he was frightened. 
Get that, he was frightened. He told them, if they 
didn’t get on with it he’d call <he mate. So they got 
a bucket of water and chucked it in the pen, and 
swept the muck that came out into the scuppers and 
left It there, and the bosun never said a word.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with that?” Duffy asked 
innocently. 

Redmond nearly leaped out of his bunk. 

“I’ll tell you what’s wiong with it. You’re 
damned out of your” — Redmond paused a moment 
— “mouth. Didn’t you ttll us this morning that 
when Forsyth told them to clean out the pig pen, 
they said they’d not got a broom, and Forsyth told 
them not to give him any back chat but to get in 
and scrape it clean with their finger-nails, and he 
made them do it. And didn’t you say tliat was the 
right way to deal with skunks like that? Didn’t you 
say that?” 

“Sure I did, so what?” 

“Well, if the bosun’s mate doesn’t let them get 
away with it,^it’s doubly wrong for the bosun to 
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let them get away with it. That’s what’s wrong with 
it. There’s your answer. Now what can you say?” 

“Only that you can’t, discuss anything. You get 
too excited.” 

“I’m not excited. You’re not worth getting 
excited about. You” — Redmond paused, and the 
other four waited delightedly to see if he could pro- 
duce anything to take the place of the language he 
would ordinarily have used. He did. ‘You clod- 
hopping, Norwich pig.” 

A book whizzed across at Redmond but he caught 
it deftly. 

“I’ll keep this, Plum, until you apologise,” he 
said. 

Duffy laughed, “Doesnit worry me. It’s your 
book.” 

Redmond looked at the book and grinned. 

He said, “What did you come to sea for? You’d 
have made your fortune as a farmer. Ross, you 
watch out for him. I’ve never seen anybody get the 
better of old Plum. Why did you come to sea. 
Plum?” 

“If you’d been on a farm, you wouldn’t ask that,” 
Plum replied. “Hot or cold, rain or fine, sun or 
snow, it makes no difference, cows to milk, animals 
to feed. Saturday, Sunday, Bank-holiday, Christ- 
mas, it makes no difference, up at dawn. Good 
weather, bad weather, good crops, poor crops, it 
makes no difference, the middleman gets all the 
profit and the Church tithes take the rest. Out in 
all weathers, wet clothes, dry clothes, it makes no 
difference, you’re crippled with rheumatism when 
you get old. As soon as I get my tickets I’ll go into 
steam. Nice warm cabin, steward to wait on me. 
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Four hours on, eight off in all weathers* Nice pay 
packet at the^nd of each voyage. When I get com- 
mand, all I’ve got to do is keep my nose clean and 
see other people do the work. Who wouldn’t sell a 
farm and go to sea.” 

Everyone laughed except MacGinnis, but even he 
had to grin as he said, “You’ll go up on the bridge 
in breeches and gaiters and chewing a straw. 
Captain Plum of the s.s. Cowdung” 

“You’re a poet and don’t know it,” Redmond 
said as he laboriously threaded a needle. 

“I must be catching it off Tommy,” MacGinnis 
murinured, as he consulted his logarithm tables. 
“Cosine eighty-one degrees, eight minutes forty- 
eight seconds. Let’s see, that's nine point one eight 
seven two five six. You'd be better studying your 
navigation, Tommy, than wasting your time on 
trash like teak-wood lifebuoys.” 

“He’s standing and staring,” Redmond said. 
‘What was that bit of poetry you said the other 
day. Tommy?” 

Tommy obliged. 

“What is this life if full of care. 

We have no time to stand and stare? 

No time to stand b( ncath the boughs. 
And stare as long as sheep and cows.” 

“You know what happens to the chap that stands 
and stares,” MacGinnis said. “The other fellow gets 
the job.” 

“The job isn’t the only thing in life, Mac. Work 
is only a means to an end, and that end is leisure to 
enjoy the lovely things in life.” 

“Such as?” 
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“Beer, baccy and pretty girls,” Dufiy put in. 

“Sleep,” Redmond added. “The most important 
thing in life. I wonder how the mate likes sleeping 
on his right side. He’s always on his left side with 
his back to tjie door, Ewart says, when he calls him, 
but he cem’t sleep that way now. I wonder if the 
Old Man has logged that tough?” 

“He’s going to run him in at Bombay,” Duffy 
said. “I saw the second mate going into the fo’c’sle 
to read him the entry in the official log.” 

“Do you know what the punishment is for assault- 
ing a ship’s officer?” MacGinnis asked. 

“Five years is what that one should get,” Red- 
mond announced. “I bet the mate is marked for 
life.” 

“Twelve weeks imprisonment is the most he can 
get,” MacGinnis stated, “I was reading it up the 
other day in Master’s Business.” 

“Three months imprisonment. Is that all?” 
Lovat queried. 

“That’s all, Ross. The law gives a Master 
damned little help in maintaining discipline. He’s 
got to do it on his own personality.” 

“If Charlie Grant was master, he’d discipline that 
chap,” Duffy averred. 

“If Charlie Grant was Master,” MacGinnis said, 
“we’d still have the royals on her.” 

“I wonder if there will be much of a scar?” 
Tommy said. “I should say, from the way he keeps 
his clothes so spick and span, that our Mr. Grant 
rather fancies his looks.” 

“It’s not so much him as Mrs. Grant,” Duffy said. 
“When she came aboard in New Yofk this time, she 
was a day early. The mate wasn’t expecting her. 
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She came up the gangway and asked me where the 
best looking man in St. John’s was. For a minute I 
couldn’t think who she me^nt. She had that lovely 
smile on, and 1 thought she was joshing me. She 
said, ‘Why, the boy doesn’t know j/ho I mean. 
Charlie Grant of course. Isn’t he the*best looking 
man in this ship, Duffy? He certainly has no equal in 
St.Johns.’ I hadn’t thought about it till then, but when 
you come to look at him, he’s not so bad looking.” 

“He’s a very handsome man, with his black hair 
and blue eyes,” Tommy said. “If I was Mrs. Grant, 
I’d willingly murder anyone who turned my hand- 
some husband into a scarface. And if I was married 
to an American beauty like Mrs. Grant, I should 
think twice before I to(A h«me a face she’d be 
ashamed of. Old Mackintosh may be a good rough- 
and-ready surgeon, but I don’t think a Harley Street 
surgeon could sew up that slit without leaving a 
pretty nasty scar. I have an unpleasant premonition 
that the port watch are in for a hell of a time when 
those stitches come out and Charlie Grant sees his 
future face, I don’t thmk I should like to be Mr. 
Skinner either.” 

“If Skinner’s back keeps him to his bunk, there’s 
not much the mate can do,” MacGinnis pointed out, 

“Inside the law, nothing,” Gray replied. “But 
beyond the law there is no limit. And if anything 
is beyond the law, a windjammer at sea is that thing. 
And if any man could be lawless, I think that man 
is our mate. He’s not afraid of anything, and it’s 
fear keeps most men inside the law. And what an 
incentive to revenge ” 

“Mr. Sherlock Holmes will now work out the plot 
in detail,” RednSond interrupted. 
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Gray said, “Your trouble, Reddie, is mental 
laziness. 1 like to follow an idea to its end.” 

“And what’s the end of this one?” Hibbs en- 
quired. He had finished his washing and come in 
and was listenirg. Lovat was now out on deck 
keeping the time. 

Gray replied, “I’ll take care not to cross the 
mate’s path when the stitches come out.” 

“You’re wasting your time, Tommy,” Hibbs re- 
marked. “I’ve never seen the mate put out. He’s 
the calmest man I’ve ever seen. If he gets a scar he 
gets a scar, and that’s all there’ll be to it.” 



CHAPTER V 


TRICK TO SK1NN?R 

On Tuesday, July 6, the ‘Kyles’ had been a week 
at sea. In the forenoon watch Captain Talbot sent 
the second mate to examine Skinner. Mr. Manning 
took the steward and Forsyth with him. The three 
went forward and entered the starboard fo’c’sle. 
Skinner was lying on his back. 

Manning said^ “We’re going to look at your back, 
Skinner. The steward is a pretty good horse doctor. 
He may be able to put you right. Sit up.” •- 

Skinner strained and tried to rise. 

“I can’t sit up,” he said. “You all ’ll have to 
raise me.” 

“Tliat’s all right, we’ll turn you over,” Manning 
said. 

The steward and Forsyth eased him over till he 
was lying face down. The steward pulled up the 
man’s shirt and began to feel the vertebrae at the 
back of his neck, sir 4y working down his back, 
which was almost clear of bruises. Once or twice 
Skinner winced, but made no sound. 

When he had finished. Mackintosh stood up. 

“There is one more trial I should like to make,” 
he said. “Wc must turn him on his back again.” 

They turned him over and the steward leaned 
through from the next bunk and began to manipu- 
late SWnner’s shoulders. 

“Massage his stomach just below the ribs,” he said. 

Manning smashed two flat hands hard down on 
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Skinner’s stomach. Skinner tensed frantically, but 
he did not sit up. He remained on hi* back gasping 
madly for breath, his fafe becoming flushed with 
the effort. 

“Mr. Manning# Mr. Manning, what were you 
thinking of,’^ the steward exclaimed. “That’s no 
way to massage a man’s stomach.” 

“I thought ye said, ‘Smash his stomach’,” 
Manning explained. 

Forsyth grimly controlled his laughter. 

Without waiting to hear what Skinner might say 
when he got his breath bac k, they left the fo’c’sle. All 
three were grinning broadly when they got outside. 

Mackintosh said, “There is nothing else we can 
do, Mr. Manning. Either the man’s back is seriously 
damaged, or he is the smartest malingerer I have 
ever seen.” 

“So he’s got us beat,” Manning said. “My watch 
is going to be a man short for the trip. Not so good, 
eh, bosun?” 

“We’ll get him yet, sir.” 

“You think he’s swinging the lead?” 

“I do, sir.” 

“Well, I’ll report to the Captain and see what he 
says. If we yanked him out, and there was some- 
thing serious the matter, there’d be hell to pay and 
all. It’s very different from when I first went to sea. 
All right, steward, we can do no more. Carry on, 
bosun.” 

Manning reported in detail to Captain Talbot, 
who grunted and said, “All right, Mr. Manning. 
Thank you,” and went below. 

At eleven-twenty the port watch got their dinner 
along. Cat and Joe came into the starboard fo’c’sle 
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with theirs and Skinner’s dinner. The^ propped 
Skinner up and all talked while they ate. 

Cat said, “We heard tljpy been t* examine you, 
Skinner. Did they find out what’s wrong?” 

Skinner was bitter. “Can a bjind man look for 
somethin’ he ain’t seen? Them guys don’t know 
nothin’. ’Course they didn’t find what’s wrong. I’m 
on my back till we get somewhere’s where there’s a 
doctor. But I ain’t stayin’ in this pen. I gotta get 
onta this.” 

Skinner told his lieutenants nothing about the 
trick to make him sit up if he were shamming. 

“But where y’ei goin’, Skinner?” Joe demanded. 
“There’s no place for yer. Everything’s took.” 

“In that case they gf>tta rgake a place fbr me,” 
Skinner averred. “They got a Skywegian carpenter 
here. He can fix a hutch for me soinewhcres.” 

“I guess they won’t do that, Skinner,” Cat stated. 
“These guys got it in for us. There ain’t nothin’ too 
bad they won’t do. Ev(‘ry dirty job there is, call fer 
Cat and Joe. We clean out the men’s place, we 
clean out the pig’s place. Where them guys use 
brooms, we gotta use our hands. Them five dollars 
you gave us is gone. W - bought soap an* cigarettes 
from the Portuguec. But we gotta get clothes and 
a towel an’ things.” 

Joe cut in. “They got a shop here. B’longs t’ th’ 
Capt’in. Th’ fellers says it's goin’ t’ open t’night, in 
th' saloon aft.” 

Skinner’s busy brain began working. “Now 
listen,” he said. “I got an idea. Go in ilrcre tonight 
an’ buy what you want, and g»*r me an outfit, and 
a knife, and while you’re there find out where 
everyone livei^Cret the layout of the place.” 
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That night, Cat and Joe filed in with the rest to 
buy things from the ‘Slop chest.’ Pa/^sing along the 
cabin alleyway, Cat surreptitiously tried the handle 
of the mate’s door and found that it was unlocked. 
He also found out; that the door opposite the mate’s 
cabin led to 'the lazaret, where Jill the stores were 
kept for feeding the ship. 

When his turn came to go into the saloon, he 
bought an outfit for himself and for Skinner, and 
also the knife Skinner wanted. On the way out, 
with his arms full, he dropped a number of garments 
by the lazaret door and while picking them up, tried 
the door handle and found that was also unlocked. 

The starboard fo’c’sle was full of mon examining 
their purchases and /comparing prices. Cat took 
Skinner’s things in and reported about the doors. 
Skinner whispered. “We’ll want a flash in that store 
place. Get along with Joe while there’s still men 
going through, an’ try an’ lift one from the mate’s 
room. He’s out looking after the ship now.” 

When the mate came below at eight bells, he 
opened the top drawer of his desk to get some 
tobacco out. He saw' at once that the spare torch 
and a battery were missing. Going out on deck, he 
called to the second mate up on the poop. 

“Get all hands aft, Mister, and keep them there. 
Someone has taken a torch from my room. When 
the men arc aft, I’ll take over. You take the boat- 
swain’s mate and the boys, and search both fo’c’slcs. 
Any locked boxes take out on deck. You can search 
them after with the owners.” 

While the fo’c’sles were being searched, and the 
men were standing in groups or sitting around on 
the after hatch. Grant spoke from i\^e poop. 
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“Someone has taken a torch and battes^r from the 
desk in my room. It has gone since you men came 
aft to the slop chest. Onl% one of you is a thief, and 
I don’t like treating proper sailormen as thieves, 
but until that torch has been fovnd you are all in 
the same boat. The sooner the toren is found and 
returned, the sooner you’ll be able to hold your 
heads up. It’s up to the leaders in each fo’c’sle.” 

There were murmurs and growls. Unfortunately, 
'.vith the exception of Nils Dorky, the yellow-haired 
Dane who had been at the wheel, and Georges Spiri, 
who only bought at slop chest prices in dire ex- 
tremity, every man had been aft to make purchases. 
Walker and the other Britishers were discussing the 
matter. 

“Tell you what, chums,” Walker said. “There’s 
three fellers aboard this ship that don’t belong.” 

“The tough Yanks, that ain’t so tough,” Pepper 
put in. 

“Them’s the boys,” Walker said. “Who of us 
wants a torch? We know our way round day or 
night without needin’ a fancy light. And we know 
enough not to go pinchiu’ from officer’s cabins.” 

“Get ’em over and ’em third degree,” grey- 
haired Claldw'cll said. 

“Yaas, VC do so,” Yargo ai.reed. He went over 
to Cat and Joe, who were talking to Jose Tomalo. 

“Come you an’ be question,” he said. 

Cat said, “Run away to ycr friends, Russey. 
We’re stayin’ here.” 

Unperturbed, Yargo said, “Shake hand,” and 
held out his hand. 

Cat saw the mate was looking and did not want 
to attract attcijKion to himself. He clasped Yargo’s 
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hand andeimmediately realised his mistake. He felt 
every bone in his hand giving under* the Russian’s 
crushing grip. His arm became powerless. 

“O.K., O.K., m come,” he muttered. He and 
Joe went over, to the waiting group. Unfortunately 
there was no evidence and Cat and Joe denied 
everything. They were secur*® in the knowledge that 
no evidence would be found amongst their belong- 
ings; Cat had cached the torch amongst some old 
rope right forward under the fo’c’sle head. They 
returned to Jose, leaving an angry and frustrated 
group of men behind them. Walker and company 
were certain in their minds, but there was no proof, 
nor was any found after the boxes had been searched. 

During the night watchc? and the next day, the 
theft of the torch was the main topic of conversa- 
tion. In the forenoon watch Captain Talbot and 
the mate were at the poop rail talking. 

“You know, Grant, the.se three men arc going to 
be a nuisance. I shall write the New York oflice 
from Bombay and suggest they take steps to get that 
boarding-house master’s licence suspended for im- 
posing those men on us. I am not saying you should 
not have manhandled the man Skinner after his 
unprovoked attack on you, but it was unfortunate 
that he got his back damaged. It looks as though 
he will be a passenger for the rest of the trip. Also 
there will be little gained if I prosecute him as he 
may not be able to serve any term of imprisonment. 
How is the cut healing?” 

“It seems to be getting along all right,” Grant 
replied. “1 haven’t taken a look at it myself, but 
the steward says it’s healing nicely. He’s going to 
take out the stitches in a few days.’^T’ity we’ve got 
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those three stiffs. It’s a good crowd otherwise. But 
we’ll make something of the two that are working.” 

Charlie Grant was ne:jt on turn for command. 
Gaptzun Talbot was senior Captain and held in high 
esteem at the head office. He v^as good Captain 
in many ways and never interfered with the mate’s 
running of the ship. Therefore Charlie Grant 
never made any remarks that might give rise to 
controversy, although his views on the sailing of the 
ship and the handling of the men differed from 
Captain Talbot’s. Also, Charlie Grant adhered 
rigidly to the unwritten law of loyalty to the 
Captain. Had the position been otherwise, he 
would have suggested putting Skinner in such un- 
pleasant confinement «ind oaii such a meagre diet, 
that he would have preferred getting up and work- 
ing to enduring such an 01 deal, for Charlie Grant 
had no doubt in his mind that Skinner was sham- 
ming. In addition he would have given Mr. 
Manning permission to allow' Forsyth to work on 
Cat and Joe till the torch was returned and their 
spirit so broken that they would be too teirificd to 
misbehave. 

At eleven twenty, . hen the starboard watch got 
their dinner along, preparatory to going on deck, 
Christian Bang, the Norwegi m, announced, 

“I am telling you, boys, th,. torch w'ill itself make 
known who is thief.” 

“Der torch, it vill do dat, how?” asked Fritz 
Hottfried. 

“We follow light and we come to thief,” Christian 
replied. 

“Christian’s got it,” Pepper agreed. “All w'e got 
to do is watcl/out for a light.” 
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Evan Jones said, “I saw the light once when I was 
converted, and it revealed my own sin, but I have 
since fallen back into the darkness. If I see the 
light again it will reveal another man’s sin, and we 
will all of us piishchim back into the darkness.” 

“I push his face through head, catch I him,” 
Larsen promised. “He make all men like thief.” 

It was Gaiston the little Frenchman, who pro- 
voked Skinner to speech for almost the first time. 
He called to Skinner: 

“Eet is you, Skiimaire, an’ your two confrere, ’oo 
’ave brought the bad name to us. Now you ’ear 
what we do when we catch ’im ’oo ’as done it, you 
may tell zat Cat and Joe. To look at zem we can 
see tw'o criminale, an’© you i^ you ’ad kill zee mate 
you would be murderer. You should not be ’ere 
wis decent men.” 

Pepper snapped, “Dry up, Frenchie. He’s had 
his. The man’s on his back. Leave him alone. Go 
for his two pals, if you like, they may be thieves but 
they’re not cripples, they can give as well as take.” 

For sonic reason Pepper’s accentuation of ‘take’ 
roused Skinner. He said, “What is all this hoex'y 
about liftin’ a flash. Yc’r like a lot o’ college kids 
runnin’, round in circles 'cos y’er teacher’s lost his 
flash. What’s a fifty-cent flash t’ Cat an’ Joe? Back 
in Noo York our lifts ran t’ wagon loads, ten 
thousand dollars a time, an’ ten per cent t’ th’ cops 
an’ all square. Liftin’ flashes is little sneak thief 
stuff. Them boys wouldn’t lower ’emselves to it. 
Liftin’ a flash is jest about Frenchie’s mark. In Noo 
York I wouldn’t give him a dime t’ clean my 
ties.” (Tie-up shoes.) 

Gaston almost danced up and do^S:{l, fuming. 
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“You ’ear. ’E admit to it. *E admit ,’e is thief. 
We shall mal^ report to see mate. Zen we see ’00 
is sneak-thief We shall ’^ve ’im turn out. ’E shall 
not remain wiz decent men.” 

Skinner relapsed into silence. When Cat and Joe 
came in with the dinner he said, “1 reckon we’re 
gettin’ along. Before a good general attacks, he 
upsets his enemy an’ starts ’em guessing. Well, we 
got these guys guessing’ an’ we certainly got ’em 
upset.” 

“It beats me, all this fuss over a flash,” Joe 
observed. 

“T’aint th’ loss of the flash,” Skinnei stated. “It's 
th’ loss of face. A mouse has dared to pinch some 
of th’ cat’s milk, an’ i,t’s gQt th’ cat all "-worried. 
That’s fine. Th' next thing is t' get me outa this 
pen, an’ I reckon I’m gonna manage that tonight.” 

All that afternoon, Skiimer was busy cutting and 
folding green comic strips from American papers 
into the size of five-dollar bills. His excellent hear- 
ing warned him of anyone approaching. By eight 
bells, when the starboard watch came below, he 
had a fat wad of what looked like five-doll ar bills, 
the top and bottom ills being the real thing. It 
was held by a thick rubber band. 

After being on deck for tl c second dog watch, 
the starboard watch came bcl >w till midnight. The 
man occupying the lower bunk forward of Skinner’s 
w'as Georges Spiri, the Belgian. He slept with his 
head aft, and Skinner lay with his head forward, 
so they slept head to head. A boards mattress high, 
separated the two bunks, ind above tliat was 
nothing, so it was possible to reach through from 
one bunk to tjbte next. Skinner’s plan was based on 
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the avariciousness of the Belgian, and the deter* 
mination of the little Frenchman to (.have Skinner 
turned out of the fo’c’sle.^ 

It was the custom of Georges Spin on the nights 
when he came below at eight o’clock, to spread a 
piece of newspaper on the form beside his bunk, and 
on this to shred half a plug of tobacco. He would 
then produce a number of ‘dottles’ he had knocked 
out from his pipe, and mix this with the cut tobacco. 
Georges Spiri wasted nothing. It was a joke in the 
fo’c’sle when a man knocked out his pipe, to offer 
Georges the ‘dottle.’ 

On this particular night, he proceeded to cut up 
his tobacco. He faced aft, because lie was left- 
handed. Skinner listc'ied to the rhythmic scrape of 
the knife. Suddenly it stopped. ‘Now,’ thought 
Skinner, ‘if he starts on ajeik an’ his cuttin’s jumpy, 
no swing to it. I’ll know he’s seen what’s showin’ 
under my pillow.’ The scraping started again. 
After a few rapid scrapes the ihythm slowed, then 
speeded up, then stopped again. Georges Spiri got 
into his bunk. 

Gradually the fo’c’slc relapsed into silence and 
a few snores. Three bells went. Skinner was 
wide awake, listening. Just before six bells he 
sensed, rather than heard, movement in Georges’ 
bunk. 

Six bells echoed along the decks, and a scream of 
pain rang out. In every bunk figures sprang into 
life and movement. One high-pitched voice was 
screaming abuse in tense Flemish. Pepper turned 
up the light, which revealed Georges, standing in 
the middle of the fo’c’slc with blood streaming down 
the length of his left forearm. He Vias pointing to 
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Skinner’s bunk and apparently calling down the 
vengeance of l^eaven on its occupant. Only Gaston 
understood at all what Cjcorges was saying. He 
leaped from his bunk and ran up to Georges eisking 
questions rapidly in French. Geojges^ continued his 
ranting. Gaston grasped the injured arm and 
examined it, apparently to convince himself that he 
was not suffering from hallucinations. Then he too 
pointed an accusing finger at Skinner’s bunk, while 
lie harangued llie crowd. 

“You see,” he cried, “already ’c ’as attack 
Georges, ’oo was asleep when zis murderer attack 
’is arm wiz razor. See for yourself zee blood ’* 

Pepper had got on his boots and stumped down 
the foV’sle. 

“Shut up, the pair of you,” he ordered, “and let’s 
get at the bottom of this." He addressed Skinner. 
“What happened, Skinner?" 

“Any guy feelin’ under my pillow fer my dough 
is liable t’ get his,” Skinner replied without turning 
his head. 

“Du lieber Gott, you him mitt razor attack?” 
Fritz exclaimed fiom the bunk above Skinner. 

“All right, Skinnci, you’ve had it,” Pepper 
snapped. “We’ll deal with you later. Let’s look at 
your arm, Georges.” 

Pepper examined the arm while most of the 
watch gathered round, exclaiming, threatening and 
swearing at having their sleep disturbed. 

“It’s only on the surface. Tie it up,” was Pepper’s 
verdict. 

“Tie Skinner, den ve sleep,’’ T arson’s deep voice 
boomed. 

“We put hinvout,” from Knudsen. 
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This stjirtcd the riot. Led by Gaston, amid cries 
of “Out mit him,” “Zee murderer ^go out,” “We 
show you.” “Schwinehpnd,” the crowd dragged 
Skinner from his bunk. Pepper made no effort to 
stop them, and shook his head when Micky Faye 
and Evan Jones would have interfered. Skinner 
struggled in a listless rather hopeless fashion. He 
was carried through tlie door, along the short alley- 
way, and dumped out on deck, where three or four 
men proceeded to rummage over his body and 
through the clothes he was wearing. Then they 
realised that the bunk was the most likely place 
and swarmed back into the fo’c’sle, only to find 
Skinner’s bunk hidden by a packed mass of behinds, 
like a rugger scrum. » The treasure hunt was on. 
A free fight was taking place at the unexposed 
ends of the bodies ravaging Skinner’s bunk. 
The mate, followed by Tommy, MacGinnis, the 
boatswain. Walker and Yargo, interrupted the 
proceedings. 

“What’s going on here? Come out of that,” the 
mate demanded peremptorily. 

A dishevelled crowd of breathless men faced the 
mate. Gaston thrust Georges forward, exposing the 
blood-covered arm. 

Pepper said, “That man’s been using his razor 
again, sir. He says Georges was feeling for the 
money under his pillow.” 

“So you threw him out and then started a 
treasure hunt. Where’s the money?” The mate 
looked round the sullen faces. “Didn’t find it, eh? 
Where’s the man?” 

The mate had come in from the port side and had 
not seen Skinner. 
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“’E is outside, Mr. Mate, an’ we do not ‘ave ’im 
back ” 

“Nein, ve vant him not ” 

“Overside iss betta.” 

There was no doubt about the general feeling. 

Pepper declared, “He’s only a nasty smell here, 
sir. It ’uld be better for everyone if he was to lay 
up somewhere else.” 

“All right,” the mate replied. “Get back to your 
bunks. Bosun lell Cat and Joe to take this mattress 
and gear forward and put the man under the 
fo’c’sle head for tonight. Tommy, take this man aft 
and tell the steward to deal with his arm. Where’s 
the razor? Someone must have found it.” 

“No razor was found,’* Peppier said. “I found this.” 

He held up the knife Cat had bought Skinner 
from the slop chest. Pepper said nothing about the 
thick wad of notes in.sidc his shirt. He had been 
first in the bunk, but had quickly realised nothing 
was there. The rush that followed had pushed him 
against the post supporting the outside of the bunk. 
While steadying himself, his hand had slipped from 
the board between the bunks into George’s bimk. 
An idea occurred to ^lim and he ran his fingers 
under the end of Georges’ mattress. While wriggling 
out of the crush, he had slipp d inside his shirt the 
knife and wad that Skirmer had tucked for safe 
keeping under Georges’ mattress. 

Tire mate took the knife and went out. Skirmer 
was lying on the deck. In the darkness, neither the 
mate nor Skinner could see the expression on each 
other’s faces. 

The mate said, “There is only one way to deal 
with men like you. We’ll put you where you won't 
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do any more harm. You are either mad or the next 
thing to it, but you are a menace— ^not fit to live 
with other men. If you were not on your back, I’d 
put handcuffs on you, but I’ll certainly put you 
where you won’t harm anybody.” 

The mate went aft. Next morning, when the 
tradesmen turned to, Chips was instructed to knock 
up a bunk in the starboard forward rope locker. 

“Oh, Chips,” the mate called as Johans was 
walking away. “Take the lock off the door and give 
it to the donkeyman. Tell him to clean it and make 
a new key for it.” 

When Cat and Joe brought the dinner along at 
eleven twenty, Skinner was esconced in his bunk in 
the rope locker. The»'e was. not much room, as the 
rope locker was only seven feet long by four feet 
six inches wide. The bunk was two feet wide, so the 
space for Cat and Joe to sit down and have their 
meal was only two feet six inches. They shut the 
door and sat on the deck, leaning against the after 
bulkhead with their feet stretched under the bunk. 
Light came from a port-hole. 

“Gee, I’m that tired I could sleep on my feet,” 
Joe said. “We’re on deck from four till eight, then 
we come below an’ cat, an’ the other guys gets into 
their bunks an’ sleeps while back we go on deck at 
nine. We come off at twenty after eleven an’ eat 
again. The watch goes on at twelve till four, and 
we have t’ go with ’em an’ stay on deck till five 
when we come below an’ eat. Then th’ watch goes 
on deck again till eight an’ we have to go with ’em. 
It’s gettin’ me down, Skinner. I never thought a 
guy c’ld want sleep as much as I do.” 

“Don’t let it get you down, Joe,” Skinner ad- 
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monished. “When we get back t’ Noo York, we’ll 
fix Callinghan^if it’s th’ last thing we ever do.” 

“But how we goin’ t’ do ^at if you can’t get ofTn 
y'er back?” Joe protested. 

“My back ’ll be all right,” Skipner averred. “I 
know what’s wrong, but it’ll take a doctor t’ put it 
right. Don’t worry about my back. What we got 
t’ do now is get somet’n t’ eat. We’re gettin’ on. 
We got our own place t’ talk an* eat in now.” 

“Yeah, that was a bit o’ luck. Good cornin’ outa 
evil,” Cat said. 

“What d’you mean, luck?” Skinner remonstrated. 
“What d’you think I wanted th’ green comics for? 
I made ’em up into a wad like greenbacks, an’ let 
Georges get a sight of ki'm slickin’ out under my 
pillow. I knew he’d go foi ’em, an’ I was waitin’ fer 
him an’ slashed him. I’d already worked them guys 
up into a state where they only needed somet’n like 
that t’ chuck me out. Didn’t 1 tell you I was goin’ 
t’ get outa that pen. Don’t I always do what I plan 
t’ do?” 

“You do that, Skinner. How about plannin’ fer 
me an’ Joe l’ get below when we’re due below, an’ 
not have t’ stay on detn.. Joe’s right, it’s gettin’ us 
down. Y’er body’s got t’ have sleep. We’re gettin’ 
that tired we can’t think. If it .,oes on much longer, 
wc’ll sell anythin’, we’ll sell you just t’ be allowed 
t’ sleep. That’s how it goes.” 

“Sure, sure,” Skinner agreed. “It’s tough all 
light, all right. Now we got a place on our own, 
I’ll get busy on that very thing. Wc’ll have you 
guys gettin’ y’er proper sleep, ’ we’ll work out a 
few things that’ll keep th’ mate an’ a few others not 
sleepin’ so sound.” 
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Partially mollified. Gat and Joe turned to at eight 
bells. Even more than having to wmk during their 
day watch below, they detested being under 
Forsyth’s watchful eye. He never gave them a 
moment’s respit^. If they slacked off on any job, 
he would always find royal buntlines to overhaul. 
After overhauling every royal buntline on all thee 
masts, twice in one day, Cat conceived the idea of 
stopping them so securely to the shrouds, that there 
was no chance of them carrying away. He never 
did it again. It happened to be the port watch eight 
to midnight below. Just as Cat and Joe had got 
nicely settled into their bunks, Forsyth had them 
out to re>stop the royal buntlines on three masts. 
They hated Forsyth .with ? deadly hatred, and fear 
added fuel to their hate. To them he was like an 
evil spirit overshadowing and dominating their 
lives. A factor which contributed to their feeling 
of impotence was their inability to get away from 
him. There were no hideouts in this tiny space, 
three himdred and fifty feet by fifty. At no time 
could they relax in the secure knowledge that there 
would be no intrusion. As they had told Skinner, 
it was beginning to wear them down. 

When they brought tea along at five twenty, they 
found the door of the rope locker locked. Joe rattled 
the handle and announced their airival. Skinner 
told them that they must go to Forsyth for the key. 
This was the final drop in their cup of bitterness. 
Joe volunteered to get the key. He was some 
minutes. He returned with the news that the door 
must be locked and the key returned to Forsyth at 
four bells, six o’clock. 

“So they’re goin’ t’ keep me locked in,” Skinner 
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commented. “That’s a move on th’ enom/s part, 
but they mui^( be getdn’ nervous, t’ be afraid of a 
man that can't get off his back. Well, we gotta get 
a key made. See if that vftre those guys was cuttin’ 
off their work is out there. If i( is, pick it up an’ 
bring it in. Don’t let no one see you.” 

Gat was able to gather the wire up and bring it 
in and put it under the bunk. When the meal was 
finished, Gat said, 

“We won’t be seein’ yer till tomorrow, Skinner. 
You got yer bucket, an* we’ll leave a mug 0’ water. 
There’s no lamp neither. It’s goin’ t’ be tough shut 
in this hole all mght.” 

“Sure,” Skinner replied. “But I ain’t askin’ fer 
nothing. I ain’t givin’ Jihat mate th’ satis&ction of 
refusin’. 



CHAPTER VI 


ATLANTIC CYCLONE 

On Wednesday, July 14, Captain Talbot and the 
mate lowered their sextants after taking the meri- 
dian altitude at midday. 

“Make eight bells,” Captain Talbot said. He 
and the mate went into the chart room to work out 
the noon position and plot it on the chart. When 
the position had been plotted. Captain Talbot read 
the barometer and compared the reading with the 
second mate’s 8 a.m. pntry., 

“Hmph, down a tenth,” he said. “Hope we’re 
not in for a blow. It doesn’t look too bad now, but 
if it comes up squally, we’ll have the royals off her.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” the mate said, and went out to 
relieve the second mate. 

The ‘Kyles’ was logging six knots with the wind 
on the port quarter. By two bells, the eastern 
horizon had become dark and threatening. Heavy 
clouds obscured the sun and the shifting wind 
necessitated further bracing up of the yards. 
Captain Talbot came out of the chart room. 

“Take the royals off her, Mr. Grant. The 
barometer is down another tenth. We’re in for a 
blow.” 

When the royals were taken in, Lovat was re- 
turning from the galley, where he had taken the 
empty food kids. The top of a sea flopped over the 
starboard rail and flushed across the deck, causing 
him to run to keep dry feet. He joined Duffy and 
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Hibbs, who were standing by the weathenrail, look- 
ing at the blup-black mass of cloud blotting out the 
horizon ahead, spreading out on either bow and 
creeping up the sky. 

Hibbs said, “Looks nasty, doesp’t it? More than 
a squall. I’ve got a feeling in my bones we’re going 
to be very busy, very shortly.” 

Duffy chuckled. “Six to four we’ll be under top- 
sails by eight bells. Even money we’ll be on deck 
before eight bells. Look at that.” 

A sea had swept the port side, just topped the 
rail and spilled over on to the deck. 

Duffy continued, “First to starboard, then to port. 
The sea is going funny, feeling the effect of that.” 
He pointed to the blacl^ess that was becoming like 
night ahead. “Hark at that wind. The air feels 
funny loo. I’m going to get my seaboots and oil- 
skins handy. You’d better do the same.” 

Lovat followed them into the half-deck. He 
sensed the heaviness of the atmosphere, and noted 
the peculiar drone of the wind in the shrouds. It 
seemed that the ship herself was moving uncer- 
tainly, like some dumb thing stalked by a sinister 
presence. 

MacGinnis came into the half-deck and got his 
seaboots and oilskins from the locker. As he put 
them on he said, “This looks like the real thing. If 
you take my advice, you’ll stand by to get on deck 
in a hurry. Don’t know what the Old Man is 
waiting for, I am sure.” 

He went out. 

Duffy said, “Poor old Mac. He saw we were 
getting our things on, but he had to have his say 
before it was too late.” 
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Tommy and Redmond, down from making the 
royal fast, bounced into the half-decl| and hurriedly 
got into their seaboots and oilskins. 

Tommy said, “Whew! From the royal yard it 
looks as though jve’re going over die edge of the 
world into the bottomless pit.” 

“Going down the Earl of Hell’s chimney,” Red- 
mond added. 

They shot out on deck just as the expected cry 
came from the poop. 

“All hands out. Stand by to’gallant halyards.” 

They heard the mate clumping across the top of 
the house going forward. When they got out, the 
second mate was hurrying up the port ladder to the 
poop, buttoning up his long oilskin coat. In a few 
moments, with a patter of feet, the starboard watch 
came hurrying aft. 

“Lower away.” 

Pandemonium broke loose; halyard blocks clut- 
tering aloft; the crash and bang of the big sails; the 
sharp shanties of the men. 

Lovat was one of four who went up to make the 
mizzen upper to’gallant sail fast. When he got into 
the topmast rigging, he felt that he was entering a 
nightmare. Some evil spirit was about to smother 
the earth in a black garment that already covered 
half the sky. He was climbing into this blackness. 
A whistling gust of wind took a pull at him to lift 
him from die rigging. He glanced downwards; the 
sea was lead-colour and the ship herself had a 
pallid, lifeless look. He reached the upper to’gallant 
yard, climbed round the mast and edged along the 
yard after Hibbs. The sail was inclined to belly up 
in a terrifying fashion, but it was not as bad as it 
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looked, and he was soon dragging up folds of 
canvas and |ucking them under his stomach as 
he leaned across the yard. A hail came from the 
deck. 

“Hurry down there.” 

Sail after sail came in. Then the order came, 
“Stand by to wear ship.” After the ‘Kyles’ had 
been brought round on the other tack, all hands 
went up and made the mainsail fast. Hibbs’ fore- 
cast had been only too correct. 

At eight bells the port watch went below and the 
unfortunate starboard watch, who had been on 
deck all the afternoon, came on deck. They finished 
clearing up the ropes round the decks, which was 
an unpleasant task as a heavy sea was running, the 
wind was blowing at gale force and the ‘Kyles* was 
shipping a lot of heavy water over the weather, 
starboard rail. 

Once Lovat was caught coming forward. He had 
passed the foremast, when a sea literally leaped over 
the starboard rail, shot up in a solid wall of water 
as it hit the main hatch, and thundered across, 
sweeping Lovat off his feet into the lee scuppers. 
He brought up against the bulwarks and, grabbing 
a bulwark stanchion, hung on like grim death, 
wondering for a moment whether he was inboard 
or overboard. Then the water roimd him subsided, 
emd he came up gasping, spluttering and soaked to 
the skin. He waded aft, knee deep, feeling he had 
had a narrow escape and expecting congratulations 
on his escape. Instead, Duffy, who had seen the 
episode, was highly amused and said, 

“You be careful or you’ll be getting your feet wet 
one of these days.” 
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Lovat vyas going into the half-deck to change, but 
Hibbs said, 

“I shouldn’t change, Ross. You’lf probably get 
wet again. Wait till you'^o below at four bells.” 

At this time the air was thick, the sky lead- 
coloured, and 'squally, and torrential rain lashed 
the heaving and pitching ‘Kyles’ in a fury of w'ind. 
During one of these squalls, with a report like a gun, 
the main topsail sheet carried away. Fortunately 
the preventer sheet held. Forsyth, with Pepper, 
Jones and Faye, rove a new sheet, which was then 
taken to the deck capstan and hove tight. Lovat 
now realised the convenience of the three capstans 
dow’n each .side of the deck. While the watch were 
heaving round on the port njidships capstan, a heavy 
sea came over. I'he three men on the bars to lee- 
ward were washed into the scuppers, capstan bars 
and all, but fortunately no one was injured. 

The wind screamed through the rigging. Heavy 
sprays, torn fiom the ciests of the seas, whistled 
across the decks and pattered against the chart 
room. To windward, right out to the horizon, wind- 
whipped, grey seas with breaking crests, rioted in a 
confused advance. Tight-topsailcd and grim, the 
‘Kyles’ stood starkly up to the fury of wind and sea. 
Rising and falling, butting into the great seas, she 
sent up showers of spray that smothered the fore 
deck. Every time she rose, water poured in a con- 
tinuous stream from scuppers and wash-ports. 

Captain Talbot went into the chart room to read 
the barometer. It was still falling, but less rapidly. 
For two hours the wind had not changed direction 
and was steadily increasing. On a large sheet of 
paper, he had plotted the ship’s position with baro- 
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meter readings since noon. He entered on his 
cyclone chart the latest position and reading, 
studied it for a few moments, and decided that the 
storm centre was beginning to curve north. He 
went on deck. The second maje cried, “How' is 
she, sir?” 

“Still in the upper quadrant,” Captain Talbot 
shouted back. “If the wind was to the west of north, 
I’d take a chance and run for it, but it’s still nor’ 
nor’east. She w'on’t stand any more sail, or I’d 
give it her and get away to the west. That centre 
must cur\'c north soon. Let me know if the wind 
backs.” 

He went below and the steward brought him 
his tea. 

The ship was running ‘full and by’ on the star- 
board deck, hca<iing west-nor’-west. At intervals 
the second mate went aft and glanced at the w'cather 
steering compass. Just before four bells, six o’clock, 
he remained at the compass confirming that the 
ship was still up to the wind and had not fallen 
away, for she was heading just north of west. The 
wind was backing as Captain Talbot had hoped it 
would. He came out of the chan room with a smile 
on his face. He had seen the change of course in 
the overhead compass in his ca'oin. 

The second mate reported, “Wind backing, sii.” 

“Yes, we’ll put her before it and run south,’’ 
Captain Talbot replied. 

Lovat struck four bells as the second mate cried, 
“Weather cross-jack brace.” 

Lovat had been looking forward to going below 
and changing his sodden garments. Instead it was 
very clear that he was going to be wet again. He 
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felt sorry /or the port watch coming out in their dry 
gear and due to get very wet in a vefy short time. 

Captain Talbot eased the ship off. The port 
watch at the main and the starboard watch at the 
mizzen began sq\iaring the yards. A good deal of 
water came aboard while the ship was running off, 
but not enough to interrupt the operation. Both 
watches got duckings, but the main £ind mizzen 
yards were squared. 

The mate had just told the starboard watch to go 
below, and the port watch were hurrying forward 
to square the fore yards, when the thing happened. 
Without any warning, literally out of nowhere, a 
heavy sea soared high over the starboard rail and 
dnmdered aboard. In a moment the deck was full 
from rail to rail. The masts, houses and rigging rose 
out of a frothing white confusion dotted with sou’- 
westers and oilskin coats, whose occupants struggled 
and grabbed at any handhold that would enable 
them to stem the torrent and regain their feet. 

On the flying bridge, the only thought in Charlie 
Grant’s mind was whether anyone was over the 
side. He had not seen anyone go, but if they had 
been swept overboard, they were lost. It was not 
possible to put a boat over in that sea. As the 
thought passed through his mind, he turned to see 
what he half expected to see: the starboard lifeboat 
had been lifted from its chocks and dumped across 
the comer of the half-deck. The boat’s port side 
was stove in. The water was rapidly subsiding and, 
out of the water, oil-skinned forms were material- 
ising, hanging on to flying bridge stanchions, rising 
out of the lee scuppers and staggering and wading 
forward. 
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Suddenly the second mate’s voice, which had a 
clear, bell-like note, and could be heard fUrther and 
more easily than any other man’s voice in the ship, 
rang out above the turmoil. 

“All hands, get capstan bars £^d raise this spar. 
There’s a man under it.” 

All the figures were galvanised instantly into a 
rush for the capstan bar racks. The second mate 
was standing by the end of the port spare spar, 
ninety feet long, octagonail-shaped, resting on 
chocks which gave it a clearance of some six inches 
above the deck. At his feet an oilskinned figure lay 
partly submerged in water, its head, almost sub- 
merged, jammed under the great spar. What had 
happened was clear. The raan had been'Vashed 
against the spare spar as the water raised it a few 
inches — the amount of play in the lashings — ^his head 
had got underneath it and become jammed there 
as the water subsided and the spar settled on its 
chock again. 

“Get a move on there before he’s drowned,” the 
second mate bawled. “He’s still dive,” he added 
as the body and legs struggled frantically to release 
the captive head. Manning had tried already to 
drag the body out. 

Men came running up with capstan bars and 
inserted them under the spar. 

“Now, all together — heave’” Manning cried. 

Twenty-four capstan bars strained. The spar 
lifted slightly and Lorenzo, the young Italian, 
assisted by the boatswain and second mate, struggled 
out and got to his feet spluttering and grinning. 

“Are you hurt?” the second mate asked. 

“No. I all right, thank you,” Lorenzo replied, 
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grinning jvith a flash of white teeth at the circle of 
tense faces round him. 

“Better born lucky than rich,” * was Walker’s 
comment. 

“Is he all right?” the mate cried from the flying 
bridge. 

“Quite all right,” Manning ’•cplied. 

“Good. Anyone missing?” 

The two bosuns rapidly counted heads. 

“All correct,” Smack reported. 

“All right, relieve the wheel and look out. When 
you’ve squared the yards, mister, see that starboard 
lifeboat is secured till morning.” 

The mate went aft along the flying bridge. Some 
of the starboard watth w(^t to the fo’c’sle, others 
to the lee galley door. After the deluge by that one 
big sea, only small dollops were coming aboard, so 
the lee galley door was opened by the cook. 

Duffy, Hibbs and Lovat trudged aft to the half- 
deck. They were feeling hungry and exhausted and 
looking forward to their tea. Duffy opened the door 
and an ominous splashing sound came from within. 
The three stepped inside and closed tlie door. In 
silence they regarded the broken skylight above, the 
broken glass on the table and deck, the water slop- 
slopping from side to side, the sodden gear in the 
lower bunks. 

“It might be a lot worse,” Duffy remarked. 
“You get the tea, Ross. Ewart and I'll start mop- 
ping up.” 

“I expect we shall all feel better with some tea 
inside us,” Lovat remarked as he went out on deck 
again. 

Hibbs got out the bucket and floor cloth. Duft'y 
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got out the dustpan and started bailing into the 
bucket. As he mopped with the floor cloth and 
wrung out into the bucket, Hibbs said: 

“Let’s look on the bright side and be damned 
glad we’re none of us a mile astern watching the 
old ship sailing on and cursing her for leaving us.” 



CHAPTER VII 


OUT STITCHES 

All that night the ‘Kyles’ drove on, the wind 
steadily backing through north-west to west. A 
grey dawn revealed her, a cold, wet ship, stripped 
to her topsails and foresail, rising and falling, 
pushing and surging through a heavy grey sea. 
There was no washing down decks. At six bells, 
seven a.m., Captain Talbot came out of the chart 
room and looked at the weather. A few minutes 
later came the order* 

“Up and loose the lower to’gallant sails.” 

At eight bells tlie upper to’gallant sails were set, 
and by the afternoon the royals had been hoisted 
and she was under full sail. When the royals were 
hoisted, Lovat heard a sea shanty sung for the first 
time. He had loosed the mizzen royal and was 
overhauling the buntlines as the yard rose up the 
mast in little jerks. The thin refrain of the shanty- 
man’s voice came up to him, then the swelling sturdy 
chorus, with its accentuated first and last words, 
which went with the swaying pull on the halyards. 
Later, when the main and fore royals were hoisted, 
he was pulling and joined in the chorus lustily. 

At four o'clock that afternoon the steward took 
Captain Talbot’s tea into the saloon. He usually 
deposited the tray, made a remark about the 
weather and went out. This day, however, he found 
one or two things to adjust on the sideboard and 
seemed reluctant to leave the saloon. 
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Captain Talbot poured himself a cup of tea and 
began eating a buttered scone, while he watched 
the steward. He waited a minute, then said, “Don’t 
fiddle around. Out with it, man. What’s on your 
mind?” ^ 

“It’s about the mate, sir. He’s going to have the 
sticking-plaster finally off in the coming dog watch, 
and I’m taking the stitches out. He’s going to have 
a nasty scar, but he doesn’t know that yet. I’m 
worried about his feelings, when he sees the scar. 
I’ve fobbed him off and made excuses when I’ve 
changed the dressings, and he has not been over- 
curious, but this evening he’ll want to look. He was a 
handsome man, and I think it’s going to worry him.” 

“Handsome fiddlestirJcs. Worry nonsen^. Mr. 
Grant is a sensible man. We have to take what we 
get in this life. Why should Mr. Grant worry about 
a little thing like a scar?” 

“1 don’t doubt he’ll get used to it, sir. But if you 
would appear not to notice it, or treat is as though 
it were merely a scratch the first time you see it, I 
am sure that would help.” 

“What's the matter with you, steward.'* This is 
not a girls’ school. Mi. (irant is the last man to 
require cosseting. You are an old fogey.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The steward went out. He knew Captain Talbot 
would play despite his deprecatory remarks. 

At four bells the mate came below and had his 
tea. As he walked out of the saloon, he said, 

“Now then, steward. Come along and get these 
reef points out of my face.” 

“Yes, Mr. Grant. I shall not be a minute. I’ll 
just get these tea things cleared away.” 
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When the steward appeared at his door, Charlie 
Grant was cutting up some tobacco. He swept the 
tobacco into his pouch and put the pouch and plug 
into the top drawer. 

“Funny thing that torch not turning up,” he 
remarked as he closed the drawer. “I can’t think 
what anyone would want it for.” 

“It seems to me, sir, that the only men who would 
dare to enter your cabin are the two Americans. 
Apparendy their whole life has been one of thievery 
and roguery.” While he was talking, Mackintosh 
pulled off the plaster holding die dressings, and pro- 
ceeded to snip the stitches and pull out the horse- 
hairs with a pair of tweezers. “I hear that they were 
the principals of a gang that made a practice of 
raiding the dockside wa.-ehouses, and stealing from 
barges and lighters lied up for the night. 1 under- 
stand that lighter owners, who made a regular con- 
tribution, could obtain exemption from theft for 
their craft.” 

“Where did you get all this dopc.^” 

“Those two in your watch have been talking. 
They are very small fry here, so they have been 
telling what big men they were in New York.” 

“Apparently they got up against someone bigger 
who had them shot on to us.” 

“I understand that they raided some lighters 
which had been given exemption by another gang. 
In revenge, the other gang got them shanghaied 
aboard here. Tliere we are. That’s the last stitch. 
Now I have made up a large bottle of boracic 
lotion. You must bathe the left side of your faie 
with that twice a day. Boracic lotion is the thing for 
healing up cuts. It is as good as a beauty lotion.” 
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With a broad grin, as he got up to loci into the 
mirror, the mate said, “When she sees my face, Mrs. 
Grant will be*coming to you for the recipe.” 

The smile faded as ChaWie Grant surveyed him- 
self in the mirror. He turned sl(\wly and regarded 
the steward. ’ 

“It’ll have to be a damn good lotion to do any- 
thing with that.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Grant. You keep on with the 
lotion and you will be surprised at the result.” 

The mate was still looking into the mirror. 

“Not so surprised as Mrs. Grant will be when she 
sees my face.” 

Mackintosh admitted to the sailmaker afterwards, 
when he was describing*thc scene, that it had been 
one of the most uncomfortable moments of his life. 
But he had managed to make a dignified exit by 
continuing to assure the mate that boracic had been 
known to heal scars so that hardly a trace remained, 
provided the treatment was meticulously carried out. 

In the course of the second dog watch the steward 
appeared on the poop and warned the second mate. 

“I’ve been waiting for this,” Manning replied. 
“But thanks for the word. I’ll be as blind as a bat 
on me left side.’' 

“Be sure you don’t overdo it. Mr. Manning,” the 
steward anxiously in.sistcd. 

The second mate looked the steward up and 
down. 

“What’s got into ye, steward ? 0\ crdo it indeed ! 
Do ye think I’m a child?” 

“No, Mr. Manning, but you rie Irish, and liable 
to rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

Manning watched the steward’s retreating back. 
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“Ye skow considerable insight for a Scotsman,’* 
he murmured. 

As a final precaution, Mackintosh warned the 
half-deck. He was very'thorough in all that he did. 
When his tall figure appeared round the partition 
Redmond felf uneasy qualms. During the morning 
he had been down the lazaiet helping the steward 
restow some cases that had shifted in the heavy 
weather. The steward had left him alone for a few 
minutes and he had taken opportunity by the fore- 
lock and filled one of his trouser pockets with sugar. 
The pocket had a small hole in it, and he wondered 
if he had left a trail. The steward's first words 
relieved him. 

“You young gentlemon” — Mackintosh always 
addressed the boys in this fashion when he wanted 
something — “might like to know that I have just 
removed the stitches frtjm Mr. Grant’s cheek. 
Naturally there is a bit of a scar. It has not had 
time to heal up yet, so it would be good policy not 
to let him catch you staring at it. A man with a 
scar is a bit self-conscious at first, but if he sees that 
no one pays any attention to it, he soon forgets it. 
In case you aie a bit short of milk, I have a couple 
of tins going spare.” 

He placed a couple of tins of condensed milk on 
the table and went out as quietly as he had come in. 

“Fair enough,” Giay commented. “With our 
mouths full of condensed milk we can hardly 
criticize Mr. Mackintosh’s surgery.” 

MacGiimis immediately took charge of the situa- 
tion. He said: 

“All right, no looking through the after ports 
when he comes out at eight bells.” 
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“That’s right,” Redmond agreed. “A couple 
of ports bung full of face might arouse his sus- 
picions.” 

“We must go out as thbugh nothing had hap- 
pened,” MacGinnis continued. “J)on’t look up at 
the poop, that’s the important thing.* 

When Hibbs went up to strike one bell, he 
warned Duffy, who was at the wheel. A couple of 
minutes before eight bells Charlie Grant went up 
on to the poop. The second mate had rehearsed 
his piece in his mind. He decided that it would be 
foolish not to remark on the fact of the plaster 
having come off. In fact, he was about to do just 
what Mackintosh had feared, ‘rush in where. angels 
fear to tread.’ As the mate came up beside him, 
he said, 

“Ah, that’s an iinpiovement, now the plaster’s 
off, sir.” 

“How the heck do you make that out?” the mate 
demanded. 

“Sticking plaster is like a patch on a sail, spoils 
the clean line of it,” Alanning replied, getting deeper 
into the mire. 

“Sure it does, but if the patch comes off, the split 
is still there, like my face. Which would you choose, 
the patch or that?" 

The mate turned iiis face towards Manning. A 
weal like a red worm bisected the left cheek. It was 
not a pleasant sight. 

“Och, if ye hadn’t mentioned it. I’d never have 
noticed it,” Manning replied brightly. 

“Guess your eyesight’s not what it w’as. Better 
have it tested when we get back,” the mate replied 
sourly. 
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“Sure* I’ve seen scars worse even than that, heal 
up to nothing,” Manning assured h^, 

Charlie Grant grinned at the second mate. 

“That’s the first honest word you’ve said since I 
came up, and, that’s a lie, but I know you mean well.” 

“All right, sir. But at least be fair to yourself. 
You’re not giving it a chance. In a month’s time 
it’ll look nothing like that.” 

“Let’s hope so, but if tliat fellow for’ard doesn’t 
carry a worse mark for the rest of his life, my name’s 
not Charlie Grant.” 

“He looks as though he’s going to be on his back 
for the rest of his life.” 

“If I could be sure of that. I’d sleep a lot easier,” 
the mate replied. 

Hibbs struck eight bells, and the wheel and look- 
out were relieved. Nils Dorky, the yellow-haired 
Dane, relieved Duffy at the wheel. 

“I t’ink I bring trade vind dis vatch,” he said as 
he stepped on to the giating behind Duffy and 
grasped the spokes of the wheel. 

“Sou’-east by cast,” Duffy said as he relinquished 
the wheel. “I hope you do.” 

“Sout-cast by east,” Dorky repeated. “Ven you 
report course, tak a look at de mate’s face. I t’ink 
it look not so good.” 

“1 bet it looks better than the queer fellow’s back 
feels,” Duffy said and walked forward. 

“South-east by east, sir,” he reported to the mate. 

The mate acknowledged the course, and Duffy 
went down the ladder and into the half-deck. 

“What’s it like, close to, Plum?” 

“Looks like a red grummet round a brown 
block.” 
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“Did the mate look different from usual?” Gray 
enquired. 

“Yes, he had a red scar all down the left side of 
his face.” 

“Funny ass.” 

“He looked a bit grim, but that may be the scar. 
It’s changed the look on his face. Pm sorry for Mrs. 
G. He’s not the best-looking man in St. Johns any 
more.” 

Charlie Grant was thinking the same thing as he 
paced the poop. He had never been conceited about 
his good looks, he had just considered himself lucky. 
Girls liked him and he liked them. The pick of the 
bunch had become Mrs. Grant. It was only when 
she showed such pride iii his good looks that he had 
ever seriously considered them, and that was only 
])ecause they mattered to her. And now they were 
gone. Once she had seen him like this, how could 
he ever expect her to look forward to his return from 
a long voyage. There would be no more thrilling 
homecomings. The reunion would be sometliing 
they would dread. Hullo, that man is off his 
course. 

“Where the heck are you going to?” he. snapped 
at Dorky. 

“Sout-east by east. I t'ink toe vind shift.” 

“Don’t tell me what you tluiik. Keep her on her 
course.” 

“She dead on now,” Dorky affirmed. 

“Well, keep her on and don't answer me back.” 

“I not answer back. I say ship not off course, de 
vind shift ” 

Dorky stopped talking as the mate approached 
and looked into the compass. For a moment he had 
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thought the mate was going to knock him off the 
grating, although Charlie Grant Jiad made no 
threatening action. It was true the thought had 
been in the mate’s miild. Nils Dorky was good- 
looking. His, fair hair, and clear skin would be 
attractive to a woman. Charlie Grant had a surge 
of furious anger at the thought that this man from 
forward could take back his good looks to some 
cheap little girl, while he, Charlie Grant, would 
have to return as a scar-face to the peerless woman 
who still at this moment joyously thought of him 
as ‘the handsomest man in St. Johns.’ At that 
moment he would willingly have smashed Dorky’s 
face to a pulp, but he sensed the man’s apprehen- 
sion, which automatically* stayed his hand, for the 
mate was no bully. He was a very fair-minded man, 
and he told himself that the man had a right to 
stick up for himself after being wrongly accused. 
And why take it out of Dorky, when by rights he 
should go forward and pull Skinner out of his bunk 
and take it out of him? So strong was this lurge that 
the mate was glad the key was in Forsyth’s posses- 
sion. Captain Talbot came out of the chart room. 
His voice brought the mate to his senses. 

“The wind is veering. We ought to have the 
Trades by morning.” 

“Looks like it,” the mate replied. He hurried 
forward to the break of the poop shouting, “Weather 
crossjack brace.” 

The action of squaring the yards took the mate’s 
mind off his own troubles. As he walked back along 
the flying bridge after squaring the yards a trifle, he 
reflected that action and work were the only things 
to take his mind off his scar. There was plenty of 
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action and work during the eight to twelve that 
night. The w^nd was all over the place. It veered 
and it backed* it fell light and it blew up in squalls. 
Twice during the watch ‘they were standing by 
royal halyeirds. 

When the port watch went below' at eight bells, 
Nils Dorky described his scene with the mate. 
While the watch were getting into their bunks, 
Dorky sat on a form and indignantly held forth. 
‘He was a good helmsman and everyone knew it. 
Every ship he had been in had told him he was a 
good helmsman, and this mate asked him where ho 
was going when he was dead on his course. They 
all knew the mate was sore about the mark on his 
face, but why should he take it out of Nils Dorky? 
Nils Dorky had not put the mark on the mate’s face, 
so why should the mate take it out of Nils Dorky? 
What had happened this night was a picture of 
what was going to happen every night. The mate 
was going to take it out of the crew. Hadn’t he kept 
the crowd working during the whole of the watch ? 
Had they had a minute for a smoke? As soon as 
one job was finished hadn't the mate found 
another? Was he going to ' 

“All right. Nils, save it till one bell,” John Coomb, 
the little fair-haired Englishman said. 

“Vat you mean, save till vun bell? I say vat I 
hav to say. Who are you tell me ” 

Protests rose from all sides. 

“Ve vant to sleep.” — “Tell de starboard vatch, 
dey are on deck.” — “Quiet.” — “Shut yer trap, 
Dorky” — and so forth. 

When the noise had subsided. Walker said, “Let 
the fool talk if he wants to; nobody’s listening.” 
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This arppaioiitiy did die nick. Still muttering. 

got inlo his bunk. But the ^flect of his re- 
marks remained, and the mate was ci edited with 
having turned spiteful And kept the watch on the 
go for four hqur$ because he had a grouch. When 
the port watch turned out at four a.m., the star- 
board watch also reported four hours of pulley- 
hauley. But this did nothing to eradicate in the 
minds of the port watch the idea that the mate had 
vented his personal spite against them and might be 
expected to continue so to do. 

At four a.m. the weather was still squally, but the 
wind was blowing from the right direction, north- 
ca.st. Wlicn the sun rovsc it seemed to di.ssipate the 
clouds and rain. By six bells it was real trade wind 
weather, blue sky above w'ith fleecy white clouds 
sailing happily along, and blue water below, the 
‘Kyles’ carrying a white cloud of canvas and splash- 
ing happily along with snow-white foam purling at 
the bow. 

‘‘This is what we have been looking for," Captain 
Talbot said, when he appeared on the poop just 
after six bells. ’‘It is good to be alive this weather." 

The mate’s reply was not as cordial as usual. 
Captain Talbot wondered if the steward’s pre- 
monitions might not have some foundation. He 
decided to make no mention of the scar, although 
it was not a pleasant sight, and in the ordinary he 
would have commented upon it and suggested that 
the sea air would soon heal it up. The mate was 
awaiting some such remark. When Captain Talbot 
said nothing, Charlie Grant assumed that it could 
only mean that the Old Man was ignoring an un- 
pleasant sight and subject. It seemed to him that 
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men no longer looked at him when they spoke to 
him. To tes|t this, he sent for MacGinnis, who 
always lookea him straight in the eye. He asked 
how Lovat was settling in. This question would 
allow MacGinnis to adopt his ny>st cherished role, 
the senior apprentice reporting on one of his flock, 
and he would probably reply at some length. 

MacGinnis did reply at some length. He meticu- 
lously avoided looking the mate in the .jyes, as he 
knew if he did his eyes would be drawn to that 
glaring scar. He Ht he was doing the male a good 
turn by not looking at that scar. When he had 
finished his favourable report on Lovat as a quiet, 
conscientious young fellow, who w'ould not*harm a 
flea, the mate dismissed him w'ith a “Tliank you, 
Mac.” 

MacGinnis had corroborated finally the mate’s 
suspicions that the scar was something which made 
people avoid looking at him. The whole result of 
the steward’s well-meaning efforts was to sour the 
mate in a way that no amount of condolence, re- 
mark or criticism would have done. It was a bad 
ctutlook for the ship’s 'ompany for the rest of the 
voyage, or it w'ould have been if a chance impulse 
had not caused Charlie Grart, on his w’ay to his 
cabin, to speak lo Lovat. 

After the second mate had relieved him at eight 
bells, the mate was w alking from the port ladder to 
the door of the cabin alleyway when Lovat stepped 
out of the lamp locker, which was on the port side 
of the break of the poop, and w^aited for the mate 
to pass. Charlie Grant sudden!'^ conceived the idea 
of discovering what ‘the quiet chap, who wouldn’t 
harm a flea’ thought about the scar. This time the 
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mate went directly to the point. Lovat noted the 
bitterness in his tone. I 

“How’d you like to have a scar like this, boy?” 

Lovat smiled as he (.onsidered the scar for a 
moment. 

“I’d be proud of it, sir. I should feel it was a 
battle scar that distinguished me from the common 
herd.” 

Charlie Grant was staggered. 

“The hell you would,” he muttered, as he stepped 
into the cabin alleyway and entered his cabin. The 
answer was so unexpected and the idea so novel to 
Charlie Grant that, in considering it he forgot his 
bitterness and was able to think of the scar in a 
detached manner for the fii«t time, tie also derived 
satisfaction from the manner in which Lovat had 
looked at the scar appraisingly and frankly and with 
no sign of revulsion. What struck him forcibly, 
however, was the boy’s calm assurance. No flus- 
tered bashfulness at being suddenly required to 
make a remark about the mate’s personal appear- 
ance. This boy had character. Charlie Grant 
chuckled at the blindness of MacGinnis, who was 
so dazzled by himself that he was unable to discern 
anyone else clearly. That chuckle was the turning 
point. The steward was pleased at the success of 
his plan as he served the mate and noted that he 
was in his usual good spirits. 



CHAPTER VIII 


GANGSTER FORAY 

On Friday, July i6, when the ‘Kyles’ picked up the 
North-East Trade Winds, Cat and Joe obtained the 
rope locker key frorr Forsyth and brought the 
breakfast along. They had now' established a 
regular drill in the way they looked after Skinner. 
In the morning, otic would bring the breakfast along 
while the other got the key and opened the door and 
helped Skinner with the bucket and his ablutions. 
Usually the rope locker w'as aired out and the 
ablutions finished by the lime the food arrived. On 
this Friday, Cat was doing the chores and Joe 
bringing the food. Friday’s breakfast was Ling fish, 
dried cod soaked in water then boiled. It was not 
very appetising. 

“You can’t tell me they eat this muck aft,” 
Skinner remarked. His language was becoming 
more nautical. 

Joe said, “Th’ fellers says they cats if in th’ cabm, 
but cooked different.” 

“It’d have t’ be cooked dift'e. ent before I’d eat it 
in th’ cabin, but livin’ in a pen, y’er liable t’ get th’ 
habits of a pig wdthout noticin’ it. I may be stuck 
in this pen, but tliat’s no reason I sit’d continue t’ 
eat pig weish, nor you fellers neiihei . We got t’ get 
down t’ that lazaret, an’ this is th’ line. You come 
on at midnight. Cat, an’ you gut no duty in y’er 
time on deck. Have th’ flash an’ a bag with you, 
an’ when they’re all in a huddle while th’ bosun’s 
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countin’ -heads, range yerself alongside the cabin 
door. When th’ big boyo says, ‘Relfcve th’ wheel,’ 
is yer chance.” 

“It’s takin’ an awfuh chance, Skinner, with th’ 
fellers all there.”, 

“Not if you time it right. No one looks at the 
cabin door, they’re all hell-bent on gettin’ back t’ 
their hutches, an’ that’s th’ time when th’ two 
boyos’s cabins is empty. You finds y’er way down 
into th’ lazaret, through that door in th’ left of the 
cabin alleyway. You fill y’er bag, an’ don’t hold 
y'er hand, it's gotta last a while.” 

“O.K., Skinner, but how'm I goin’ t’ get out 
with that lot? Th’ bosun is hangin’ around, 
there's a boy hangin’ aK>und keepin' time, an' 
th’ big boyo is on th’ poop. Any one of 'em t an 
see me.” 

“O.K., O.K., I got that liguiecl out,” Skinnci 
assured him. “Hcre’.s what you do. When two bells 
goes, you start an’ pack up. You get up an’ wait 
by th’ door for three bells. When three bells goes, 
you count twenty, slow, then come out. There’ll 
be a lot of fuss on th’ port side, an’ th' big boyo'll 
be runnin’ along there with th' whole gang. You 
sneak up th’ slaib<)ard side an' dump the goods 
behind th’ log they call th' spare spar. Then you 
join in with th’ fellers pullin’ ropes.” 

“I got it, Skinner,” Joe put in. “I’m on lookout 
th' second two hours. As soon as I strike eight bells 
an’ holler out ‘All’s well,’ an’ they all go aft t’ 
change th’ watch, I do my stuff.” 

“That’s right, Joe. You skin flown an’ grab the 
goods an’ dump it somewheres under th’ fo’c’slc 
head till breakfast time.” 
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Cat said, “S’pose there ain’t no fuss at three bells, 
what then?” ^ 

Skinner looked knowing. “Don’t worry, Cat. 1 
hear things outside this door, an’ I know there’s 
goiu’ to be a fuss at three bells.”, 

"O.K., so long there’s goin’ t’ be* a fuss at three 
bells t’ give me a getaway. I’m in on this. But if I 
thought there was a chance of th’ big boyo gettin’ 
T line on me. I’d say ‘Nothin’ doin’.’ You marked 
him fer life, Skinner. If he got only a baby excu.se, 
there’s nothin’ he wouldn’t do t’ any of us three.” 

“Come again. Cat. You got it all wrong,” 
Skinner admonished. “You’re thinkin’ only of th’ 
mate, but it don’t rest with him. You’re fergettin' 
th’ Capt’in. He’s all fes* law an’ order. No rough 
stuff fer him. Per some leasun I ain’t got yet, the 
big boyo does w'hat th’ Capt'in tells him. So y’see 
th' Capt'in’s goin' to take caie of us.” 

Tw'o bells ended the discussion abruptly. Cat and 
Joe gathered up the feeding utensils and went out 
on deck. 

All day the ‘Kyles' drove along before the bene- 
ficient breeze of the Nc h-East Trade Wind. Damp 
tlotliing was spread out to diy on the hatihes and 
spare spars. A few tlothes-li’’''s carried fluttering 
garments. A general cheerfulness pervaded the 
ship. The crew went about their duties with smiling 
faces; the duds chipping and scraping the starboard 
bulwarks; the seamen doing sailorising jobs, some 
up the foremast overhauling foot-rope-., Caldw'ell on 
the fore hatch splicing a wire grummet for a block, 
Yargo serving a length of w'ue rope, with Jim 
Holland passing the ball of spun yarn round and 
round in time with tlie serving mallet. Tlie w'holc 
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routine of renewal and maintenance that goes on 
during the passage of the Trades. 

That night, when the port watch turned out at 
one bell, a quarter to midnight. Cat put on a pair 
of soft slippers l^e had bought in the slop chest. 
Then he went out on deck. When the watch came 
out of the fo’c’slc at eight bells, he mingled with 
them. No one noticed the rolled-up sack under his 
arm, which he had brought from mider the fo’c’sle 
head. A marline spike, for opening cases, and the 
torch were concealed inside his .shirt. The w'atch 
stood round the after hatch while the bosun counted 
heads. Cat stood by the lamp locker ready to dart 
into the cabin alleyway. He was not feeling too 
happy. He felt very conspicuous and was in two 
minds whether to postpone the attempt or not. 
Then a curious thing happened. 

As the mate said “Relieve the wheel and look 
out,” there was a crash, as a heavy wooden bucket 
fell from the top of the half-deck to the main deck. 
All eyes looked forward and the mate said, “Find 
out how that bucket came out of the rack, bosun.” 

Nobody saw Cat slip into the cabin alleyway. He 
found the second door on the left unlocked and 
slipped inside, closing the door after him. A narrow 
alleyway opened into a larger space, in the centre 
of which was a grating. Cat lifted this and de- 
scended a short wide ladder. He CQuld hear the slap 
of water against the ship’s side and occasional bumps 
from the rudder and steering gear. He flashed his 
torch round. Piled high in every direction, were 
groups of cases carefully stowed and chocked off 
against the movements of the ship. 

This was truly treasure trove. He lifted down 
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three cases of tinned tongues and opened the fourth 
with the marljne spike. They were large tins and 
he took three, ,hen closed the case, pressing the nails 
into their original holes. He replaced the case and 
put the other three on top of it. 

He carried out the same procedure with other 
cases, taking six tins of condensed milk, a dozen of 
sardines, and half a dozen of salmon, six tins of 
canned fruit, a large seven-pound tin of butter and 
two large tins of jam. He came on a case of currants 
and one of raisins, and emptied some into the sack. 
From a bag of sugar he filled his trousers pockets. 

On deck, the mate was watching the fights of a 
passing steamer. She was probably bound Jbr the 
States, which made him* think of his wife, happily 
going about her life in St. Johns, all unaware of the 
shock awaiting her. Or would she think as young 
Ross did, and feel that it w’as a battle scar that made 
him look distinguished. Women were stramge in 
their fancies, but it was a comforting thought. 

Three bells went, and a moment later the fore 
royal halyards parted. The yard crashed down and 
hung in the lifts, while e s til thrashed and flapped. 
“Clew up that royzd,” the mate cried. He went 
forward along the deck and e'-amined the broken 
fall. 

“What the heck could have done that?” he 
demanded. 

“Seems to me, it’s who the heck could have done 
it,” Walker said. “That’s no chafe. It’s been cut. 
Two strands cut and the third narted.” 

The mate said, “Bosun, fine liC watch up and 
see if anyone is missing. Mac, get up on the poop 
and keep an eye on her.” 
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The watch lined up and the bosun counted heads. 

“All correct, sir. Caldwell at th^ wheel, Jumbo 
on lookout. Twelve here, and the 'two boys four- 
teen. Mac on the poop fifteen.” 

Charlie Grant. went to the head of the line. He 
said: 

“Stay where you are everybody. Don’t change 
your positions. Now, Walker, you say you were on 
the spare spar since two bells. Have you got any 
witnesses to that?” 

“My oath, sir. You don’t think I skinned up the 
shrouds an’ cut the halyard.s? I ” 

“Never mind what I think. Have you got a 
witness?” 

“I got three witnesses.* Johnnie C’oomb, young 
Jim and Hart. We was all sittin’ there talking.” 

“That’s good enough.’* 

Yargo was next. 

“I vas lie down on starboard side, main hatch. 
Hart vas policeman. He know I there.” 

“Good enough, gel for’anl.” 

Hals, the big Dane, and Nils Dorky each vouched 
for the other. Both had been lying on the main hatcli. 

Nordal and jornsen, the two Norwegians, were 
also together and vouched for each other. 

This left only Jose, the Portugee, and Cat and Joe. 

“Where were you, Jose?” the mate asked. 

“Me. I sleepa after da fore hatch.” 

“Anyone sec you?” 

“Noa one seea me. But you look my pill, my 
blanket. You scea, yes?” 

“Your pillow and blanket, eh? Wonder you 
haven’t got your mattress out. Show me.” 

They went forward and found the pillow and 
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blanket on the after side of the fore hatch. The 
mate called Ha^t. 

“You were j»oliceman, Hart. Did you see Jose 
here?” 

“Yeah, I saw him, sir. I guess Jie was there all 
right.” 

“Where were the other two Americans, Cat and 
Joe?” 

“They usually doss under th’ fo’c’sle-head. I saw 
Joe. I dunno ’bout Cat.” 

Joe said, “I was right there by th' windlass, an’ 
Cat was beside me.” 

“What about that. Hart?” the mate demanded. 

“I didn’t sec Cat, but I wouldn’t swear he wasn’t 
there.” 

Feeling he must put up a show, with the "Sugar 
burning holes in his pockets, Cat chimed in; “1 was 
lyin’ right there. I was that tired, I just lay on th’ 
deck deado. What d' I want t’ cut th’ halyards for? 
All I want is t’ sleep, seein’ I don’t get no sleep in 
th’ day. I got 'nough work. I ain’t goin’ t’ do 
anythin’ t’ make more work f’r myself,” 

“Perhaps not,” Charlie Grant said. “But you’re 
the only one not definitely accounted for. The one 
thing in your favour is, you don’t know enough to 
pull a spite like cutting halyards, so we’ll count you 
out.” He walked back and addressed the men 
grouped by the spare spar. “I’m warning you port 
watch, the lot of you. If any more funny things 
happen like the bucket off the half-deck and this 
halyard cutting, there’ll be no more sleeping on 
hatches or getting out pillows and blankets for you’ll 
be working every minute of the watch. So it’s up 
to the lot of you to keep your eyes skinned and 
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catch the fiinny boy who is pulling these stunts. All 
right, bosun. Turn the fall end fo^ end and put a 
long splice were it parted.” 

The mate went up on to the fo’c’sle-head and aft 
along the flying bridge. He was puzzled as to why 
the halyards should have been cut. If any man in 
the port watch had been bullied or hazed, he might 
do it to vent a spite on the o’^her men in the watch, 
but tliey were so clearly a happy crowd, as crowds 
went, that the idea was absurd. Then again how 
had the halyards been cut? Walker and company 
would have seen anyone getting down from the rail. 
But, wait a minute, could they have been cut from 
the after end of the forward house? He stopped and 
looked up at the tie halyard block swaying above 
with the fall dangling from it. Yes, a man could lie 
on the canvas cover of the gig, which was on the 
port side of the forward house, and cut the halyards 
with a knife tied on the end of a stick. And where 
they had been cut, about a fathom and a half above 
the rail, was just where .such a one, with such an 
instrument, would reach to. He went back and felt 
the canvas cover of the gig. The side inboard of the 
ridge pole was quite slack as though a body had 
been lying on it. He went aft along the flying 
bridge. 

“Mac,” he said. “Take a torch out of my room, 
and get Tommy and Reddy and search the top of 
the forward house. See if you can find a stick with 
a knife tied on the end. If the lacings of the boat 
covers have not been disturbed, you need not look 
inside the boats. Don’t make a fuss and don’t tell 
the men.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour the three re- 
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turned carrying a six-foot batten with a sheath 
knife tied in the end. 

“Where did you find it?” the mate asked. 

“Tucked away alongside the carpenter’s planks.” 

The mate put it inside the chart room. He would 
examine it when daylight came. fVhCn the halyards 
had been turned end for end, the fore royal was 
once again hoisted to its appointed place. 

The next morning Charlie Grant reported to 
Captain Talbot what had occurred during the 
night. Together they examined the batten with the 
knife fastened to the end. The knife was made fast 
to the batten with spun yarn wound round and 
round and tied with a reef knot. 

“Not a good lashing, >but sufficient for ihc Pur- 
pose,” was Captain Talbot’s comment. 

The mate said, “The only man not accounted for 
was the American hobo. Cat, but there was nothing 
to show he was not where he said he was. He argued 
he got no sleep in the daytime, so he wouldn’t want 
to make work at night when he could get a doss on 
the quiet. There is something in that.” 

“True,” Captain Talbot agreed. “I should think 
another week would be sufficient punishment for 
those two. There is little harm they can do at sea. 
They should be given a chance to behave. If they 
misbehave a second time, you can keep them up 
for the rest of the voyj^e.” 

“I think they’re a bad lot, sir.” 

The mate was loth to make any concession to 
these two. He felt the only way to keep them down 
was to keep them tired. 

“So do I,” Captain Talbot confirmed, “but I 
always believe in giving a man a second chance.” 
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He walked to the rail and back. “This cutting of 
halyards is something I have only experienced once 
before. He was a man who was wrong in the head. 
We had to shut him up eventually. You had better 
get all hands aft and I will talk to them now, before 
the watch bcldw turn in.” 

When the men came aft, Captain Talbot ad- 
dressed them. 

“You all know what happened last night. Some- 
one lay on the boat cover of the gig and cut the fall 
with this weapon. If it is anyone with a grievance, 
it’s up to the rest of you to spot him and save your- 
selves a lot of trouble. Personally I can see no 
reason for any grievance. Your food and conditions 
are as good as you will find on any ship afloat. Is 
there anyone who can throw any light on the 
matter?” 

“Wliat about the man in the rope locker, sir?” 
Pepper suggested. 

“The man is unable to walk. He is locked in and 
the bosun of my watch has the key. You may count 
him out.” He held up the batten with the knife on 
the end,' “Can anyone identify this sheath knife?” 

The batten was passed round. When Nils Dorky 
saw it, he exclaimed : 

“Vy, it is my knife. Eveiy'where I search. Every- 
vun I ask ” 

“My oath, you did,” Walker said. “I thought 
you’d lost a jewelled dagger, the fuss you made 
about it.” 

The mate asked, “Where did you lose it, Dorky?” 

“I tink I put ’im down ven 1 vork under fo’c’sle- 
hcad.” 

“Very well, you may have it back,” Captain 
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Talbot said, and sent the men forward, after warn- 
ing them to report at once any suspicious actions on 
the part of anyone on board the ship. If there was 
a madman aboard, the sooner he was discovered 
the better for everyone. For a fe\^ days every man 
felt that he was being watched, bilt, as nothing 
further happened, it was soon possible for the 
humorists to raise a laugh by glaring at anyone 
using a knife for an unusual purpose. Meanwhile, 
Skinner and Cat and Joe looked forward to their 
nieals as the high-lights of the day. 



CHAPTER IX 


MACGV*INIS CATCHES A TARTAR 

On Thursday, July 22, after the ‘Kyles’ had 
been running across the face of the North-East 
Trades for a week, and six days after the fore 
royal halyards had been cut, the starboard 
watch went below at midday. Duffy, Hibbs and 
Lovat were in the half-deck. Lovat had just 
returned from taking the food kids back to the 
galley. 

Lovat enquired, “Why* don’t you take a regular 
wheel, Ewart?” 

Before Hibbs could reply, Duffy said, “You don’t 
take a regular wheel till the final year of your 
apprenticeship.” 

“Do you mean to say I must wait three years 
before I am allowed to steer?” 

“That’s right,” Duffy conlirmed. 

“Why is that?” 

“Steering is a responsible job. It takes a long 
time to learn how to steer a ship like this.” 

“I bet it won’t take me long. I’ve steered my 
father’s yacht since I was a kid.” 

“Steering a boat with a tiller is kid’s work. 
Steering a ship like this is a man’s job.” 

“My father has a thirty-five-ton yawl. Believe 
me, it’s no kid’s job steering her in a fresh breeze. 
Anyway, if it takes a long time to learn to steer this 
ship, the sooner I start the better.” 

Lovat went out on deck. 
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“I believe he’s gone to ask the mate if he can take 
a wheel,” Hibbs said. 

Duffy laughed. “If he has, he’ll be handling a 
chipping hammer for the ecst of his watch below.” 

Lovat strolled round the deck till he saw the mate 
standing by the main hatch tamdg to the sail* 
maker, who was putting a patch on a staysail. They 
both looked at Lovat as he approached them. 

“May I go up and stand by the man at the wheel, 
sir? I’m used to steering my father’s yacht. I 
should like to see what’s it’s like steering this one.” 

Charlie Grant regarded Lovat quizzically. Jock, 
cocking a bright eye at the lamb putting its head 
into the lion’s mouth, waited for the crunch. 
Instead, in the mildc«5t of tones, the mate a&ked, 

“How big is your father’s yacht?” 

Lovat told him, and Jock w'aited for a scathing 
comparison with the tonnage of the ‘Kyles,’ but 
none came. The sailmakei knew nothing of the 
deep impression Lovat’s remark about the scar had 
made on the mate. He also overlooked the fact that 
Charlie Grant was a ‘blue nose’ from St. Johns, New- 
foundland, where a sailor is judged by the standards 
prevailing in the fishing schooners of the Grand 
Banks. Tlie mate had started his sea career in 
these schooners, and a thirty-five-ton yaw'l was suffi- 
ciently near to them in size to trouse his immediate 
interest. 

“How far have you been in her?” was the next 
question. 

“Round Ireland, Scotland, the Baltic, and up the 
coast of Norway. But Iceland is the farthest we’ve 
been.” 

“Did you carry any paid hands?” 
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“No, sir. My brother and I were the crew, and 
my father and uncle were the skipper and mate.” 

“I guess you’ve seen some weatiier,” was the 
mate’s comment. “You can take a lee wheel now. 
I’ll be along presently and see what you can do 
with her.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

They watched Lovat as ue walked aft. Jock 
resumed Ids sewing. 

“What about the other three, sir?” Jock had 
sailed so long with Charlie Grant that he was 
privileged. 

“He’s ahead of them,” the mate replied. “None 
of them asked if they could take a wheel before 
they’d been three weeks in the ship. They were still 
looking at their elbow to find their nose. You’ve 
got to start in small craft to be a hundred per cent 
seaman. He’s the first boy I’ve had who’s started 
right. I’ll lay that boy steers this ship as sweet as 
honey.” 

“Well,” thought Jock, .sitting in his bench, the 
canvas across his knees, and sewing rapidly in 
rhythmic movement, his ‘palmed’ right hand push- 
ing the needle up to the hilt through the stiff canvas, 
his strong forefinger and thumb drawing it through 
all in one swift movement, and his left hand snicking 
the long twine tight after each stitch, “if he keeps 
you as sweet as honey, we’ll not grudge him your 
favours.” 

Walker was at the wheel when Lovat eame up 
and said; 

“Do you mind if I take the lee wheel? The mate 
has given his permission.” 

“If it’s all right with his nibs, I pass,” Walker 
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concurred, his eye on the weather leech of the 
mizzen royal. •“She’s going ‘Full anfl by’.” 

Lovat stepped on to the starboard grating and 
grasped the spokes of the Jbig wheel, his left hand 
above his shoulder, his right hand low down. His 
hands slid from spoke to spoke as Walker gave the 
ship wheel. By the steering compass before him, 
the ship was heading south-east-by-south. He 
noticed by the tell-tale that the ship was carrying 
a few spokes of weather helm. This accorded with 
his own ideas of comfortable steering. It did not 
take him long to realise that Walker was a very 
good helmsman. The mizzen royal was full, and 
although the weather leech did not lift, it was never 
far from the shivering point. 

From his position right aft, he saw the ‘Kyles’ in 
all her beauty; the sweep of the deck, the sheer of 
the rail up to the* fo’c’slc-hcad, the wave spreading 
<»ut from cither bow; the hanging terraces of white 
canvas one above the other; the symmetrical sweep 
of the weather yard arms, each yard braced up a 
fraction sharper than the yard above. 

His thoughts w'ere interrupted by MacGinnis, 
standing square in fiont of him, looking disap- 
provingly grim and saying, 

“You’d better get down before the mate sees you, 
or there’ll be hell to pay.” 

At that moment Charlie Grant came round the 
weather side of the chart room, 

“What about that block, Mac?” He was en- 
quiring about a block MacGinnis had been over- 
hauling. 

“The roller bearings have gone, sir. If Simo can’t 
fix it, it will need a new sheave.” He indicated 
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Lovat. “Fve just told Ross to go down on deck. 
He didn*t knoW he wasn’t allowed kcre.” 

“All right, Mac. I’ll deal with him.” 

“Don’t be too hard « on him, sir. He’s new to 
it all.” 

The mate turned his back on MacGinnis. 

“What’s she heading. Walker?” 

“Sou’-east-a-half-south, sir. Full an’ by.” 

“All right, hand over to the boy. You go for a 
smoke till four bells. Take over, Ross.” 

Lovat crossed over to the weather grating, 
stepped up behind Walker and took over the wheel. 
Walker stepped down. “Full an’ by,” he said. 

“Full and by,” Lovat repeated. He glanced up 
at the royal, then at the horizon ahead and got the 
feeling of the wind on his cheek. 

MacGinnis watched, waiting, for the frantic 
wheeling of the novice, for Lovat’s look of calm 
assurance to turn to worried anxiety as lie brought 
the ship into the wind with flapping canvas, then 
gave her too much helm and run her off too far, and 
finally for the mate to call on the senior apprentice 
to show the novice how simple it was when you 
knew how. But Lovat continued to look calmly 
assured. The wake was as straight as it had been 
under Walker’s helmsmanship. Lovat’s anticipa- 
tion was so accurate that only a minimum of helm 
was necessary. 

“Let’s have a look at that sheave, Mac,” the mate 
said, leading the way down on deck and followed 
by MacGinnis, aboil with all the recriminations to 
be heaped on Lovat for having deceived everyone, 
MacGinnis in particular, thereby causing the senior 
apprentice to look foolish in front of the mate. The 
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fellow was as bad as Tonuny. The same cockshiire- 
ness and know-all manner. It wfts bad enough 
having one Tommy in the half-deck, but with two 
of them, the work of the^scnior apprentice would 
be doubled in keeping these know-aills in their place 
and preventing slaclmess in the carrying out of 
duties. 

When the mate had gone down. Tommy Gray 
nipped up to the poop for a moment. 

“Nice work, Ross. 1 don't know how you 
wangled it, but congrats.” 

At four bells, Jose Tomalo, the plump son of 
Portugal, relieved Lovat at the wheel. 

“You changa da watcha, no?” Jose said as he 
took over the wheel. 

“Full and by. No, I no changa da watcha, yes,” 
Lovat replied with a grin as he handed over. 

He reported to the mate. 

“Full and by, sir. Thank you very much. I 
enjoyed that. She almost steers herself.” 

“Sure she docs,” the mate replied. “With some 
of these heavy-handed hobos, you'd think she hadn’t 
got a rudder. You’ll take a tegular wheel irt future, 
Ross.” 

“I’d like to, sir. But it’s ratlier hard on Ewart. 
He’s senior to me.” 

“What’s to stop him doing what you did, taking 
a lee wheel in his w'ateh below. You take him up 
and show him how. When he can steer. I’ll give 
him his chance.” 

When Lovat returned to the half-deck, Duffy said, 

“Mac’s got it in for you. Why didn’t you tell us 
you could steer?” 

“I’ve never steered anything this size,” Lovat 
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replied. “I never imagined it was so easy. She’s 
much slower oil the helm than the ‘‘Linda,’ that’s 
my father’s yawl,” 

Hibbs said, “I shall have to do something about 
this. What did the mate say when you asked 
him?” 

“He told me to take the lee wheel and said he 
ivould come along and sec Nv^hat I could do. He 
says I’m to take a regular wheel, and if you like to 
learn in your watch below he’ll give you a regulai 
wheel.” 

“He said that?” Duffy exclaimed. “What d’you 
know about that? He never gave us a chance like 
that. You’ve started something, Ross.” 

When MacGinnis came below at eight bells, he 
glared at Ross but made no rcmaik. At four bells, 
the end of the first dog watch, he showed himself on 
deck for a while, then came into the half-deck where 
the starboard watch were finishing their tea. 

“What’s this about your taking a rcgulai wheel?” 
he demanded. 

‘'That’s what the mate said.” Lovat replied. 

“Who do you think you are? Yfm haven’t been 
at sea a dog watch, and you ask the mate if you can 
take a regular wheel. WTiat sort of game arc you 
playing? You never told us you could steer.” 

“I didn’t know that I could steer a ship this size, 
and I didn’t ask if I could lake a regular wheel.” 

“You must have done. It’s the last thing the 
mate would give a new apprentice without asking.” 

Lovat continued his tea without replying. Mac- 
Ginnis went on, 

“You know, Ross, you’ve got a lot to learn. You 
can’t come and throw your weight around here just 
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because your father has a yacht. And if you go 
sucking up to the mate, you’ll find* yourself very 
unpopular. You’ve got to faU in line with the 
customs of the half-deck, \yhat d’you think you’ll 
gain by taking a regular wheel? What’s going to 
happen if your wheel falls in yofir 'Peggy or Flo 
times? I’ll tell you what will happen. You will do 
them in your watch below', and don’t let me see you 
skimping them either.” 

It was Lovat’s Peggy, and he began emptying the 
remains of the meal into the food kid to return it 
to the galley, where all odd scraps went for pig 
swill. 

‘‘Well,” MacGinnis snapped. “Why don’t you 
say something? Arc you dumb?’' 

Lovat paused in his clearing up. He said, 

“I don’t like being called a liar ” 

He picked up the kid and the teapot and left the 
half-deck. 

“What’s the mattei with him?” MacGinnis said. 
“1 never called him a liar.” 

Duffy said, “You told him he must have asked 
the mate, after he’d said he hadn’t. You can’t play 
games with him, Mac. Ht s quiet, but he’s a funny 
chap. If he’s got an idea, you can’t shift him, and 
he’s got a lot of ideas.” 

“Then he’ll have to change his ideas, that’s all. 
Things arc coming to a pretty pass when a blessed 
gi eenhorn, with grass still growing between his toes, 
can come and upset the settled customs of a half- 
deck.” 

Lovat reappeared round the partition. Mac- 
Ginnis said, 

“All right, if you think I called you a liar, I take 
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it back. But, if you didn’t ask the mate, why did 
he give you a*^egular wheel?” 

“I presume because he found L could steer. 1 
asked him if 1 could stand by the man at the wheel, 
and he said I could take a lee wheel and he would 
come along a^id’see what I could do with her.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that?” MacGinnis de- 
manded. “Letting me look foolish trying to stick 
up for you because I thought the mate was going 
to give you hell.” 

“The mate came round the chart house before I 
could tell you,” Lovat explained. “I know as well 
as you do that I can’t go to the wheel without 
permission.” 

“Greenhorns are liable to do anything. Look 
what you’ve done already. Next thing you know 
Ewart and Reddy will be wanting to take a wheel 
and you’ll all be crying out for Plum and me to 
do Flo.” 

They all suddenly realised that they were seeing 
a new Lovat. The initiative in the argument had 
passed from MacGinnis to Lovat. In his school 
Debating Society, Lovat had a reputation for being 
devastating whenever he rose to speak with that 
determined glint in his eyes, which the half-deck 
were seeing for the first time. 

He asked, “What is your objection to doing Flo?” 

MacGinnis replied, “Flo and Peggy are junior’s 
jobs, and I am senior apprentice. I am not going 
back to junior’s jobs.” 

“You prefer washing down decks,” Lovat com- 
mented, “but Flo is a more responsible job than 
scrubbing decks and carrying buckets of water, 
which any nitwit can do.” 
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Duffy grinned. He did not mind seeing Mac- 
Ginnis discomfited. He said, “I ttJld you he had 
ideas.” 

MacGinnis became the heavy senior apprentice. 

“You may think that’s clever or funny, but better 
men than you will ever be decided tiiat any green- 
horn could do Peggy or Flo, and that washing down 
decks was the first step to sailorising,” 

Lovat replied at once, “And apparently the same 
better men decided that an apprentice must be 
three years at sea before he could steer a ship, 
which is absurd. I have just proved it so. I think 
you are out of date. 1 came into sail to learn sea- 
manship from the bottom, and I’m not going to let 
any out of date ideas hold me up or waste my time. 
I have had a modern education, and one of the 
precepts I have learned is to accept nothing on its 
face value. Because my father and grandfather 
accepted certain values is no reason why I should 
accept them. Precedents and prejudice are the 
stumbling-block of progress. It is a precedent that 
an apprentice can’t steer till he is in his fourth year, 
and it is prejudice that objects to his doing so, even 
when he has proved that he can. I am warning you 
that from now on, I am not letting precedents or 
prejudice stand in the way oi my learning the job 
I came to learn.” 

This speech shocked MacGinnis, but what 
shocked him more, was this quiet newcomer laying 
down the law to the senior apprentice, and in 
language and arguments for which he could find 
no reply. He knew the other apprentices w'ere de- 
lighting in his discomfiture, but there was still one 
weapon he could use, and the occasion justified it. 
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Red-faced and furious, he kicked the stool out of 
the way and stood before Lovat. 

“So, we’ve got a sea lawyer in the» half-deck,” he 
hissed. “Well, this is what we do with sea lawyers.” 

Lovat ducked the blow and came back with a 
short arm jab in the solar plexus that left Mac- 
Ginnis doubled up, frantically gasping for air. 

Lovat said, “Listen, Mac. Don’t start anything, 
please. You haven’t a chance.” 

Gray realised from the indomitable glint in Mac- 
Ginnis’s eye, that when he got his wind back the 
fight would be on again. With a jerk of his thumb 
he motioned Lovat to go outside. Lovat went. 

When MacGinnis got his wind back, and it was 
clear that he was going outside to look for Lovat, 
Duffy said, 

“Don’t be a fool, Mac. The kid can lick any of 
us with his fists or his tongue. You’re only butting 
your head into a stone wall.” 

But MacGinnis had the dour, Scots fighting 
spirit, which was now thoroughly roused. 

“Get out of ma way,” he breathed in a broad 
Scots accent. 

Charlie Grant and Captain Talbot were leaning 
on the poop rail talking. They saw Lovat standing 
by the rail, and they .saw MacGinnis leave the half- 
deck and go up to him. 

“Come awa’ an’ tak what’s cornin’ to ye,” Mac- 
Ginnis growled. 

“What’s the matter, Mac?” The mate’s peremp- 
tory tones halted MacGinnis. 

“T’is something must be settled ’tween us,” 
MacGinnis said thickly. 

“All right, then, settle it.” 
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Mr. Manning stepped out of the cabin doorway. 
Was there ever an Irishman who dfd not instinc- 
tively gravitate' towards a fight? 

“Two-minute rounds,” he^stated. “I’ll be referee. 
Time, go to it.” 

The two squared up. 

“Wait, sir.” 

Hibbs came running out of the half-deck with a 
set of boxing gloves. He knew that Lovat had a set, 
and had quickly got them from Lovat’s bag. 

“That’s more civilised,” Captain Talbot stated. 

MacGinnis would have refused, but Captain 
Talbot’s remark sealed the matter. Manning put 
the gloves on MacGinnis. Forsyth suddenly ap- 
peared and took over from Hibbs, who was Clumsily 
putting a gove on Lovat’s outstretched hand. 

“I’m used to it,” Forsyth said, with one of his rare 
smiles. He deftly tied the tape, then manipulated 
the second glove a moment before slipping that on. 

“I’ve seen this coming,” he said as he fastened 
the tape. “But I thought it would be Tommy, not 
you. Are you good for a K.O.?” 

Lovat nodded. 

“I.ct him go half a dozen rounds till he’s worked 
his temper off, then beat him, and he’ll know he’s 
beaten.” 

This struck Lovat as common sense. His first idea 
had been to put MacGinnis out and end tlxe un- 
pleasant matter as soon as possible. But Mac- 
Ginnis might then think it had been luck, whereas, 
if, after fighting six hard rounds, he realised that he 
was going to be beaten and could do nothing to 
stop it, he was unlikely to want a repetition at some 
future date. 
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It was curious how, without visible signs of com- 
munication, \in audience, Sails, Chips, Simo, 
Smack, and an increasing number from forward 
began to gather underrthe boat skids to watch, 

“Time ” the second mate called. 

There wa^ no hand.shake. MacGinnis came in 
with a fury of punches, which Lovat took on his 
gloves or shoulders. He ducked, countered, side- 
stepped, retreated. When he estimated the round 
was nearly up, he walked in and delivered some 
sharp body blows and a hard right to MacGinnis’s 
left eye. 

“Time. End of round one,” the second mate 
called. 

The fight was taking place on the port side. 
Lovat sat on the forward corner of the after hatch, 
while Forsyth fanned him with a towel. John 
Coomb, the little fair-haired Englishman, who had 
been a lightweight in his time, was waiting for 
MacGinnis with a towel and a bucket of salt water 
at the after comer of the hatch. For him it was a 
matter of port watch versus starboard watch. He 
made MacGinnis sit on the hatch and have his face 
wiped with a wet towel, then he fanned him while 
he gave the Scot words cif advice. 

“Cover up more with your right. Let him have 
your left all the time. You’ve a good, long left. 
Don’t do all the attacking. Let him wear himself out.” 

“Get some water,” Forsyth said to the boys 
watching. Gray nipped into the half-deck and 
drew some from the tank. When he came out with 
the bucket the second round was on. 

Lovat did more of the fighting in this round. He 
began to hit MacGinnis. The first hard one slung 
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MacGinnis into action. He forgot John Coomb’s 
advice and tore in at Lovat in a fuiV- So violent 
was his onslaught that Lovat took a certain amount 
of punishment. He could h^ve knocked MacGinnis 
out, but he had decided to make it the sixth round, 
so continued to hold his punches. |juSt before time 
he hit MacGinnis again over the left eye. 

“Time. End of round two.” 

While he bathed his face and fanned him, John 
Coomb whispered advice to MacGinnis. 

“You don’t want to get mad when he hits you. 
You’re only taking it out of yourself that way. You 
caught him two or three nice ones, but he was 
moving away and they lost their sting. When you 
see him coming in at you, that’s the time to lash 
out, then he gets th(‘ full weight of your punch.” 

John Coomb could see that Lovat was pulling his 
punches and taking things easy. He hoped this 
might lead to carelessness enabling MacGinnis to 
get in some telling blows. 

“Time. Third round.” 

Lovat went in to punish MacGinnis and stopped 
a hard right, which jarred liim considerably for a 
moment. MacGinnis had acted on John Coomb's 
advice, but the blow only got home because Lovat 
had become careless. Thrilled with the blow, 
MacGinnis followed it up and received a smack on 
the left eye that made him see stars. Lovat w'as 
carel«ss no longer. He proceeded systematically to 
hit MacGiruiis everywhere, and every blow stung. 
Just before time he hit MacGinnis's left eye again; 
the eye was beginning to close up. 

“Time. End of round three.” 

MacGinnis was not feeling happy as he submitted 
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to Coomb’s ministrations. His whole body told 
him that he 5iad had decidedly the worst of that 
round. There was a dull ache in his left eye, and 
the view from it was. definitely restricted. The 
thought occurred to him that he had been a fool to 
let himself gde drawn into this fight, but who would 
have thought that quiet Lovat would turn out such 
a Tartar. What was this chap John saying, ‘Cover 
up, cover up.’ Wliat a position, the senior having 
to cover up for a greenhorn. 

“Time. Round four.” 

MacGinnis suddenly realised that he did not w'ant 
to go on with the fight. He went out and saw this 
inexorable figure of the fighting greenhorn waiting 
for him. Fury at the indignity of his position in- 
fused his body with fire. He lashed out at Lovat 
and hit nothing, but received a blow in the ribs 
that made him wince. Again his temper drove him 
on, and now it seemed to him that Lovat was tiring. 
New hope gave him strength. Lovat kept on re- 
treating and MacGinnis followed up with punch 
after punch. He did not realise how cleverly Lovat 
was taking the blow's on glove and shoulder. His 
spirits rose as the round proceeded and he received 
very little puni.shment. Then suddenly, without any 
warning, came that thud on bis left eye. The pain 
made him grunt. 

“Time. End of round four.” 

When Lovat returned to his hatch corner, 
Forsyth swabbed his face and, as he fanned him, 
said, “K.O. this round or he’ll throw in the 
sponge.” 

Forsyth’s tactics had been so obviously correct that 
Lovat accepted the K.O. order unquestioningly. 
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John Coomb knew he was fanning a beaten man, 
but he kept up his instructions to cc^er up and use 
that long left. That final blow on his left eye had 
shaken MacGinnis physically and mentally. He 
felt furious at his own impotence. Why hadn’t he 
learned to fight when he was at school? But he had 
been able to fight He could paste any boy in the 
school. Then why couldn’t he paste this greenhorn? 
MacGinnis knew nothing of the long hours of 
practice with keen instructors, which Lovat’s father 
had insisted on as part of Ross’s training, and which 
was now bringing its reward. 

“Time. Fifth round.” 

As the two met for what was to be the finjd round, 
(he men watching began shouting, “Port watch,” 
“Starboaid watch.” 

“Quiet,” the second mate cried. 

The noise subsided and the thud of gloves and 
the shuffle of feet were the onl^ sounds heard. 
Lovat made no bones about his intentions. He 
worked MacGinnis into a position clear of the 
hatch and the poop ladder, then he landed a heavy 
left on that left eve, and while MacGinnis was off 
his balance, Los at bi ought up a terrific upper cut 
to the Scot’s jaw. MacC>umis half turned, then fell 
on his side and lay ovc-i on his back The second 
mate countc'd solemnly up to ten. Then he held 
Lovat’s gloved hand aloft as the winner, while 
Forsyth and John Goomb lifted MacGinnis and 
laid him on the hatch, where Coomb bathed his 
face and Foisyth slapped his hands. In a few' 
moments MacGinnis opened his eyes and in a 
minute he was sitting up blinking dazedly. 

Manning said, “Ye put up a good fight, Mac, but 
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ye had not the ring craft and experience that young 
Ross has. I ddSi’t suppose ye’ve ever been in a ring, 
but he looks as though he’d been brought up in 
one.” 

“What happened ?” MacGinnis asked. “I don’t 
remember anything. I went giddy all at once.” 

From above on the poop, the mate said, “You try 
moral persuasion in future, Mac. You and Ross 
learned coercion at different schools.” 

“Co-operation is what is wanted, not coercion,” 
Captain Talbot added. 

From neither of these remarks did MacCinnis 
derive any comfort. 



CHAPTER X 


HALF-DECK STOCK HIGH 

Lovat’s fight with MacGinnis had a twofold result. 
The first result was that the ship's company ‘saw’ 
I.ovat for the first time. They were conscious of a 
new personality in their midst. In the half-deck 
certain readjustments became apparent. Mac- 
Ginnis was quieter, less overbearing, but his was 
not a forgiving nature and a tire of resentment 
burned within him; fuel was added to this -fire by 
the almost paternal attitude of the mate towards 
Lovat since the steering episode and the fight. 
Redmond, who was a pugnacious little chap, made 
no bones about his hero worship, and begged Lovat 
to give him boxing lessons. Hibbs and Gray both 
realised that the mate’s attitude towards Lovat 
would raise the status of the half-deck; in future, if 
the apprentices exerted themselves, more seaman- 
like jobs might be allotted to them. They might 
even be treated as budding seamen rather than 
buntlinc ovci haulers and messengers and otld job 
woikcrs, w’hich had been theii lot in the past. For 
this they were w'armly grateful to Lot’at. Duffy 
lived his own life as he had ahvays done, satisfied, 
complacent and phlegmatic; having laid his course, 
he went steadily along it unmoved by outside events. 

The second result was that a wave of boxing 
flooded the decks in the second dog w'atch. Most 
of the hands would gather amidships w'liile bouts 
took place. John Coomb was the moving spirit 
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forward. It was a delight to watch him boxing 
with men twi(Jc his size. He would dodge and duck 
and plant his stinging blows, making the big 
fellows feel clumsy and impotent; they rarely 
managed to hit him. The Norwegians were the 
worst at losing their tempers, but later they caught 
the spirit of boxing and improved. This was 
especially noticeable after they had watched a hard 
three rounds fight between Tommy Gray and 
Lovat, who were taking part in a port versus star- 
board watch tournament. Tommy was a very good 
boxer and, being four years older than Lovat, he 
had a heavier punch and his more mature body 
could accept punishment with less exhausting 
results than Lovat’s still-growing frame. Mr. 
Manning refereed this match, while Forsyth se- 
conded Lovat and John Coomb seconded Tommy 
Gray. Jock, the sailmaker, and Pepper and Walker 
acted as judges. At the end of the third round, all 
the port watch swore that Tommy Gray had won, 
while the starboard maintained to a man that 
Lovat had had the best of it. The judges decided 
it was a draw, but the second mate insisted that a 
decision must b(‘ given, so, after considerable 
argument, the verdict was given for Tommy. 
What impressed the Norwegians was that Lovat 
upheld this verdict, and that neither Lovat 
nor Tommy showed any signs of animosity 
although each had received tough blows from the 
other. 

It was curious how Lovat, ‘the quiet, conscien- 
tious young fellow, who wouldn’t harm a flea,’ had 
in one way or another affected the whole ship’s 
company. The greatest change had taken place in 
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the mate. Instead of becoming morose and bad- 
tempered, as he undoubtedly wouid have done if 
he had contirued to dwell on his disfigurement, he 
was too absorbed in Lova^s progress to give much 
thought to his scar. On the mate’s instructions, the 
second mate put Lovat at the ‘wheel during his 
watch on deck, so that he could teach Redmond 
and Tommy and Hibbs to steer; naturally these three 
had steered the sliip but they had never been given 
a regular wheel. 

“There is little I can teach you,” Lovat said. 
“All you want is confidence, and a little experience 
will give you that.” 

After each had had a couple of tricks at the w'heel 
the mate decided to put them on regular wheels. 
After Ids decision, the four held a meeting out of 
sight, under the fo’c’sle-head . 

“We’ll break the news to Mac and Plum in the 
second dog watch this evening,” Tommy said at 
the conclusion of the meeting. “We’ll take a strong 
line and refuse to have any nonsense about their 
only doing Flo .when one of us is at the wheel. The 
three of us in each w'aich must take in it turn to do 
Flo. We won’t ask them to do Peggy, we’ll conceed 
that much to their seniority. But you and I are 
cocks of the half-deck now, Rc-ss. No more of Mac’s 
nonsense about his lesponsibilities as senior appren- 
tice. I bet it shook him when wc had those three 
rounds and he saw that I was in your class when 
it came to fighting. Many a time I did not know 
how to keep my hands off him during the last nine 
mouths. Poor old Mac, but I hope it will do him 
a lot of good. He w^as getting so bumptious he w'as 
riding for a fall anyway.” 
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So it came about that there was a show-down in 
the half-deck that evening. The port watch were on 
deck with Redmond keeping the time, but he took 
a chance and went inte the half-deck to be in at 
the death. When the starboard watch had finished 
their tea, Tonftoy Gray said, 

“By the way, Mac, from now on Ewart and 
Reddy and I are taking a regular wheel.” 

“I’ve been expecting it,” MacGinnis replied. 
“But Plum and I have decided we arc not doing 
Flo. Whoever is not at the wheel will have to do 
Flo and the other will have to do the Peggy in his 
watch below. Plum and I arc not doing extra work 
so that you can have privileges before you’ve earned 
them.” 

“Thai’s where you’re wrong, Mac,” Gray re- 
plied. “You’ve had a good run for your money, but 
this hea\'y senior apprentice stuff is going to stop 
from now on. We are not asking either of you to 
do Peggy, we arc conceding that much to your 
seniority, but Flo will have to be shared turn and 
turn about by the three of us.” 

“We’ll soon see about that,” MacGinnis stated. 
“You’ve been allowed to do Peggy in your watch 
on deck as a concession. I’ll have a word with the 
mate and that concession w’ill be cut out and you’ll 
only have yourselves to blame.” 

He started for the door but Lovat barred his path. 

“One minute, Mac,” he said. “We four have 
been discussing things and we should like to ask 
you one or two questions.” 

“Get out of my way,” MacGinnis snapped. 

Lovat shook his head. 

“It’s no use adopting that bullying tone, Mac. 
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You are just an apprentice like the rest of us. 
Because you have been longer at seA you hold the 
position of senior apprentice. That fact alone does 
not justify the unpleasant attitude of superiority 
you adopt towards us, Cari you give us any reason 
why we should eontinue to accept ydUr implication 
that we are a lot of wasters and shirkers?” 

“Yes, the behaviour and general slackness of the 
1(>1 of you.” 

“That is no answer. Our enterprise has already 
got us a regular wheel, which is something you 
never got till it ( ainc to you automatically in your 
fourth year. Can you tell us one thing that you can 
do which we cannot do, that justifies your cocky 
attitude?” 

“1 could tell you a dozen things,” MacGinnis 
contended, “but one w'ill be enough. I can get 
your Peggy time switched from your watch on deck 
to your w'atch below'. Ciet out of my way.” 

He pushed Lovat back against the chest of 
drawers, and instantly they were locked in each 
other’s arms. MacGinnis was considerably stronger 
than Lovat and it looked as though he would make 
the door successfully, but Redmond rushed round 
the partition and bundled the straining pair back 
into the space between the fi*rm and the bunks. 
Redmond's inters’entiem was DuU'y's excuse for 
joining in. 

“You keep out of it,” Duffy said, and hit Red- 
mond a blow on the ear that sent tlie little chap 
flying into the lower bunk. Before Redmond could 
struggle out to go for Duffy, I’oinmy dashed round 
the table. Duffy took a sw’ing at him and got a 
punch in the wind with all Tommy’s weight 
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behind it. Duffy crumpled up on to the form. 
Tommy turned and whipped his arm round Mac- 
Ginnis’s neck from behind. 

“Let go, Ross,” he s(aid as he tightened his grip 
and jerked MacGinnis’s' chin up. Lovat let go, and 
MacGinnis did the same. Tommy released his grip 
and stepped between MacGinnis and the door. 

“Now, MacGinnis,” he said, “understand this. 
We mean business, and you lure going to listen. 
There is going to be no more tripe about your being 
the perfect seaman and the rest of us a lot of loafers. 
Outside the half-deck you may be the senior 
apprentice, but inside you arc just one of us. Wc 
four have decided that inside the half-deck any 
decisions in future will be made by me. I have 
been elected by a majority, Ewart, Reddy and 
Ross. If at any time the five of you object to my 
way of running things, I shall be willing to step 
dow'n and submit to anyone else you five may elect. 
It will pay you and Plum to come in on this arrange- 
ment, for if you don’t, your lives arc going to be 
very unpleasant. As for your fondly imagining that 
you can persuade the mate to change the time w'hen 
he has derided the half-deck shall be cleaned, that’s 
the best joke I’ve heard for some time. It just shows 
how far you have deluded yourself. Go out and ask 
him, now'. We won’t stop you.” 

MacGinnis’s world was crumbling before his eyes. 
But here was the final chance to show these upstarts 
that he was still a power to be reckoned with. 

“I’ll show you,” he muttered, and moved towards 
the door. 

“Don’t be a fool, Mac. Can’t you see when 
you’ve had it?” Duffy said, still a little breathlessly. 
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“That’s all you know,” MacGinnis said, and 
went out on deck. 

He knew evactly what he was going to say. He 
went up the lee ladder to ^hc poopf. 

“Could you spare me a minute, sir?” 

“Yes. What is it?” Charlie Granl»surveyed Mac- 
Ginnis. The discolouration was fading from his left 
eye, and the swelling subsiding. 

“It’s about the morning Peggy, cleaning the half- 
deck, sir. Ewart, Tommy, Reddy and Ross would 
sooner do it in their watch below. Now they’re 
taking a regular wheel, they think it’s a waste of 
time being in the half-deck. They would sooner be 
out on deck learning something.” 

Charlie Grant half closed his eyes and looked at 
MacGinnis for a few' moments without speaking, as 
though he were trying to get MacGinnis in correct 
pcrspec tis'c. Then he said, 

“Did they send you up here to tell me this?” 

“No, but they know I've come up to tell you,” 
MacGinnis replied quite truthfully. 

“Well, I’m glad you have told me the truth about 
that, Mac. The last tinic 1 was looking at the 
standard compass, I heard the squabble going on 
down below. I’d have had t > be deaf not to. So 
they’ve found you out at la‘t, Mac. but it took 
young Ross to start ’em. You can’t bluff that boy. 
I admire your gall in coming to me with a story 
like that, but it doesn’t say much for your intelli- 
gence if ytni thought you’d get 'iwav with it. 
What’s the position in the hrdf-deck now ? Every 
man for himself?” 

Charlie Grant’s casual amusement and lack of 
indignation shocked MacGinnis. He had expected 
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an indignant mate to call up the mutineers and put 
them in their place. Apparently it didn’t matter to 
the mate that he had lost his senior apprentice. 

He replied, thinking, that this at least would 
wake the mate up, * 

“They’ve elected Tommy to run the half-deck.” 

“That’s the choice I should have made myself. 
He’ll never make the mistake you did, all the credit 
for yourself and none for tlic other chap. Officially 
you are the senior apprentice, but unofficially I 
shall deal with Tommy. You can tell him so. It’s 
lucky for you this has happened. You’ll be an 
officer soon. This should teach you that a good 
officer leads. An officer who only bosses is not 
wanted by the people above him nor by the men 
below. All right, Mac. Sorry I can’t oblige you.” 

MacGinnis returned to the half-deck. 

Tommy greeted him. “Well, Mac, what did he 
say?” 

“He says I am officially senior apprentice. If the 
others like to elect you to run the half-deck, that’s 
their business. He won’t change the Peggy time 
because he says it would only be skimped if it was 
done in tlie watch below. It will be skimped any- 
how now.” 

“I should like to know what you told him, Mac.” 

“There was no need to tell him anything. He 
heard most of it up through the skylight. I might 
have known a man who would listen at a skylight 
is just the sort to refuse to support liis officers.” 

“But you are not one of his officers.” 

“I am as good as an ofliccr. I relieve him when 
he is working his sights and at other times. I ought 
to be third mate really, but the Old Man and the 
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mate are noted for being against apprentices. I’ve 
heard the Old Man say they are wiore nuisance 
than they are worth, and now I can see that he’s 
right.” 

Nobody commented on this. All were feeling 
their way in the changed status inside the half-deck. 

Hibbs said, “The ship where apprentices are 
properly treated is the ‘Alton.’ Old James has them 
in the saloon twice a week for navigation lessons. 
Any man on a sailorisin^ job has an apprentice to 
help him. Every week two apprentices work with 
the sailmaker, one from each watch so that the> 
can relieve each other.*’ 

“I like that idea,” Gray said. “1 shall ta^le the 
mate about it. Why shouldn’t w'e have a system 
like that here.” 

“No chance, Tommy,” Redmond stated regret- 
fully. “Ross, yes, he's the mate’s blue-eyed boy, 
but the rest of us, no.” 

Lovat chipped in, “If my stock is high at the 
moment, let’s all cash in on it. The mate has 
already done wdiat you say he's never done before, 
given us all w'hcels, 1« I’s tackle him about further 
conces.sions. He can only say ‘No'.'’ 

“All right. I’ll ask him,’’ Gray said. “Are you 
with me. Plum?” 

“It’s all right with me,” Dufl’y replied. 

So, for the second time that dog watch, an 
apprentice left the half-deck and went up on to the 
poop and asked the mate if he could spaie a moment. 

Actually all that the mate had heard through the 
skylight was Lovat challenging MacGinnis’s superior 
attitude. He had been immensely tickled. \Valking 
back to the poop he had repeated part of what 
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Lovat had said, ‘That fact alone does not justify the 
unpleasant attitude of superiority you assume 
towards us.’ Besides having the makings of a first- 
rate seaman, thfe boy could express himself in good 
English. One day he was going to make a very 
fine Master of a ship. 

When Gray came up on the poop, the mate 
awaited his first remark with interest. 

Tommy began, “I think you know there has been 
a disagreement in the half-deck, sir. Most of us did 
not see eye to eye with Mac, so I have been elected 
to take his place inside the half-deck. I know Mac 
is officially the senior apprentice, but I am speaking 
for the other five of us.” 

“That’s all right. I told Mac I should deal with 
you. Did he tell you that?” 

“Not in so many words, sir. He implied it.” 

“Well?” 

“You’ve let us all take a regular wheel, sir. Will 
you let us have an occasional week with the sail- 
maker? One from each watch, then they can 
relieve each other. And we wondered if we could 
work with Walker or Yargo, or any of the number 
one sailors, when they are doing sailorising jobs. 
Ross and Ewart and Reddy arc all willing to come 
out in their watch below if necessary to learn.” 

“Why this sudden desire to learn? I’ve never 
noticed it before, except in you, but you’re older 
and can’t afford to waste any time.” 

“Something Ross said the other day started the 
enthusiasm.” 

“What was that?” 

“He warned Mac that he had come into sail in 
order to learn seamanship from the bottom, and he 
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was not going W let any out-of-date ideas hold him 
up or waste his time.” 

“I see, and Ewart and Reddy liked the idea?” 

“Yes, sir. They are keen mustard.” 

“And what was Mac’s out-of-date idea that got 
ha t earful?” 

“1 think Mac felt that any request to take a lee 
wheel should have come through him.” 

T sec. And what would you have done in Mac’s 
place?” 

“If I w'cre senior apprentice, I should expect any 
request like that to be made through me, and I 
should pass it on. But I don’t think Mac would 
pass on a request like that.’’ 

“Well, I’ll think about your proposition. It’s 
something new having boys ask for work.” 

“Aye, aye, sir. Thank you.” 

Gray went back to the half-deck. 

“I think it's going to be all right,’’ he said. “He 
wouldn’t give a delmite answ'cr. He's considering 
it, but fiom the wa^ he said it, I think he has 
dec ided tf) do it.’’ 

“You’re getting things the casv way,” Mac- 
Ginnis said. “What Plum and 1 have learned, wc 
had to pick up the hard way. We had to win our 
knowledge.” 

Redmond letorted, “Only cart-horses get their 
food the haid way. Race-horses are spoon-fed the 
easy way.” 

Redmond had the knack of pioducmg prepos- 
teious statements, which evoked grins at difficult 
moments. Both MacGinnis and Duffy had to join 
in the laughter, wffiich eased the atmosphere con- 
siderably. By the time eight bells went, the atmo- 
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sphere was nearing normal, and pleasanter than 
usual with a Subdued MacGinnis. 

When the second mate went up to relieve the 
mate, he was interestcU to hear about the changes 
in the half-deck 

“Indeed, Vm not surprised,” he remarked. 
“Mac is so full of himself he’d no more than nod to 
the king of England. They ve picked the right man 
in Tommy. He’s a Icadci and he has brains.” 



CHAPTER XI 


HALF-DECK STOCK HITS ROSK-BOTTOM 

For eleven days the ‘Kyles’ sailed across the 
North-East Trades. Fine weather, day after day. 
I’he bountiful Trade wind wafting tlie big ship 
along, with a bone in her teeth, at a steady seven 
and eight knots. Flying fish w'cather; little ones 
trying their wings in spurts and flashes, while large 
ones, a foot long, made magnificent flights of a 
humlred yards and more. Some mornings two or 
three large flying fish w'ould be picked up in the 
scuppcr.>>. Wan Lung was very obliging and would 
fry them foi‘ the fortunate finders. Lovat had one 
and found it very good eating. 

After the revolution in the half-deck, the mate 
allowed Lovat from the poit watch, and Redmond 
from the starboard watt h to relieve each other 
working with tlie sailmaker, \vho started them off 
overhauling and patt hing the old suits of sails, 
which would be bent w'hen the 'Kyles’ reached the 
Doldrums. Hibbs was attached to Pepper, atid Gray 
to Caldwell for various splicing, seizing and serving 
jobs. 

Life seemed to be flowing smoothly and easily 
aboard the big ship. Cat and Joe now enjoyed 
their full watch below during the daytime, but they 
w’ere not permitted to spend more than the allotted 
hour in the rope locker with Skinner. 

When Cat arrived with word of their new leisure, 
Skinner said, 
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“Great news, Cat. Didn’t I tell you th’ Gaptin 
’ud look after us?” 

It was Tuesday, July 27, porridge* day. Skinner 
spread a generous suppfy of condensed milk over his 
porridge, and, followed it with a liberal quantity 
of sugar. 

He said, “Stores is gettin’ low. Guess w'e’ll have 
to make another raid soon.” 

Cat said, “Skinner, I ain’t doin’ nothin’ t’ lose 
my watch below now I got it.” 

Skiimer was too clever to argue llie point with 
Cat and Joe about another raid on the lazaret. 
Cat and Joe were two weary men. The continued 
lack of sleep had sapped their toughness. Skinner 
decided to give them another week before he 
pressed the necessity for another raid. He had been 
forced to the conclusion, that his original idea of 
making the mate's life a misery was not practical 
in the confined limits of a ship. He felt that all he 
could do at the moment was to feed as well as 
possible, and bide his time against any opportunity 
for harming the mate or the Captain, who were the 
two he held responsible for his plight. 

When breakfast was finished, he said, 

“Get these things cleared away, Joe. Then get 
pencil and paper. We got a lot o’ things to work 
out.” 

Cat and Joe explained that the door was to be 
locked at the usual time. 

“That big boyo don’t miss a point,” Skinner 
replied resignedly. “O.K. Throw them empties 
out o’ the port before you go.” 

The rope locker was on the starboard side, the 
lee side, consequently the regular dumping of tins 
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passed unnoticqd. Had it been the weather side, 
the ejection of many tins through* the port-hole 
might easily have been seen from, the poop, and 
questions asked. This point had not occurred 
to any of the three. To then>, ^e port-hole 
was the natural outlet to the wide ocean, to 
which all incriminating objects could be safely 
consigned. 

At last the glorious Trades weather broke. Two 
days later, dawn found the ‘Kyles’ becalmed, ‘as 
idle as a painted .ship upon a painted ocean.’ The 
sun rose like a clear-cut, golden ball as it lifted over 
the horizon. The sea was like glatss, right out to the 
horizon. The water was so crystal clear that, 
leaning out from the rail, it was possible to see the 
turn of the bilge. Looking straight down into the 
depths w'as like looking dow'ii into blue profundity. 
The sails hung motionless fiom the yards. A great 
stillness reigned so that sounds carried an unusual 
distance. On the foV’slc-head it w'as possible to 
hear the second mate on the poop in conversation 
with Forsyth, telling him that they would be chang- 
ing the whole suit of sails that day. One hundred 
yards aw'ay, a dolphin left the water after a flying 
fish, and the smack as it hit the water again was 
audible on board. At six bells there was a sugges- 
tion of air from the wTst and one or two sails 
rippled their reef points. I'he yards were braced 
round to catch this potential breeze and the ‘Kyles’ 
made enough forward motion to cause odd bubbles 
to drift slowly along her sides. 

At seven twenty the port watch Peggys brought 
the breakfast along. Oat and Joe took theirs and 
Skinner’s along to tlic rope locker. 
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“Chuck them empties out before you sit,” 
Skinner said. 

Joe pushed through the port various empties 
that had accumulated— tongue, pear and con- 
densed milk tins. One of the condensed milk tins 
sank and couid be seen flashing in the depths for 
a minute afterwards. The remaining tins drifted at 
a snail’s pace along the ship’s side. 

At seven thirty the steward took a cup of tea up 
to the second mate, who was standing on the star- 
board side of the poop. At the same time Lovat, 
who was doing Peggy, took his bucket of washing- 
up water and emptied it over the starboaid side 
before putting it away and repoiting on deck for 
duty. 

The plop of the w'ater fiom the bucket attracted 
the steward's attention and he glanced over the side. 

“Would ye mind looking here a minute, Mr. 
Manning,” he said. 

“What is it, a shark?” the .second mate remarked 
as he looked ovci the half-round. Tlu'ii he gave a 
low' whistle. 

“Exactly my .sentiments,” the stew aid said. “Will 
ye note, a new tin of tongue, a new tin of pears, and 
a tin of condensed milk with the red lettering on 
the label, which is not like any 1 have us(‘d yet but 
I know there are some down below. All dumped 
along with the water from the half-deck bucket. 
We have never had anything like this before, Mi. 
Manning. I shall have to report it to the Captain. 
This is not a matter of a handful of sugar or rai.sins 
that can be .settled between the half-deck and 
myself This is serious.” 

At that moment Lovat came up to report for 
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duty. The steward’s stare and the second mate’s 
serious face proclaimed trouble of gome kind, but 
Lovat had noWnkling as to what it^might be. 

“Is anything the matter, %ir?” he asked. 

The second mate pointed to the tins drifting away 
astern. 

“Where did those come from?” 

“I couldn’t say, sir. From the galley, I suppose, 
i noticed them on the water w'hcn I emptied my 
bucket over the side.” 

“They are not from the galley, Ross, and well 
you know it,” the steward announced accusingly. 

Ross looked from one to the other. He was un- 
certain whether this was some kind of a Icg-pull or 
a serious accusation, and if the latter, of what was 
he accused? Were tins so valuable that it was a 
crime to dump them. It never occurred to him that 
the half-deck was being accused of stealing cabin 
stores, a heinous oflcncc. 

“What exactly is the trouble, sir? Are those 
tins wanted for anything? 1 didn’t dump them 
there.” 

“If they didn’t come from the half-deck, where 
did they come from?” the stew'ard demanded. 
“Those were cabin stores, intended only for the 
oHiccrs, and some rjiher body has had them. It 
could only be you boys. No other body is allowed 
dow'n the lazaret.” 

“1 fear you’re caught red-hamled, Ross. There’ll 
sure be trouble over this,” Manning stated. 

“I cannot overlook this,” tlie stew-ard staled. “I 
shall have to report it to the Captain.” 

The full implication was now' clear. Lovat 
addressed the second mate. 
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“Those tins did not come from thp half-deck, sir. 
I have never s^en them before. They were already 
in the water wjhen I came to the 'rail with my 
bucket.” ' 

“A fine stoi^, -indeed,” the steward asserted, as 
he walked t^ards the cuart room with Mr. 
Manning’s empty cup. “I shall be very surprised 
if the Captain believes it.” 

“I don’t like being called a liar, sir,” Lovat said 
quietly. 

The second mate had a soft spot for Lovat. He 
said, 

“When you reach our age, Ross, \ oil’ll be more 
inclined to trust in your eyes than in a man’s 
integrity.’’ 

“But you didn’t see me with the tins, sii. It was 
pure coincidence that they were floating bv just 
when I emptied my bucket.” 

“I’d like to believe ye, Ross, but I find it very 
difficult. Admitted I didn’t see ye with the tins, but 
I did sec the tins floating just abaft the slop w'ater, 
which is where they should be if ye had carried 
them out and dumped them over the side first, as 
ye naturally would do, having a bucket of w ater in 
the other hand. I’d believe ye without a doubt if 
the slop water had been foiward of tlw* tins. No 
man in his senses, with tins in one hand and a 
bucket in the other, is going to put the tins dowm 
while he empties the bucket, and then pick up the 
tins again and dump them. He naturally dumps 
the tins first and then empties his bucket, so the 
slop water goes in after the tins which have floated 
ait a bit. Can ye offer any other explanation of the 
presence of the tins? It’s as the steward says, there’s 
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nobody allowetj down the lazaret hut yourselves. 
How ye got them up without being leen is another 
thing, but nobody else could have gpt down there.” 

“I have never been down* the lazaret myself, sir. 
I have only a hazy idea where it is ” 

“Sure, I’m very glad to hear it, 'ikoss, for that 
clears you, but that doesn’t say ye didn’t dump the 
tins. Ye’d naturally stand in the with other boys 
and not give them away. I’m not holding that 
against ye. But all the same, the half-deck’s going 
to take some time to live this down. Well, there’s 
no use in discussing this further. Get on with your 
sail-making.” 

In a disturbed frame of mind, Lovai reported to 
the sailmakcr, who told him to get on with the 
patch on the spanker. At eight bells, Redmond 
came along to relieve him, and Lovat related the 
episode of the tins. Redmond whistled. 

“VSTiew! There'll be hell to pay about that. But 
the steward is nuts. He knows we never touch 
tinned stuff. He’s made a mistake. They must 
have come from the valley. When vou get the 
breakfast, ask Wan Lung, he’ll know.’* 

But Wan Lung slated, in his clipped speech, 
“Me-no-thlow-tin-overside. Stewarci-tell-me-you- 
thlow-ti n-oversidc . ’ ’ 

Cat, waiting at the galley door to fill the bunker 
with coal, heard this and lealised at once what had 
happened. Thanking his stars for this lucky break, 
he went to Forsyth and, on the excuse of a sheath- 
knife left in the rope locker, got the key. He hunied 
forward. There w'as no one in sight. He opened 
the rope locker door and dragged from under the 
bunk the sack with the remaining tins. 
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“Steward’s .missed ’em,” he explained. “He 
thinks th’ boya have taken ’em. Tell y’ about it 
later.” 

He took the sack and dumped it in a coil of rope 
right forward. He vvas about to rclock the door 
when Skinnef indicated a tin of pears that had 
rolled out of the sack into a corner. Cat put it 
inside his shirt and went out. As he turned to lock 
the door, the boatswain appeared. 

“Tliought I told you to fill the galley bunker,” 
Smack said. He had taken a leaf out of Forsyth’s 
book and now stoorl no nonsense from Cat and Joe. 
Also, the routine of ship life had encircled them, 
and they no longei felt it was an aftiont to leceivc 
an Older fiom someone other than Skinner. 

“I left m’ .sheath-knife in heie, bosun. I’m just 
takin’ th’ key back.” 

“Get on with it then. I've a job loi ■you two 
when that bunker’s Idled ” 

Gat went aft with the tin burning a hoh* in his 
.shirt. He knew that 1 orsyth’s ciuick eyi s would see 
the bulge in his shirt. 11c must get lid of it some- 
where. He thought of quietly diopping it over- 
boaid, but someone would certainly see him. He 
imagined that the whole after-guard would know 
about the theft of the tinned stuff and be suspicious 
of anyone seen dumping anything. He began to 
feel desperate and derided to go forward again and 
try to put it into the sack. He turned round and 
saw Smack watching him. He turned again and 
started aft, feeling like a hunted animal. lie must 
return the key cjuickly or Foisyth w'ould come 
nosing round after him. Fear of Forsyth had 
become tlie dominating factor in the lives of Cat 
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and Joe during the period when they were on deck 
under him in their watch below.* Suddenly the 
obvious solution presented itself.^ The boys were 
under suspicion, let them have the tin. He could 
slip it through that port on the port side of the half- 
deck. The boys inside tlie half-deck would see 
nothing. The curtains of that top port bunk were 
always drawn; he knew this because he had often 
licen able to glance into the half-deck through the 
starboard port, but never through the port one 
owing to those drawn curtains. He crossed to the 
other side of the deck and continued his way aft. 
Outside the port-hole he stopped. The bgat-skids 
above gave him a feeling of seclusion. He glanced 
forwaid. No one looking. He quietly put the tin 
tlutnigh the port and laid it on the bedding in the 
bunk. Then he went and returned the key to 
Torsvth. 

After his breakfast, Oaptain Talbot went up on to 
the po(»p. He and the mate wtTC talking when the 
stew ard c aine up and related the episode of the tins. 

■‘I don’t like thieving,” Captain Talbot said. 
“A i)it>. 1 thought these bt)ys were pretty good.” 

‘’That was my opinion too, sir,” the steward 
agrteti. "What pu/zles me is how it was done. I 
had two boys helping me lestow some of the cases 
after that blow, but they coulil not have carried up 
anything as bulky as tins of tongue or pears williout 
my knowledge.” 

Ch.irlie CJi'ant said, “Do you keep the door into 
the lazaret locked?” 

“\o, sir. But surely you are not suggesting that 
any of the boys would have the temerity to enter 
the cabin, open the door, remove the grating and 
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go down into the lazaret and help^ themselves. It 
would take a Gained criminal to do that.” 

“I’m not suggesting the boys w6uld, but I’m 
remembering that we’vfc got three criminals aboard 
and two of ’em are loose. I’d sooner believe it was 
them than the'ooys,” the mate replied. 

“I never heard of seamen getting down to the 
lazaret in that fashion,” Captain Talbot said. “But 
I have known boys, who looked as though butter 
would not melt in their mouths, be the most 
cunning thieves of the lot,” 

“I am afraid the boys arc the culprits, Mr. 
Grant,” the steward maintained. “The second 
mate and I heard Ross empty the bucket, and there 
were the tins and the dirty water from the bucket, 
all in the same spot.” 

TTic mate was unconvinced. 

“I’ll have that rope locker searched,” he said. 

“You had better first let me see what is missing,” 
the steward suggested. 

“All right, steward. T ake a couple of the boys and 
when you’ve found what’s missing, let me know.” 

“You’d better search the half-deck too,” Captain 
Talbot said. 

“Very good, sir.” The mate acknowledged this 
order reluctantly. 

Thus it was that Redmond and Tommy were 
sent down with the steward into the lazaret. They 
took two hurricane lamps. I hc steward held one 
and looked round at his stores, 

“Everything seems to be as I left it,’’ he said. He 
passed the lamp to Redmond and hefted one or 
two cases of pears and tongues. “These have 
certainly not been touched,” 
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“What about ^the ones underneath?” Gray said. 
“That’s where I should look.” 

Suggestions ooming from one of the culprits sur> 
prised the steward. They lifted off the top cases 
and soon discovered the one from which the tins 
had been taken. 

“Dear, dear, dear!” exclaimed the steward as 
the pilfered cases were opened and the tally 
mounted. “Three tins of tongue. What will the 
Captain say? He is fond of that tongue. Six tins 
of condensed milk, six tins of pears, a dozen sar- 
dines. Oh, my word! This is shocking. A seven- 
pound tin of butter and two large of jam. I never 
heard of such a thing. Six of salmon.” 

“Someone has been having a feed,” Gray re- 
marked. 

“But I cannot understand how you — how' it was 
got up.” 

Tommy Gray stood up from putting a lid on a 
case. 

“Exactly what do >ou mean by that, steward? 
Are you suggesting that wt 've made this wholesale 
raid on the stores?” 

“I am not suggesting anything,” the steward 
replied. “1 have made my report to the Captain 
and the mate on what 1 saw this morning. It is for 
them to decide who the culprits arc and what 
action must be taken.” 

Gray said, “I’his is dockside pilfering. Nobody 
in the ship could steal on this scale.” 

“Except the Captain and the two mates, having 
midnight feasts,” Redmond put in. 

The steward said, “Dockside pilferers could not 
have dumped those tins over the side this morning.” 
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Redmond added, “Apprentices , wouldn’t be such 
damn fools a^to dump them in a dead calm in broad 
daylight.” <• 

The steward made? no reply to this. The cases 
were restowed and he made his report to the mate. 

“Boys don\ pilfer to that extent,” the mate said, 
“I’m going forward to take these men by surprise. 
I bet I find my torch and your stores.” 

He sent for the boatswain and told him to get the 
key from Forsyth, Fors^lh brought the key along 
himself and went forward with the mate. When 
the rope locker door was opened, Skinner lay in his 
bunk and looked at the mate with an expressionless 
gaze. 

“We’re going to put you on deck and get this 
place cleaned out,” the mate said. 

Herman Hamm and Lorenzo went in and lifted 
Skinner out of the bunk. They carried him out and 
laid him on the fore hatch. Hr* had grown a 
scrubby beard, his hair badly wanted cutting, and 
his face looked white and pasty compared wdth the 
bronzed skins of the nuni who found excuses for 
passing the fore hatch and taking a look at the 
trouble-making ‘passenger’. 

‘‘Ciet eveiy'thing out on deck,” Foisyth told the 
twe* men. 

The mattress and blankets were laid out in the 
burning sun. Forsyth fidt the straw mattre.ss all 
over. 1 le examined the garments that were brought 
out — some dungaree trousers, a couple of shirts and 
some underclothes, the suit in which Skinner had 
come aboard and a pair of smart American boots. 
Then he looked carefully through the rope IcKker, 
It had been clear at once that no tins were there. 
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Forsyth was locking for anything that might prove 
a chic — a bit of label, a splash of fihit juice, a bit 
of ham fat oit the deck. He fou»d nothing, and 
Herman flainm and Lorinzo got buckets and 
bnishcs and scrubbed the rope locker out. 

“Run your hands over him, bosuif. He may still 
have a razor tucked away somewhere,” the mate 
ST id. 

Skinner w'as wearing a vest and a pair of long 
underpants. Forsyth ran his hands expertly over 
the man’s body but found nothing. Skinnei made 
no remark the whole time, but he gloated inw'ardly 
at the led scar running from chet*kbone 4o chin 
down the left side of the mat<''s face. 

The mate went aft disappointed. The second 
mate was standing by the cabin door. “F’ind any- 
thing. sir?” he eiiquiied. 

"Not a thing,” the mate replied. “The Claptain 
s\anis the half-deck seauhed. You might get 
Tommy and do that \ouisilf.” 

(jra> was within earshot and was glad it was tlie 
Captain and not the mate who had given the order. 
The .second male called him. He said, 

“You heard that, I’omm) 

“"^’c >, sir. You won’t Imd anything. No ilheit 
tinned stufl' has been in the half-deck since I've 
been in the .ship.’’ 

“That may be, but there's damning evidence 
against ye,” the second mate rx'plied. ’ Come along, 
we’ll get on with it.” 

They went into the half-deck. 

“The Captain has ordered the half-deck to be 
searched,” Manning announced. “We'll start with 
the oilskui lockers. Get everything out.” 
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The oilskin ( lockers were cleared out, the food 
lockers at the top of the cupboards, the drawers and 
behind the dravyers. Suitcases, boxes and bags were 
pulled out from under- the bunks. Maiming went 
on hands and knees to look under the bottom 
bunks. MacGinnis and Redmond were called in to 
turn out their bags and boxes. 

“Right, there’s only the bunks now,” Mr. 
Manning said. “We’ll start to port and work 
round. 

Redmond pulled back his curtains and revealed 
the tin of pears lying in the micklle of his bunk. 
For a moment nobody spoke. Th(“ second mate had 
been glad at finding nothing. He had been im- 
pressed by Gray’s assurance that no illicit tinned 
stuff had been in the half-deck. The siglit of that 
damning tin of pears caused a re\ulsion of feeling. 
He turned to Tommy Gray in disgust, and imitated 
his refined accent. 

“No illicit tinned slufl'has been in the half-deck 
since I have been in the ship, eh? All I can say is 
I’m disgusted with the lot of ye.” 

“It would be Reddy,” MacGinnis exclaimed 
bitterly, “letting the half-deck down.” 

“It’s not one, it’s the lot of ye,” Manning de- 
clared. “Get on with the rest of the bunks. I find 
an unpleasant odour in here. I want to gel out into 
the fresh air.” 

Redmond, with tears of mortilication in liis eyes, 
turned to the others saying, “I never put that there, 
fellows. I swear I’ve never taken any tinned stuff.” 

The second mate turned on him. “Close your 
mouth and the lies’ll stay in. Turn out your bunk. 
Tommy. .Get on with it.” 
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“Just a minute, sir,” Tommy saicl quietly. “I 
don’t ” 

“Shut up and turn out your Manning 

snapped. * 

Tommy shook his head. “Not till I’ve said what 
1 am going to say, sir.” 

“Arc you going to aiguc with me?” The second 
mate was so angry he clenched his fists and glared 
ihieateningly at Tommy. 

Tommy Gray looked grimly into the second 
mate ’s eyes. 

“I’m not going to argue with you, sir.” He 
glanced down at the clenched lists. “And t\vo can 
play at that game, sir, if you like to begin it. But 
1 represent the half-deck — ” 

“You don’t lepiesent me,” MacGinnis inter- 
jec ted. 

“I represi'iit the half-deck.” Tommy Gray le- 
peatecl. “You’ve c ailed us liars, sir, and suggested 
that the air in here stinks But we are not liars and 
we are as decent as )ou hold yourself to be. It is 
perfectly obvious that that tin ha.s been popped 
thiough Rc'cldy''- open poit by the guilty party. 
There is some diitv woik going on and we shall get 
to the bottom of it. When our good name has been 
cleared, I am sine ytui will be the first to want to 
apologise, sir. Now I've made that clear wr'll get 
on with the .search.” 

“Get on with it them and don't talk so much,” 
Manning rc'pliccl. The .second mate w'as Iiish. and 
for all his temper he had to admiie Gray for stand- 
ing up to him. He had a feeling also that there 
might be some truth in the idea that the tin had 

been popped through Redmond’s open po^ by the 

10 
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guilty party, Jbut it made it all the more mysterious 
as to who that party might be. 

No more ir^riminating evidenct was found in 
the half-deck. The »econd mate took the tin of 
pears and went to report to the mate. He was 
hardly out of the door when Redmond grabbed 
Tommy Gray’s hand and shook it up and down. 

“Boy, oh boy! That was great. You shook him. 
I saw it. Mac would have let him walk all over us 
and sided with him against us. That’s been the 
trouble in this half-deck. We haven't had a leader.” 

“I’m glad you stood up to him,” Hibbs said. 

“A fat lot of good you’ve done yourself,” Mac- 
Ginnis said. “If you’d started a light in here it 
would have been mutiny.” 

“Yes? And what would it have been if the 
second male had started it, discipline? Pull your- 
self together, Mac. We are in the tight, but if we 
don't stick together and stand up for ourselves 
nobody will believe it." 

The mate's whistle blew t>nce. Redmond dashed 
out in reply. He returned in a few moments, as 
Duffy w'as saying, “We're in a nasty spot. We 
know' Reddy didn't swipe that tin, but it's going to 
be another thing to make the cabin believe it.” 

“The Old Man wants you, Mac,” Redmond said. 

Before MacGinnis went out. Gray said, “Nov\, 
Mac, play the game. You know we haven’t taken 
any tins. Stand up to him.” 

MacGinnis said nothing. He went out with a 
little smile playing round the corners of his mouth. 
At least the Old Man had no intention of dealing 
with anyone but the senior apprentice in matters 
pertainipg to the half-deck. He went up on to the poop. 
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Captain Talbot and the mate were on tl^ weather side. 

“Well, MacGlnnis, what have yoir to say about 
these stolen tins?” Captain Talbot Remanded. 

“I don’t \hink anyone in the half-deck took them, 
sir. If I had seen any of them with cabin tinned 
stuff, I should have made them return it.” 

“How do you account for the tins dumped this 
morning then, and the tin found in the half-deck?” 

“I cannot account for them, sir. If anything like 
that has been going on, it has been done behind 
my back. I’ve never had anything to do with it.” 

“1 don’t doubt that, but it is your responsibility 
to know what takes place in the half-deck. You 
have failed in that responsibility and you v^ill be 
punished with the rest. Bring all the boys up.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

MacGinnis went down to the half-deck. 

“Up on the poop, everv'body,” he said in his best 
official manner. 

When they arrived on the fK)op, Captain Talbot 
made them line up against the chart room, then he 
addressed them. 

“You know why >oi' ar< here. A quantity erf" 
cabin stores has been stolen from the lazaret. You 
all deny having taken them, but you are the only 
ones who have been down the lazaret; one tin w'as 
found in Redmond's bunk and three empty tins 
were dumped ovei board this n:y>rning wdth every 
indication that they came from the half-deck. I 
have heard the steward’s report and Mr. Manning’s 
report. If you are innocent you must bring me 
facts to prove it. In the meantime I am punishing 
you on the evidence. ^\ll the privileges the mate 
has given you, and with which I concurrccjj 'vill be 
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taken away for a month, MacGinnis and Duly 
will lose their'iwheels also. For tins' month you wil 
none of you do anything but clean .bright work or 
chip and scrape, and you will work Saturday 
ahemoon till four o’clock.” 

He raised his hand as MacGinnis and Gray 
stepped forward protest. 

“The second has reported your side of the 
case. I am not interested in conjectures and 
denials. Bring me facts and 1 will listen. That 
is all.” ^ 

Six dejected figures filed olf the poop and into 
the half-deck. 



CHAPTER XII 


A DEATH AT SEA 

On Sunday, August i, the ‘Kyles’ was making 
three knots under the faintest of breezes. She was 
crossing a calm sea that reflected a blazing sun in 
a cloudless sky. The half-deck, however, was under 
a cloud. There was no doubt in any of the boys' 
minds that Cat ancl Joe were the culprits, but there 
was no proof. Tommy Gray and Lovat had tackled 
the pair of them but had obtained no satisfaejion. 

On this Sunday morning, the three responsible 
for all the trouble were eating their midday meal 
in the rope locker. 

“This place is like a furnace,” Skinner com- 
plained. “VVc’ll cat with the door open.” 

On these hot days. Cat and Joe found Skinner 
irritable and quarrelsome, o\^ing to the stuffy heat 
of the rope locker. I’he mate had icfused to allow 
him to have the door unl<^> ked and open during 
the heat of the day. Siiuo had made a wind scoop 
for the port-hole, anti charged five dollars for it, but 
it had been wortli it. The scoop sent a cool draught 
of air into the roj>e lot kcr when there was a breeze, 
and Skinner was better tempered. 

On this Sunday, they were discussing another 
raid on the lazaret. All the conditions were suitable 
that night. 

“It beats me, Skinner, how yer know what's goin’ 
t’ happen,” Cat said in reply to Skinner’s assurance 
tliat there would be a diversion at three bells, to 
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enable Cat to get out of the cabin doorway un- 
observed. 

“These boys^don’t think of merwhcn they’re 
talkin’ outside,” Skinner observed. “There’s two 
fellers aboard this ship are completely nuts. They 
got it in fer th' other guys, an’ I hear ’em plannin’ 
what they're goin’ t’ do next to spite ’em.” 

“Which guys is it? We’d like t’ know,” Joe said. 

“How can I tell?” Skinner replied. “I only know 
their voices.” 

Cat and Joe had to be content with this. On the 
previous Thursday they had repoitcd to Skinner 
that the half-dock was being blamed and punished 
for the theft of cabin stores. This caused Skinner 
considerable merriment. 

“That was a sure lucky break, puttin’ that tin in 
th’ half-deck,” he had commented. “But th’ empty 
tins was th’ best break of th’ lot. Instead of us bein’ 
caught for bein’ careless, things couldn’t have run 
better if w'e'd 'ave planned it. In future, though, 
tins go into th’ sea at night. You’ll have t’ hide ’em 
outside an’ come along after dark an’ get rid 
of ’em."’ 

The whole ship had known when Tommy Gray 
and Loval had tackled Cat and Joe, accusing them 
of the theft. The curious fact was that the fo’c’sle 
believed the boys guilty. Apprentices weic notorious 
for pinching cabin stores when they got the chance, 
so why should these be an exception to the* rule. 
In fact no sympathy was felt for the boys at all. 
The popularity of Gray and Lovat fell to such an 
extent that the dog w'alch boxing bouts almost 
ceased. Men will have a sneaking admiration foi a 
law-breaker who admits his guilt when caught and 
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takes his punishment with a smile. They despise a 
man who is obviously guilty and refuses to admit it. 
For the same neason, sympathy waa felt for Cat and 
Joe for belhg unjustly accused. 

Another curious anomaly in this chain of events 
was that both the mate and tho second mate 
believed the boys innocent, but they could find no 
fault with Captain Talbot’s verdict, which was 
ba«ed on the evidence. 

“You know, sir, I believe those boys arc inno- 
cent,” Charlie Grant had said during a conversa- 
tion on the poop. 

“Pos.sibly,” Captain Talbot had replied. “But if 
they g<-t their sums wrong, whether from careless- 
ness or any other reason, they must pay the price.” 

On this Sunday the light breeze died away during 
the morning. For an hour the ‘Kyles’ lay motion- 
less oji a glassy sea, sometimes heading north and 
sometimes south. The watch on deck sweated 
ceaselessly, in the thinnest of scanty clothing, 
hauling the yards this way and that. This pulley- 
hauley \vent on throughout the day. Relief came 
in the second dog watcl IVhcn the second mate 
took over at eight p.ni., the ‘Kyles’ was making 
almost four knots before a light north-westerly 
breeze dead aft. The crossjack hung in the bunt- 
lines; it had been clewed up to keep the mainsail 
full, which was better for the steering. 

“Don’t say 1 never give you anything,” Charlie 
Grant said when the second mate came up to relieve 
him. “Here’s a nice breeze I’ve brought you.” 

“Will it stay with me or follow you to your bunk? 
That’s what I’m w'ondering,” the second mate 
queried. “Sure I’ve got a hoodoo on me this 
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voyage. So ^ I’ve done nothing but lose fair 
winds and pick up head winds.” 

The second rjate’s hoodoo lived up to its reputa- 
tion. He kept the breeze till four bells, <lhcn it fell 
away completely and pulley- hauley started again. 
When the mate came up at midnight, he said, 

“So you've done it on me again. Lost my beauti- 
ful fair wind.” 

“Perhaps I’d better take a week off,” Manning 
replied. “You stay on deck all the time and keep 
your fair wind till she gets out of the Doldrums. 
Then when we pick up the South-East Trades, I’ll 
take her along for a week. My hoodoo takes tinfe 
off in the Trades.” 

The little WcLhman came to report the cotjrse 
before going below. 

“Who is at the wheel. Jones?” the mate enquired. 

“Caldwell, sir. He is spitting to windward and 
says he will have a breeze before one bell.” 

The mate chuckled. “If he’s spitting to windward 
he must be spitting up and down. He’d better not 
make a mess of my deck but I’ll bank on him for 
a breeze.” 

Caldwell was a lucky helmsman. He invariably 
brought a fair wind during his trick at the wheel. 
It was so in this case. Before one bell the ‘Kyles’ 
was making three knots hard up on the port tack 
to a gentle easterly air. 

Meanwhile Cat was busy in the lazaret. Despite 
the mate’s warning, the steward had not locked the 
door leading to the lazaret hatch. Cat had made 
sure of this when attending the slop-chest on 
Saturday night. His drill was the same as on the 
previous raid. At two bells he began clearing up 
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and before three bells he was waiting at the door 
into the cabin dlleyway. When thre« bells went he 
counted twenty and stole into th% cabin alleyway 
and out deck. He exp«;ctM to hear a com- 
motion going on forward as on the previous raid 
and was taken aback by the peaceful silence reigning 
on deck. His faith in Skinner was so firm, however, 
that he never hesitated but started forward along 
the port side according to Skinner’s instructions. 

In reality the expected diversion had been held 
up. The fore topsail halyard on the port side was 
to have been cut, but whoever was responsible for 
doing the job had found that cutting through a 
four-inch rope was a much tougher job than*sever- 
ing the royal halyard had been. Cat seemed to be 
lucky, for when he emerged from the cabin door- 
way, the mate was aft bv the port steering compass 
while Gray was dealing with a smoky binnacle 
lamp. MacGinnis and Redmond w'ere sleeping 
peacefully on the Ice side of the half-deck, conse- 
quently nobody saw the figure stealing forward, 
sack on shoulder. If Cat had taken the starboard 
side he would have got u .'a\ with it, but he was on 
the port side, the weather side. Smack, the tall 
boatswain, was leaning agains the weather rail 
contemplating a bright star tliat looked like a ship’s 
masthead light on the eastern horizon. Hearing a 
slight movement, he turned and saw the dark 
figure with a bulky objee t on its back. Smack took 
two steps and grabbed the man with one hand and 
the sack with the other. 

“So it’s you,” he said peering into Cat's face, 
“and not the boys at all. You come along with me 
to the mate.” 
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Pictures of .endless days on deck as well as a 
beating-up ro^ in Cat’s mind. He* resorted to the 
only way out h&^oiew. 

“Listen, bosun. ThCrc’s five hundred* dollars in 
it fer you if you ferget scein’ me.” 

The boatswain glanced round and up at the 
standard compass on top ot the half-deck. Nobody 
was in sight. 

“Dump the sack inside the mizzen pin rail,” he 
said. “Show me the money and I’ll think about it.” 

At that moment, with a rippling clatter the fore 
topsail halyard parted and the great yard slid down 
the mast and brought up with a jerk in the lifts. 
The noise roused all the sleepers. The boatswain 
ran forward, the mate came hurrying along the 
flying bridge. MacGinnis and Redmond rose like 
ghosts from their blankets and hurried forward. 
Cat dumped the sack inside the mizzen pin rail and 
went forward to assist in clewing up the fore upper 
topsail. Hard words and remarks in English, broken 
English and Continental languages were Jerked out 
into the darkness as buntlincs and clcw'lincs were 
manned and the big sail clewed up. 

This time it needed no e.xamination of the hal- 
yards to know that they had been cut. Charlie 
Grant was boiling. Once again the men were all 
lined up and cross-questioned as to their where- 
abouts when the halyards parted. This time no 
suspicion could fall on Cat and Jot\ The boatswain 
admitted that he was talking to Cat, atid Joe had 
been talking to Hart and John Coomb. Once again 
everyone in the port watch was cleared. It must be 
somebody in the starboard watch. The mate and 
boatswain went into the starboard fo’c’slc. They 
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said nothing, but Charlie Grant wall^ed up the line 
of bunks flashing his torch on the occupants, 
searching for •any sign that mig^t indicate the 
culprit. l\>ur bunks were ejnpfy. Pepper, Larsen, 
Knudsen and Lorenzo were all sleeping out on deck. 
They were rounded up. 

“All right, Pepper,” the mate said. “You go back 
to your bed. Seamen don’t cut halyards. We’re 
looking for a madman with a grouse.” 

“You won’t find him in the starboard watch, sir. 
These three arc all right. I woke when the halyards 
parted and they were all three on the fore hatch 
beside me.” 

The mate decided to lea\'e the reeving of the 
topsail halyards till the morning. The ti?' block was 
lashed and the decks cleared up. While Charlie 
Grant was pacing the poop simmering with anger, 
.searching in his mind and memory^ for clues that 
might indicate the culprit, Cat was waiting for the 
watch to settle down. When the coast w'as clear he 
tapped on the rope locker door. Skinner answered 
at once. Cat related w'hat had happened and said 
that he must have five hundred dollars to keep the 
boatswain quiet, 

“O.K., Cat,” Skinner’s voice replied, “Tell him 
he can have it breakfast time. Don’t hang around 
here any more. Beat it.” 

Cat went to find the boatswain. He w'as relieved 
that Skimier had taken it so gently. The boatswain 
was at the weather rail talking with Walker. Cat 
remained out of sight. It was neaily an hour before 
he saw Walker move fonvard. The light breeze was 
holding and the braces were not touched. He 
approached the boatsw'ain. 
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“I seen Skiiyier an’ he says it’s O.K. But we can’t 
get th’ doughk till breakfast when *we get th’ key 
from th’ bosun’%mate.” 

“If I don’t get the «noncy right now» you’re for 
it,” the boatswain replied. “Six bells has just gone. 
If the money isn’t in my pocket by seven bells, you 
go before the male.” 

“But, bosun, what can I do? I can’t ask fer th’ 
key now, an’ th’ door’s locked. Skinner can't get 
up, even if there was a crack under th’ door, which 
there ain’t, an’ he could push it under.” 

Smack said, “You’re pal Joe is on lookout. Get 
a long batten and notch the end with your sheath 
knife. Joe can hold you while you lean over from 
the fo’c’sle-head and poke the batten through the 
port. You can reach the bunk that way. Skinner 
can stick the money into the notch. You better hurry. 
Sure as God made little apples, I take you along to 
the mate if I don’t get the money by seven bells.” 

Cat wasted no more time. He hurried forward. 
Nobody was under the fo’c’sle-head so he tappcfl 
on the door and explained the position to Skinner, 
who agreed to the arrangement. Cat found a long 
batten and notched the end. The wood was 
tougher than he expected. It took some lime. 
Then, as he was making his way to the lee ladder 
up on to the fo’t ’sle-head, young Holland, the 
Australian boy, who was policeman, appeai'ccl. 

“Hullo,” Holland said. “What you doing ? Why 
don’t you get your head down?” 

“Don’t feel sleepy,” Cat replied. 

“That’s fine. Someone to talk to. Come and sit 
on the spar.” 

“Don’t feel like talkin’,” Cat said shortly. 
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“Why? What’s the matter? Belly-ache?” 

“Nope. Just tlon’t feel like talkin’* 

“Who d’yoii think cut them togsail halyards?’” 
Holland continued, ignoring dCat’s statement. 

“Someone who’s nuts an’ feel they got a spite, I 
guess,” Cat replied, feeling it would fee easy to work 
up a spite against young Holland. 

“D’you know who I think it is? ” Holland con- 
tinued. 

“Nope,” Cat replied, desperately trying to think 
of some way of closing the conversation. 

“I reckon it’s Wan Lung. And not for spite. Just 
for devilment. Chinks have got funny ideas. They’d 
think it was funny doing a thing like that. And if 
it isn’t Wan Lung, d’you know who I thmk it is?” 

In his mind, Cat slowly throttled Holland, w'hile 
he cursed himself for being unable to think up an 
excuse for getting away. Without waiting for a 
reply, Holland resumed, 

“1 reckon it could have been IVenchic. He’s a 
nasty spiteful little frog. He could have ” 

Seven bells went aft and, like the knell of doom, 
the big bell overhead r^^peated the strokes. Joe, all 
unknowing, condemning his mate. But Fate was 
having one of hei little frolics. The deep tones of 
the big bell had hardly di< d away before the cry 
came from aft, “Weather cros.sjack brace.” 

Holland darted ofi', shaking the sleeping forms, 
who came to life and hurried aft. Cat felt there was 
still a chance. He took the batten on to the fo’c'sle- 
head and hunicdly explained to Joe. 

“Bosun caught me with th’ goods. Got t‘ get fi’ 
hundred dollars from Skinner to square liim. Hold 
me so’s I don’t go over th’ side.” 
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Cat leaned over the rail to ascertain the position 
of the port with the wind scoop. Then he lay on 
the deck and r*»achcd down and pushed in the 
wind scoop. Joe h5ndV‘d him the batten and held 
his legs while he negotiated it through the port and 
waved it round till Skinner took hold of it. 

“O.K.,” Skinner’s voice said. 

Cat slowly eased his batten out. When the end 
appeared with the precious, liberty-giving dollar 
bills wedged in the cleft, he held the batten with 
one hand while he extracted the bills with the other. 
Letting the batten fall into the water, he wriggled 
back on to the fo’c’sle-head. 

“S’long, Joe,” he said. “You’ll have t’ collect th’ 
dope from inside th’ mizzen pin rail.” 

He went aft in time to mingle \\ilh the crowd at 
the weather main braces. 

Tlie decks were cleared up by ten minutes to the 
hour, and Cat sought the boatswain. 

“Here y’arc, bosun,” he said. 

Smack took the bills. 

“All right. Get that stuff out of it quick.” 

“That’ll be done by th’ time th’ w'atc h is re- 
lieved,” Cat stated. 

“It ’ud better be. If there’s anything wrong with 
these bills. I’ll still run you in,” the boatswain 
threatened. 

When the second mate came up on to the poop, 
the mate greeted him with, “You left your hoodoo 
on deck. He cut the fore topsail halyards this time. 
The sail is clewed up. When it’s daylight you had 
better turn the fall end for end and put a long 
splice in. All hands can hoist the sail at eight bells.” 

“Begorrah, it’s not possible!” Manning ex- 
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claimed. “In all my time at sea Fve never heard 
the like. You Know, sir, I link up tlas lazaret busi- 
ness with^these halyard cuttings, i think the same 
party is responsible for both.*'’ * 

“I’ll break every bone in his body if I catch him,” 
Charlie Grant muttered. “It must be somebody in 
your watch. All mine are accounted for. Keep 
your eyes skinned for anyone with a wicked look in 
his eyes. See if you can catch anyone watching the 
work on the halyards with a glad-spiteful look.” 

“1 don't see any of my men doing it, sir. Anyway, 
from now on I’ll watch ’em like a cat w’dtehes a 
mouse.” 

“If you catch him, don't eat him. L^avc that to 
me," the mate w arned 

Once the mate had gone below, the second mate’s 
hoodoo wasted no time. The breeze fell light and 
then disappeared. Light airs springing up from 
various quarters kept the watch busy swinging the 
yards till nearly four bells, by whic h time a glowing 
ball of fire had hoisted itself abovT the eastern 
horizon. The appearance of the sun seemed to fix 
the wind for the li ’-ht air, to wliich the yards had 
been swung at three bells, increased until the 
‘Kyles' was making three knots. 

Just before four bells, when the watch were 
drinking their coffee, Forsyth carried his mug of 
coffee to his room to put some sugar in. The boat- 
swain’s bunk was the lower one just opposite the 
door, which was open; in tine weather it was never 
shut. Forsyth stepped over the hrgh step to put his 
mug on the little flap table against the after bulk- 
heati, then he stopped dead with one foot inside the 
room and one still on deck. The boatsw^ain was 
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lying on his back. A trickle of blood stained the 
none too clean pillow. The handle’ of a steel mar- 
line spike protruded from ids brain. <» 

Tough as he was; Ftorsyth blenched. 

“Smack!” he exclaimed. 

He continued staring at the grim figure in the 
bunk, while he put sugar m his coffee and stirred it 
round and round. Then he slowly drank the coffee, 
his eyes searching everywhere for some kind of clue. 
When he had drunk the coffee, he replaced the mug 
on the table and stepped outside and tlosed the 
door. He went up on to the poop. 

“What’s the matter, bosun?” the second mate 
enquired. “You look as if you’d seen a ghost.” 

“I have, sir. I'he bosun's been murdered.’' 

“What? What’s that? Say it again,” Manning 
exclaimed. 

“Tdie bosun’s been murdered, sii . In his sleep.” 

“Where is he?” 

“In his bunk.” 

Without another word the second mate hurried 
down on deck followed by Forsyth. He went to the 
boatswain’s room and opened the dooi . One glance 
was enough. 

“Send one of the boys to tall the mate,” he said. 

Forsyth looked through the starboaid port of the 
half-deck. 

“Ross, come out here,” he said. Lovat was time- 
keeper. When he came out, Foisyth said quietly, 
“C^l the mate. The second mate wants him to 
come and look at the bosun.'’ 

Without questioning the extraordinary order, 
Lovat went into the cabin alleyway and knockecl 
at the mate’s door. 
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“What is it?” Charlie Grant’s voice answered 
at once. 

“The ser^ondrmate wants you to*come and look 
at the bosuA, sir. In the bosim’s’room.” 

Charlie Grant came out on deck in his bare feet 
and pyjamas. He followed Lovat to where the 
second mate and Forsyth were standing. 

“What is it?” he enquired again. 

Manning opened the door and the mate looked 
inside. 

“Land’s sake!” he murmured and stepped inside. 

“C’all the Captain,” he said. “We won’t move 
anything till he’s seen it.” 

Lovat went through the cabin alleyway to call 
the Captain. As he passed the steward’s pantry 
Mackintosh’s voice checked him. 

“Wliat is it, Ross? You know you arc not allowed 
in there.” 

“The mate sent me to call the Captain Some- 
thing has happened to the bosun. The mate wants 
the Captain to sec him at once.” 

“That does not give you the right to march into 
the after cabin. 1 a’ i taking the Captain his tea in 
a few minutes. I will tell him. You should always 
call me first if ” 

Lovat had passed on ano was knocking at the 
Captain’s door. His father had often impressed on 
him that delays caused by fuss-pots had lost many 
positions which could have been saved by prompt 
action. 

“Come in.” Captain Talbot said. 

Lovat went in. Captain Taibt)t was out of his bunk, 
his feet in slippers, getting into a dressing-gown. 

“Something has happened to the bosun, sir. The 

II 
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mate is in th^f bosun’s room and would like you to 
come at once ” 

The steward] hurried into the .cabin, pushing 
Lovat to one side. 

“1 am Sony, sir. I could not stop him. I am just 
bringing your, tea.” 

“All right, steward. The boy was quite right. 
Come along, Lovat,” 

Captain Talbot huiiied out on deck and went to 
the bosun’s room. Lovat followed, and managed to 
look inside, as Charlie Grant made way and 
allowed the Captain to enter and view the dead 
man. After a minute, Captain Talbot .said, 

“Na.sty business. Pull the spike out. Did you 
find anything to show who did it?” 

“Not a thing,” the mate replied, as he placed the 
spike on the deck. “We’ve got a madman aboard. 
No doubt about that,” he continued. “He cut the 
fore topsail halyards last night.” 

Captain Talbot .said, “That business again, eh.^ 
We'll attend to that later. Get the bosun .sewn up. 
We’ll bury him this morning. Put a boy outside this 
door. No one is to sec him except Sails. Put a secure 
bandage lound his head ‘•o that Sails won’t see that 
wound. He need not even know he was wounded.” 

In a low voice, inaudible to a number of cuiious 
men, including Dully and Hibbs, who had all been 
told to keep their distance by the second mate, 
Captain 'Palbot said, “No one is to know how the 
bosun died. I rely on you, bosun, and you, Lovat, 
to keep your mouths shut.” 

He stepped out on deck. To the men he said, 

“The bosun has died. We shall bury him this 
morning. Get on with your work.” 



CHAPTER XIII 


MACCINNIS GOES AFT 

On Tuesday, August 3, the ‘Kyles’ was still in the 
Doldrums, but steadily working her way south. 
She was in eight degrees North latitude, and 
Captain Talbot expected to pick up the I^uth- 
East Trade winds at any time. 

Smack had been buried on the Monday with all 
due ceremony. The greatest change resulting from 
his death had taken place in the half-deck. Mac- 
Ginnis had been made third mate, to do the 
work of the bosun. He w'as now an officer and 
occupied the spare cabin next door to the officer’s 
bathroom. 

On this Tuesday morning, the port watch were 
on deck from four till eight. It was Redmond’s 
‘Peggy.’ At seven-twenty he roused out the sleepers. 

“Come on you has-been sailors. Out of it you 
chippers and scrape’"s. Good morning, companions 
in distress. I’ll get your breakfast.’’ 

He was back in a few minutes with a large kid 
of ‘mush,’ the pot of cotfec .tnd three loaves. 

“How arc we going to divide these?” he de- 
manded. “Three in each watch was easy, half a 
loaf each. But five. What’s three into five?” 

“Three-fifths of u loaf each,” Lovat replied. 

“Nice work,” Redmond ans^vered. “The boy 
who said that, go up one. Step forward the same 
boy and divide each loaf into tliree-fifths.” 

“Reddie’s quite bright this morning,” Duffy said, 
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as he got down from his bunk and pulled on a pair 
of paint- and oil-stained dungarees.' 

“Bright as tile sunny morn,” Redmond con- 
tinued. “Dear, dear, seven strokes cf the bell, 
calling me to seventy-seven strokes of the chipping 
hammer. If •! can make a hole in those darn 
bulwarks, I will.” 

He went out on deck. 

“Never seen Reddy like this,” Duffy remarked. 

“Can you wonder?” Hibbs said. “Mac would 
douse anyone’s spirits.” 

“Mac’s a good seaman though,” Duffy stated. 
“He’ll run that port watch better than the bosun did.” 

“Funny his dying like that,” said Hibbs thought- 
fully. “I s’pose he had a weak heart. Come to 
think of it, the whole blessed voyage is funny. The 
Bowery toughs and that razor-slashing stiff in his 
rope locker. How he sticks it in this heat beats me. 
And cutting the halyards, and cabin stores pinched 
wholesale and putting it on to us. And now the 
bosun, on watch one minute and dead the next, 
without even being ill. It never rains but it pours.” 

The secret of Smack’s death was safe with two 
such self-controlled people as Lovat and Forsyth. 
They had been called in the previous day to sign 
the official log as witnesses. The two mates were 
there as well. Captain Talbot had said, “This is the 
most unpleasant thing that has ever happened to 
me at sea. Until we reach Bombay and report it, I 
intend the men to think he died of heart failure. 
If they know there is a murderer loose on board, 
they’ll get jumpy and suspicious. That kind of 
feeling always results in accidents. If I was not 
convinced that the man forward cannot leave his 
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bunk, I should say he was the murderer. His two 
companions ar^ the next suspects. We must find 
out, Mr. QraiVt, exactly where thty were between 
four and six, when the bosun*wds killed.” 

Here Lovat interrupted, to say that John Coomb 
had been heard to say that he did* not expect to 
sleep a wink as he had bad toothache. Cautious 
enquiries elicited the fact that he had not slept and 
could certify that no one had left the fo’c’sle 
between four and six. So Cat and Joe were cleared. 

Captain Talbot asked the mates whether they 
thought Forsyth could have murdered the bosun. 
Manning said, 

“Forsyth and Smack got along very«.well. The 
only time Fve seen Forsyth laugh was when he was 
yarning with Smack in the dog watches. He told 
me the bosun could be very funny.” 

“That's right,” Charlie Grant confirmed. “Smack 
was a good bosun. I thought he might hat'e trouble 
with a little spitfire like Forsyth, and 1 asked him 
once if he got along with his mate. I remember 
what he said, because it tickled me at the time. 
He said, ‘Wc both !^ecp our whacks of sugar in the 
one jar, sir. That's the answer’.” 

So Forsyth was cleared and the mystery was as 
much a mystery as ever. 

On Wednesday, :ifter a series of squalls, a final 
squall developed into the South-East Trades. The 
‘Kyles' proceeded to run across the face of these 
winds, hard up on the port tack. Heading more or 
less south-west, the steering order being, ‘By the 
wind.’ She must make every bit of southing 
possible. In the south-west quadrant of the Trade 
Wind area, the wind would gradually shift to east 
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enabling the ^hip to sail south into the frigid region 
of high seas and gale force winds, before which she 
would run her oasting down. 

On the afternooA of Sunday, August S', it was the 
usual glorious Trades weather. Dufly appeared 
with two coils of fishing line, each line with a white 
rag tied over the hook on the end. 

“Bonita under the bow,” he announced. “Come 
on and fish.” 

He and Hibbs and Lovat went up on to the 
fo’c’slc head. While Duffy and Hibbs climbed out 
on to the jiboom with the fishing lines, Lovat went 
a few feet out and looked down into the blue water 
passing along beneath and piling up into a ruffle of 
white surge, that flashed away each side of the cut- 
water. He saw below the surface what looked like 
a shoal of shimmering forms. They kept exact pace 
with the ship. At intervals a flash of silver showed 
as a fish swerved to one side. At inter\'als, through 
a patch of smooth water he caught sight of a madly 
vibrating tail. 

Duffy and Hibbs sat astride the jiboom and re- 
leased their lines. The wind caught the lines and 
bellied them out into a great curve, at the end of 
which the white rags flicked and danced along the 
lively surface of the water. Suddenly, a flash of 
silver, a flurry of foam, and Duffy was hauling in 
his line with a twenty-pound bonita swinging at the 
end. Hastily a sack was passed out and the fish 
dropped in, and the sack passed in to the fo’c’sle- 
head, where the fish was unhooked. 

Soon four lines were on the go and the sack was 
kept busy. The wash deck tub below the fo’c’sle- 
head was fast being filled with the silvery, blue- 
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backed bonitas, not one of which weighed less than 
fifteen pounds. ‘After he had caught five fish, Hibbs 
relinquished his line to Lovat, wh^ experienced the 
thrill of hauling up four fish»bcfore the mate came 
along and stopped the fishing. Charlie Grant 
announced that enough fish had been caught to 
feed the ship for a couple of days, and that was 
enough. They must leaver some for the ships 
behind. 

Lovat picked up the sack and went down on deck. 
He went under the foV’sle-head to return the sack. 
He folded the sack to place it on some clean ones. 
As he did so, the glint of something bright caught 
his eye. He looked into a coil of rope^and saw a 
large tin and a small one, lying at the bottom of the 
coil. An empty condensed milk tin and the other 
peaches or pears by the label. In the dim light 
under the fo’c'sle-head it w'as not f>ossible to see 
which. He reached in and took the big tin out and 
smelt it, the scent of peaches in syrup, quite fresh. 
He replaced the tin and went aft, deep in thought. 

In the half-deck. Tommy and Redmond were 
reading, in their banks. Hibbs had the half-deck 
alarm clock in pieces on top of the starboard chest 
of drawers. Lovat sat him' elf on the stool. 

“1 may not look like Siierlock Holmes, but wc 
must be related,'’ he remarked quietly. 

Nobody took the slightest notice of his remark. 

Tommy w'as reading an old newspaper the 
steward had passed in from the cabin. He said, 
“Jessop scored seventy-two in forty minutes at the 
County Ground, Bristol. 1 d like to have been 
there.” 

“Who the heck is Jessop? What was he playing. 
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cribbage?” Redmond enquired without looking up 
from his book« 

“You vandal-tj — ” Tommy began, 

“I say, I may ndt look like ” Lovat repeated. 

“We heard you the first time, old boy. What 
about it?” Tommy asked. 

“I’ve found where the empty tins came from,” 
Lovat staled. 

This time he got all the attention he wanted. 

“Where?” “Who?” “How d’you manage it?” 

He told them. 

“Why the devil didn't w'c think of that before?” 
Gray said. “They’ve learned enough to know they 
can’t dump tins in the daytime, aind Skinner can’t 
dump them at night, so the other two hide them 
in the day and dump them at night. We’ve got to 
catch them dumping those tins tonight.” 

Lovat said, “I'he thing that struck me was that 
they must have made another rziid on the lazaret. 
The mate found no tins in the rope locker when he 
raided it, but if it w as raided now, the stufl’ would 
be there.” 

Duffy came in at that moment and the position 
was explained to him. 

“Better catch them dumping the tins first,” he 
advised. “They w’on't do it till they come on deck 
in the middle watch, after midnight. Bring them 
along then and the mate will raid the rope locker 
again. He won’t do it just because we say the stuff 
is there. He was sore last time at finding nothing 
and looking a fool.” 

Tommy Gray said, “I think you’re right. Plum. 
We’ve got to catch them in the act. Reddie and I 
will take it in turn to keep watch under the fo’c’sle- 
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head. It’s my first time tonight, so, you keep the 
first two hours? Reddie, and I’ll k<»ep the second 
two. And for,heaven’s sake don’ibgo to sleep and 
let the blighters get away wish it.” 

“I’m game,” Redmond stated. “And do I bang 
their heads together and bring thsm aft when I 
catch them?” 

“That’s a point,” Gray considered. “They might 
bang your head together. T tell you what. I’ll keep 
the time amidships, and when you holler out I’ll 
be along like a shot. We'll manage them all right 
between us. I won’t come along before foui bells 
or they may get suspicious if they see two of us 
messing around there.” 

So it was arranged. Before he went below at 
midnight, Lovat wandered forward and reached 
down into the coil of rope. The tim were still there. 
After eight bells, Redmond went forward a^. though 
going to the heads, lie made sure that nobody was 
near and climbed up on a heavy rack with rope 
and gear on it. He lay down and made himself 
comfortable. 

One bell went a” 1 Redmond began to feel sleepy. 
He thought, ‘I his is a stroke of luck. I’ve found the 
one dry spot to get your head down while she’s 
running the easting down with deeks full of water. 
It’s as good as a bunk.’ He began to (onsidci what 
he would do when Cat and Joe came along. The 
weak spots in the scheme became veiy vivid. He 
was not afraid. Redmond had a i< bust courage; the 
kind of courage that only dies when its owner is 
killed, it is never defeated, ilis only fear was that 
Cat and Joe would ‘get away with it.’ He realised 
that Hibbs had been right in saying that there must 
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be an outside, witness. He decided to go and find 
Walker. He was an Australian, a good fellow and 
a sport. If he cc^ild be persuaded to pomf and hide 
and witness the culprits dumping the tins, both the 
mate and the Old Man would accept his word. He 
swung his feet gver the edge of the rack, gripping the 
edge and lowering himself to the deck. When his 
feet just touched the deck, he was unable to lower 
himself further as his sheath-knife had caught in a 
loose coil of the ropes he had been lying on. While 
in this awkward position and about to hoist himself 
back on the rack to clear the sheath-knife, he saw 
two figures silhouetted against the light tropical 
night outside. Cursing his Jinx, he remained 
motionless and watched one dark shape steal 
quietly up to the coil of rope where the tins were. 
He heard the faintest click as the tins were ex- 
tracted, then the dark form stoic quietly back. He 
didn’t wait to clear the sheath-knife, but lowered 
himself to the deck and gave a jerk. The pull tilted 
the sheath up and it came clear, but the knife fell 
to the deck with a clatter. Immediately the two 
silhouettes halted and came hurrying back. 

‘‘What the heck arc you doing with those tins?” 
Redmond challenged. 

He opened his mouth to shout for Tommy Cray, 
but Cat’s big hand covered it. Cat’s other hand 
held the back of Redmond’s neck while he forced 
the boy’s bead back and back. Redmond tried to 
bite the hand over his mouth but found it quite 
impossible, especially with his head bent back till 
his neck was nearly breaking. His wrists were held 
behind his back by Joe. He tried to kick Cat on 
the shins but desisted when his neck was forced so 
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far back that the agony of it seemfd to paralyse 
any power of nfovement in his body^ 

“It’s one o’#them boys. What lio we do now?” 
Joe demanded. 

“Get some rope an’ tie him up,” Cat ordered. 
“1 can hold him.” 

Joe lashed Redmond’s hands securely behind 
him. Then, under Cat’s instructions, he got a sack 
and, folding it into a tight roll, wound it round 
Rerlmond’s mouth and head and lashed it securely 
with a length cut off a heaving lin<\ Redmond was 
suffering agony through the wrench his neck had 
received, and the sack made it very difficult to 
breathe through his nose. They carri«l him for- 
ward and laid him on the deck. Cat told Joe to lash 
his feet. Redmond usually wore shoes at night. He 
thought he might attract the policeman’s attention 
if he drummed on the deck, so he started a rapid 
tattoo with his heels, but only for a moment. He 
received such a kick in the ribs that the agony of 
it subdued him. He thought some ribs must be 
broken. 

“You keep quit 01 I’ll get busy on you,” Cat 
threatened. 

It was this final act « brutality that caused 
Redmond to realise that he was in considerable 
danger. Cat would not have done a thing like that 
if he thought Redmond would ever be in a position 
to bear testimony against him. Surely they did not 
contemplate dumping him overboard? But if they 
were not going to release him, what else could they 
do with him? One of the men had gone away and 
seemed to be holding a conversation. Redmond 
couid hear a low murmur of voices. Had someone 
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heard his foot, noises and come to make enquiries? 
He imagined fvhat Tommy and Rhss would do to 
Cat and Joe for»ihis brutal treatmen^^ to a member 
of the half-deck. Ih a few minutes<> the man 
returned, and when he spoke Redmond realised it 
was Cat. 

“He says t’ get rid of him. If we don’t, he’s wise 
t’ th’ tins an’ me an’ you’s for it. If we put him 
over th’ side, we’re O.K.” 

“I don’t like it,” Joe said. “This ain’t like 
N’York. You can get away there. Here, th’ only 
way you c’n get out is th’ same as jumpin’ on 
Brooklyn Bridge.” 

Cat replied, “If they find out about them tins, 
Brooklyn Bridge ’ll be playtime t’ what ’ll be 
cornin’ t’ us. What’s th’ matter with you, Joe? You 
ain’t never been squeamish. Guess my tally o’ 
stiffs is nothin’ t’ yours, an’ here’s you ballyhooin’ 
about a kid that don’t mean nothin’ t’ us.” 

“T’ ain’t that. Cat. It’s bein’ s’ clo.se t’ everybody, 
an’ no hideouts.” 

Cat said, “That’s th’ wisest thing you said yet. 
There’s no hideouts, an' for that reason we got t’ 
cover up by geltin’ rid o’ this kid, fer if we don’t, 
b’lieve me, we’ll need them hideouts what ain’t 
there wors’n a desert needs water. C’me on.” 

Cat bent down and picked Redmond up. Red- 
mond realised with dc.spcration that unless he 
succeeded in attracting attention, if a few minutes 
he would be a wet, stare-eyed corpse. He struggled 
and writhed and kicked frantically. Cat promptly 
dropped him and, while he lay on the deck, gave him 
a powerful rap between the eyes with his knuckles. 
The blow and the pain partially stunned Redmond. 
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The two men picked him up and carried him to the 
break of the fo’d’sle head, where the% paused. 

Not a soul yas in sight. They were on the star- 
board sidef the lee side. Gat looked carefully round 
and listened intently. The ship seemed deserted. 
Cat had his arms round Redmond’^ body and Joe 
held his legs. 

“C’me on,” Cat whispered. 

The two scurried to tlie rail. After the momentary 
di/zincss caused by the blow, Redmond became 
fully alive to his terrible predicament. He twisted 
and squirmed, drew his legs up and kicked them 
out again, but Joe hung on tightly. Cat lifted 
Redmond’s head and shoulders over the rail, Joe 
pushed him out over and released his legs. Red- 
mond felt the rail uiidei his back and gripped it 
with his hands as he slid over. His head down, he 
heard the water sw irling by close beneath him. He 
knew that he must be close to the forward starboard 
shroud of the foremast. When Joe released his legs 
he endeavoured to hook his knees tound the shroud 
and he was successful. 

Suddenly the o» ’er “Lee fore brace” rang out — 
the order that saved Redmond’s life. 

Cat wrenched at the legs round the shroud. 
Redmond gripped that Miroud behind his knees 
till he felt every tendon in liis ceilvcs would snap. 

“We can’t do it,” Cat gasped. “Get him in quick. 
Under the fo’c’sle-head.” 

The two literally plucked Rediriond from the rail 
and ran with him under the fo’c’slc-head. They 
were only just in time, policeman was going 
rapidly round, and forms were rising from all 
quarters and making for the braces just abaft the 
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line of shroud^, to the foremost of which Redmond 
had clung. 

“Tie his lcgs,i’ Cat said. “We’ll jout him down 
th’ fore peak an’ dhmp him after.” 

Cat held the unfortunate Redmond while Joe 
securely tied hjs legs. They could hear the shanteys 
on the braces. Above tnc fore peak hatch was a 
whip with a hook for hoisting up the bags of coal. 
Joe lifted the hatch while Cat took a turn with the 
fall round Redmond’s body and lowered him down 
like a sack. Joe went down and unhitched the fall. 
They replaced the grating and went aft to the 
braces. The mate was slacking away the weather 
braces. MacGinnis was at the head of the line of 
men. The fore upper topsail brace \v as belayed just 
as Cat and Joe appeared from forward. MacGinnis 
saw them. 

“All right, you two,” he said. “You can’t turn 
out with the crowd, you’U keep the rest of the watch 
on the flying bridge.” 

He was as good as his word. When the ysirds had 
been braced up and the braces flaked down, he 
made Cat and Joe climb up on the flying bridge 
above the main hat( h. 

After striking four bells, Tommy Gray went along 
to relieve Redmond. He had missed him on the 
braces and thought with amusement that the 
doughty watcher must have fallen asleep. He 
walked quietly round under the fo’c’sle-head but 
could get no reply to his whispered ‘Reddy’, lie 
rummaged round on the racks and felt in likely 
places. When he found no sign of Redmond any- 
where, he became puzzled. He ascertained that 
Jumbo, the heavy Finn, had been policeman until 
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four bells. He found him, but JumbQ stated that he 
had seen nothiAg of Reddy. Tommy went aft. He 
thought Redmond might not hm^e waited to be 
relieved, but there was no sign of him aft or in the 
half-deck. Tommy went up on to the poop where 
MacGinnis was walking up and dawn on the lee 
side. 

“Have you seen anything of Reddy?” he asked. 

“No,” MacGinnis replied. “And now I come to 
think of it he wasn’t on the braces. I’ll have him 
out for this. There’s going to be no slackness in the 
port watch while I’m running it. Is he in his bunk?” 

“He wouldn’t be there. You know that as well 
as I do,” Tommy stated. “He’s not in the half- 
deck nor is he anywhere else that I can think of. 
I’ve searched fore and aft.” 

“I’ll bet he’s stowed away somewhere,” Mac- 
G-innis averred. He took out his whistle and blew 
a shrill note. They w'aited, but no Redmond 
appeared. 

“He shall pay for this,’’ MacGinnis muttered. 

“I suggest the watch is turned out to find him,” 
Tommy said. ”1 i .ink it’s .‘crious.” 

“When 1 want suggestions from you Til ask for 
them,” MacGinnis snapp- 1. 

Tommy said, “Don't ht youi personal feelings 
get between you and your duty, Mac. I’m telling 
you Reddy is missing and it’s serious.” 

He explained the half-dc( k's suspicions after 
Lovat’s discovery of the tins, and Redmond’s 
mission during the first tw«» hours of the watch. 

“Come and tell the mate. I’his does look serious,” 
MacGinnis admitted. 

I'hey went to the weather side of the poop. After 
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the mate had heard the details, he sent for Gat and 
Joe and cros^-queslioned them. They had been 
cross-questioned by New York police many times 
and knew all the tficks of being dumb. They flatly 
denied all knowledge of Redmond or the tins. The 
port watch was set to s'^arch the ship. A man was 
sent up each mast to look in the tops. Finally the 
mate reported the matter to Captain Talbot. 

“Bless my soul, these boys are more nuisance than 
they are worth,” he said. “If it was daylight I’d 
go about for a couple of hours, but there is no chance 
of seeing him at night. Very well, Mr. Grant. If 
he cannot be found that is all we can do about it. 
If he docs turn up, let me know.” 



CHAPTER XIV 


WHAT A REPUTATION CAN DO 

When the mate went below to report to Captain 
Talbot, MacGinnis kept watch on the weather side 
of the poop. Tommy went up and talked with him. 

“I’m convinced that Cat and Joe know what has 
happened to Reddy,” he said. “I am going to rouse 
the others out and get Cat into the half-deck and 
get the truth out of him. Is that all right with you? 
Will you try to see we arc not interrupted?” 

“Go alicad,” MacGinnis said. “I’ll do what I 
can, but I don't know anything about it, mind. 
Are you going to do that thing Reddy suggested the 
other night?” 

“You mean, put red-hot needles under his finger- 
nails? No, of course not, but we're going to make 
Cat think we’re going to do it. I’ll wait till wc see 
if the Old Man is going to put her about, though I 
can’t see him doin^ 't. It’s too slender a chance.” 

When the mate returned with the Old Man’s 
decision. Tommy went down to the half-deck and 
roused the others out. H-- explained the position 
to them. 

“Not Reddy,” Hibbs exclaimed. “I can’t be- 
lieve it.” 

“Course he's around somewhere,” Duffy said. 
“People don’t get chucked overboard. Have you 
looked in the lamp locker anu the side-light houses?” 

Lovat said nothing. He knew the possibilities. 
He remembered what Smack had looked hke. 
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Tommy explained his plans for dealing with Cat. 
He concluded by saying, “I’m c*tain Cat knows 
where Reddy is?' and I think we cai? bluff him into 
telling. Are you all With me in this thing?” 

“Every time,” Lovat agreed. “I’m with you.” 

“So am l,”f Hibbs added. 

“Me too,” Duffy assured them. “I never knew 
how much I liked old Reddy till now.” 

Lovat went along and called up to Cal and Joe 
sitting disconsolately on the flying bridge. 

“Cat, wc want you to come along to the half- 
deck to answer some questions. The thii d mate says 
you can come.” 

“I’m stayin’ right here. I ain’t answciin’ any 
more questions,” Cat replied sullenly. 

Yargo and one or two men were sitting on the main 
hatch discussing the latest mysterious occuircncc in 
the scries of strange happenings on this voyage. 

“Vy you not leave Cat alone?” Yargo rumbled. 
“You boys make plenty tiouble.” 

Lovat w’as filled with cold fury at Redmond’s 
disappearance, coupled with a fierce lesentment at 
the«e two gangsters, for whose guilt the half-deck 
were suffering an unjust and undignified punish- 
ment. He whipped round on Yargo. 

“You keep your mouth shut or I’ll shut it for 
you.” He spat the words out and hardly recognised 
himself in this young fellow' with the cold fury 
burning him up inside. “These two men and their 
mate in the rope locker have done nothing but make 
trouble for everyone on board, and Cat is going to 
answer some questions in the half-deck, if wc have 
to drag him along there by the hair.” 

“O’right, o’right,” Yargo muttered. It was not 
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that he was ufraid, l^ut his semi-oriental mind 
bowed down before the biting fur^ of the fair- 
haired westerner. 

“Now, Cat,*are you coming, 6r am I coming up 
there to knock you off that flying bridge?” 

Cat had once been persuaded to box with Lovat, 
and he knew that it was no idle threat the young 
fellow was making. He knew he was in a hot spot 
and thought docility was the better part to play. 
He decided to come down. He preceded Lovat to 
the half-deck, where Tommy was waiting behind the 
partition with a two-ounce glove on his right hand. 
“I don’t see why I should bust my knuekles over 
him,” Tommy had said when he put the glove on. 

Cat entered the half-deck. Dufly was blocking 
the starboard way round the partition so Cat went 
to port. “Come in. Cat,” Tommy said pleasantly, 
and brought up his right list with all the lift of his 
legs behind it. Cat was knocked out completely. 
Dufly cauglit him and eased him to the deck. Wlten 
Cat came to a few minutes later, he was trussed, 
hand, foot and body, on the tall stool, and a rope 
had been passed round his body and twice round 
the partition, lashing him to that. 

“Now, Cat, where is Reddy?” Tommy demanded. 

“You got nothin’ on me,” Cat insisted. “What 
d'you mean tyin’ me up this fashion? Get these 
things off me or I’ll complain t’ th’ Capt'in.” 

Tommy had foreseen that Cat might yell. He 
had prepared a gag and before Cat realised it, the 
gag was fastened securely round his mouth. Tommy 
and Duffy handled Cat pretty savagely in order to 
jam the gag securely into his mouth and silence any 
sound he might make. 
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“All right, Ross. Heai the needle up over the 
lamp,” Tom^y ordered. 

Ross held a peedle in a pair of pliers over the 
lamp chimney. * 

Tommy said, “We’ve lashed your hands in front 
of you, Cat, so that we can get at them. We are 
going to stick a hot needle under your finger-nail, 
and we shall keep pushing it up till you tell us what 
has happened to Reddy,” 

As far as he was able, Cat grinned. This was 
bluff, anyhow'. Or was it? He had an unpleasant 
premonitory feeling that it might not be. Any- 
way, there was nothing they could do bad enough 
to make him squeal, 

“All right, Ross. That’s hot enough. Let’s have it.” 

Tommy took the pliers with the hot needle. 

“Now, Cat. Nod your head if you are prepared 
to tell us where Reddy is.” 

Cat looked insolently at the little group of tense 
youngsters. He made no movemenl with his head. 
Suddenly his body stiffened slightly as he felt the 
hot needle touch the middle finger of his left hand. 

Lovat found himself clenching his fists and he 
noticed that Hibbs was doing the same. 

“Where is Reddy?” Tommy demanded. 

Cat made no sign. The hot needle touching his 
finger had startled him, but he was convinced it 
was only bluff. These kids were not the type. 

“Where is Reddy?” Tommy muttered through 
clenched teeth. He was as quiveringly tense as 
Lovat and Hibbs, but he knew as well as they did 
that he could do nothing more. Cat sensed it too. 

Tommy made a last effort. 

“I’ll give you one more chance. Cat. If you don’t 
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nod your head this time, that needle goes up your 
finger. Now, you tell us?” 

Cat made np sign. 

Tommy ^dropped the pliers.* aifd needle on to the 
table. 

“We’ll have to let him go,” he syd. “We can’t 
do any more.” 

“Maybe not, but I can.” 

They looked up and saw Forsyth standing beside 
the partition. 

“I can make this type squeak,” he said. 

Purposefully, he picked the needle up in the pliers 
and took hold of Cat’s left hand. 

Cat had no doubts this time. His head nodded 
frantically. 

Duffy removed the gag. 

“He’s down the ff)re peak,” Cat said hoarsely. 

Forsyth released the hand and put the pliers on 
the table. “Keep him tied up and gagged till you’ve 
found Reddy,” he said as he went out. 

Hibbs went for a hurricane lamp and Tommy 
went up on to the poop and across to the mate. 

“I think we’ve found Reddy, sir. He’s down the 
fore peak. Cat has told us. We’re going forward to 
get him.” 

He did not wait for a reply, but turned and went 
forward with Hibbs and Lovat and Duffy. 

When Tommy had gone forward, the mate called 
to MacGirmis, who came over to him. 

“Get the key of the rope locker, Mac, and see if 
there are any cabin stores there. Take Walker with 
you. Get my torch from my room.” 

When Forsyth produced the key, he accompanied 
MacGinnis. 
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“This time, \^e catch hin!,” Forsyth said. 

On the v*ay forward, MacGinnis called for 
Walker, who'ca^ne, followed by two or three other 
men moved by cmiogity. 

It was all over very quickly. MacGinnis opened 
the door and dashed the torch on Skinner in his 
bunk. This tiftie Skinnei was not passive. He knew 
what was under the bunk, so took the offensive 
immediately. 

“What’s eatin’ this ship? There’s so much noise, 
a feller can’t sleep. What d’you want t’ come 
bustin’ in here fot? Get outa my room an’ shut 
th’ door.” 

MacGinnis said, “See what’.s under the bunk, 
bosun.” 

Forsyth stepped inside and felt under the bunk. 
He dragged out a sack heavy with the cabin stores 
from the last raid. 

“This is it,” he said as he dumped the sack outside. 

“My oath'” Walk<‘r exclaimed. “It was the 
blamed Yanks <iftcr all.” 

MacGinnis shut and locked the door. 

At this moment, illuminated by the huiricane 
lamp, the forepeak parly appeared. Tommy and 
Duffy were on each side of Redmond, supporting 
him. His face was patchy with coal-dust; his nose 
and forehead were contused, and he was going to 
have two black eyes. 

“My word, Reddy. You look a sight. What 
happened?” MacGinnis said. 

“Those two swines tried to chuck me over the 
side,” Reddy mumbled. His mouth was sore from 
the tightness of the sack that had gagged him. 

Exclamations rose from all around. 
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“Get a mail 10 bring that sack aft,” MacGinnis 
said. “Get Reddy into the half-de(^, Duffy. I’ll 
get some rum ^rom the mate.” 

He hurried aft, determined t® bfe first with the news. 

“We’ve found Reddy, sir,” he said. MacGinnis 
always used the first person singular or plural in 
the same way that he always associated himself 
with any creditable action, and others with any 
discreditable action. If Redmond had not been 
found, he would have said, ‘They’ve not found 
Reddy, sir.’ The mate was aware of this and 
quietly amused. 

“He says those two men tried to chuck him over 
the side. He looks as though h(“’d been knocked 
about. 1 think lie needs a drink. Cbuld we give 
him some rum, .sir?” 

“Did you find anything in the rope locker?” 

“Yes, sii. A sack full of tinned stuff. They’re 
bringing it aft.” 

“All right. Turn the .'.teward out and get a tot 
of rum for Reddy. Give the steward that sack with 
my compliments, and tell him who took the stuff. 
He was so blamed sure the boys did it.” 

All the way along the deck Redmond said 
nothing. He was suffering slightly from shock. 
He had been very near to death and he had en- 
dured consideiable pain, two sensations that make 
the mere fact of being alive and free from actual 
pain a very acceptable condition. But he did not 
feel like talking. When he entered the half-deck and 
saw Cat lashed to the stool he grinned happily. He 
thought the needle and pliers on the table had 
been used. 

“So they did it,” he said. “Good job, too. I hope 
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it hurt as much as the kick m the ribs and the bash 
in the face yoy gave me when I wa»tied.” 

“He kicked you in the ribs and bashed your face 
when you were tieQ up?” Duffy exclainy^d. 

Redmond nodded. 

“Right. N<jw he shall have it back,” Duffy 
stated, and hauled baek to hit Cat between the eyes. 

Tommy intervened. 

“No, Plum, you can’t do that,” he said. “This 
man is defenceless. If you hit him when he’s tied 
up you aie doing the same dirty thing that he did, 
and putting yourself on his level.” 

“Nothing I did could put myself on his level,” 
Duffy replied, “And he’s only getting his deserts. 
Didn’t he try to chuck Reddy overboard?” 

“He’ll be punished for that by law,” Tommy 
said. “Come on, help me unlash him,” 

Meanwhile Lovat and Hibbs were making a fuss 
of Redmond. 

“Here you are, Reddy,” Hibbs said. “I've put clean 
water in the basin. You’ll feel better after a w'asli.” 

Lovat had some ointment which he put beside 
the basin for Redmond to use after he had washed. 

The steward came in himself with a generous 
measure of rum in a glass. He said, “Now, Reddy, 
get outside this. It will do you a power of good. I 
am exceedingly glad to know that ye’ve been 
cleared and that the real criminals have now been 
found. Although the evidence was so black against 
ye, I could never bring myself to believe that it was 
you boys who had done it. It was so unlike the 
way ye’ve behaved ever since I’ve known ye. I 
think ye’ve been the most gentlemanly lot of boys 
I have ever sailed with.” 
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This speech so flabliergasted Redmond that he 
held his glass of rum while he listened spellbound. 
When the steward paused, Redmwd tossed off the 
rum and s^d, 

“Here’s to truth. May it always come out.’’ 

While the steward had been mailing his speech, 
the ‘gentlemanly lot of boys’ had appeared at cither 
end of the partition. They listened politely but 
breathed a sigh of relief when Redmond handed 
back the glass and the steward departed. Although 
Cat would tell his story forward, it was better that 
nobody outside the half-deck should have seen him 
inside the half-deck, bound and gagged on the stool. 

“I’m glad he didn’t try to look round the par- 
tition,” Tommy said. “The resislaxice he’d have 
met would have ruined the entente cordiale he 
wanted to re-establi<!h with that incredible speech.” 

Duffy and Tommy cast off the lashings that held 
Cat. Tommy said, 

“Don’t start anything here. Cat, or we’ll lay you out 
and give you the beating-up that’s coming to you.” 

He removed the gag. Cat stood up and glared 
hate at Tommy. 

“Don’t kid yours<*lf you’ve got aw'ay with this. 
I’ll lay fer you, an' I’ll get you,” he said slowly. 
Tlien he went round tht partition and out on deck. 

“Did you hurt him much?” came from Redmond 
at the basin. 

“We never did it, Reddy. We had no intention 
of doing it,” Lovat replied. “It’s easy to talk about 
sticking needles up a man's finger, but when it 
comes to it your blood just curdles. It’s physically 
impossible.” 

Hibbs said, “Although I knew Tommy wasn’t 
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going to do it, my stomacn turned over when he 
touched Cat’4 finger with the needle.” 

“Then how did you make the swiqc talk?” 

“We didn’t. Forsylh did,” Tommy stated. 

“So he did get a needle up his finger.” 

“No. He g^ve in as soon as Forsyth picked up 
the pliers.” 

“1 bet the bosun would have done it,” Redmond 
said. 

“I don’t know,” Tommy queried. “I wonder ” 

MacGinnis put his head in at the door and called, 
“One bell. Turn out you sleepers.” He had been 
keeping the time since Tommy asked that there 
should be no interruptions to what was taking place 
in the half-deck with (’at. 

Fully dressed, Duffy climbed up into his bunk. 

“Call me at eight bells,” he said and drew the 
curtains. 

“I’m going to ask the bosun,” Tommy said, and 
went round to Forsyth’s room. 

The little man had just got out of his bunk. He 
was dressed and lighting a cigarette. 

“Bosun, would you mind if 1 asked you a personal 
question?” 

“There’s no charge for asking,” Forsyth replied. 

“Would you have stuck that needle up Cat’s 
finger?” 

“You couldn’t do it, could you ?” Forsyth queried. 

“No. I could never have done it.” 

“What makes you tliink I could? Have you got 
a twisted mind?” 

“No.” 

“Neither have I,” Forsyth smiled, and added, 
“But Cat didn’t know that.” 



CHAPTER XY 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 

Charlie Grant reported to Captain Talbot that 
Redmond had been found in circumstances clearly 
incriminating the two Americans as murderers. 
These two and the third man, Skinner, were also 
the men who had planned and carried out the raids 
on the lazaret. 

Captain ’’lalbot turned up his lamp and hsn.ncd 
to the mate’s report. 

“Hmph,” he said. ‘‘Glad I shan’t have to report 
that boy’s death to the office. Wc’ll hold an enquiry 
in the morning, 'rhesc men can't get away. I 
expect the boys will want to set on them and beat 
them up. Stop that at any price. When the case 
comes up in Bombay, we don't want evidence of 
hazings or beatings-up to give the ship a bad name 
or reduce their .sentence.'’ 

When eight bells went and the watches came aft, 
all hands expeciod that Cat and Joe would be 
hauled up and accused and locked up. When the 
mate saiid his usual, “Reli ve the wheel and lookout,” 
the watches went fc>rwai J in a very puzzled frame 
of mind. The mate remained on deck for a while 
relating the events t)f the watch to the second mate. 
Manning expressed surprise at the Captain’s decision 
to allow Cat and Joe to remain at liberty. He said, 

“If I had the deciding s'f it, these fellows would 
be shackled to a stanchion in the ’tween decks, 
right now.” 
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The mate replied, “I guess that’s How we all feel, 
the Captain ipcluded. But there’s enore to it than 
that. If they’re bad enough to cQnfine now, they’re 
bad enough to cohiine for the rest of the voyage. 
We’ve lost the use of two men, the bosun and the 
man in the rqpe locker. If we tie up two more, 
that’s four men short for the rest of the voyage, with 
running the easting down ahead of us. And these 
two men are the only two who can look after that 
rope locker slasher. That’s the deciding point. 1 
wouldn’t put the meanest man in the fo’c’sle on 
that job. Now, get Tommy and Ross up here." 

When the two came up, the mate gave them all 
the reasons for not confining Cat and Joe. Then 
he said, 

“T’m telling you this in case you feel like taking 
the law into your own hands. But we don’t want 
the judge to take a lenient view of their case because 
they report they have been beaten up during the 
voyage. In the old day'? they would have been, but 
since these new Shipping Acts, the judges are ready 
to jump on anyone who sticks to the old < ustoms. 
Is that quite clear?’’ 

Tommy answered, “That's quite clear, sir. We 
had decided to do that very thing. Now we won’t.’’ 

The mate grinned. “I thought you might be 
feeling that way. How’s Reddy?’’ 

“He’s all right now, sir. They had him half over 
the rail, but he got his leg round a shroud and 
before they could get him clear, ‘Lee fore brace’ 
went and men began moving. The two got fright- 
ened and dumped him down the fore peak, in order 
to put him overboard later.” 

“If that don’t get them five or ten years I’ll jump 
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off the main truck,” tMe mate replied. “All right. 
That’s all.” 

The two returned to the half-d^pk and reported 
the interview. 

Meanwhile, in the port fo’c’sle, Cat and Joe were 
flatly denying that they knew anything about 
Redmond being put down the fore peak. Cat had 
left the half-deck fully expecting to be summoned 
before the mate. When no summons came, he 
thought he would have a word with Skinner, who 
was always the ‘wise guy,’ and would spot any 
weak links in the story. He tapped on the rope 
locker door and told Sinner the story he proposed 
telling. Ilalf-way through the recital, Skinner 
interrupted and said, 

“Did anybody see you handlin’ th’ kid?” 

“No, but I told ’em where he was.” 

Skinner said, “Tell ’em notliing. You never told 
’em where the kid was. You never saw th’ kid. 
They got no witnesses. Th’ whole shootin’ match 
was a double-cross by th’ boys, fer bein’ sore at 
takin’ th’ rap fer th’ stuff we lifted. The big boyo 
knows we lifted th’ chow. While you was tied up, 
they came along an' took it aw'ay. We’re goin’ 
hungiy till we think up somethin’ else. Deny every- 
thin’ an’ don’t spill a w ird about th’ half-deck. 
Th’ boys ain’t goin’ to tell anybody what they done, 
they daren’t. Now beat it, an’ keep your trap shut.” 

Skinner’s astute brain had realised immediately 
that, without witnesses and on Redmond’s word 
alone, it would be difficult to prove the case against 
Cat and Joe. An example • f this was happening in 
the fo’c’sle. The counter-charge against the half- 
deck, of arranging the whole affair in order to be 
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revenged on the AmericaSis, for whose theft the 
half-deck we^e suffering punishment, would appear 
sufficiently plausible to influence opinion in favour 
of Cat and Joe. 

“Sure we took th’ stuff,” Cat was saying. “Back 
in Noo York, if we wanted anythin’ we took it, an’ 
if some poor sap took ti'’ rap fer us, that was just 
too bad. We cert’nly wasn’t th’ mutts t’ run t’ th’ 
police sayin’ we did it, so’s t’ save th’ bonehead that 
was soft enough t’ let h’mself be tak’n fer it. That 
dope of chuckin’ th’ kid over th’ side is beyond us. 
We ain’t got nothin’ ’gainst th’ boys, but they sure 
got somethin’ ’gainst us, takin’ th’ rap fer our lift. 
They just cooked up this little lot, t’ put us on th’ 
spot. Any guy that thinks we’d chuck a kid over 
th’ side has got another think cornin’.” 

“I too think that,” Yargo admitted. “Them boys 
make plenty trouble.” 

Walker said, “What are you talking about, 
Yargo? Wlio started the trouble right at the be- 
ginning? Cat and Joe and the queer fellow for’ard. 
Who tried to put the bosun’s mate out in the star- 
board fo’c’sle, and found they'd caught a wild cat 
instead of a pole cat? Cat and Joe. Who’re the 
fellers who swiped cabin stores and let the boys 
take the rap? Cat and Joe. Who’re the stiffs always 
cracking about their swipings and rackets in New 
York, and what they did to the other feller? Cat 
and Joe. My oath, if you can find any two other 
fellers aboard more likely to dump a boy over the 
side because he’s caught ’em out in something, than 
Cat and Joe, I’ll give you my next week’s whack 
of sugar.” 

“That goes for me, too,” John Coombe said. 
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“No,” Hans, the big*Dane, proiestea. “Wliyfore 
Cat chuck boyioverside? What boys^can do make 
Cat want chijpk overside? Ca^ k good feller. I 
sleep bunk*next since New Yos’k. I no have trouble 
with Cat. Why boys make trouble? I think Cat 
true speak.” 

“And what the heck does all that mean?” Walker 
remarked. This produced some laughs. Hans’ 
English was a continual joke in the fo’c’sle. 

Caldwell, the old man, said, “Don’t look to me 
as though they believe young Reddy’s story aft, else 
they’d had (’at an’ Joe handcuffed to stanchions in 
the ’tween decks. When 1 was in the ‘Westbury,’ 
one of Gray’s ihiee-mast ships, one ofjhe boys fell 
off the main yardaim, the first day out in the 
Channel. A little Cockney was accused of pushing 
him off th(' yard. They chained that little Cockney 
to a stanchion in the ’tween decks, and haif-star\'ed 
him till he went mad with the heat in the tropics. 
Somehow he got fiee and jumped over the side. 
When we got back to London, the boy rejoined the 
ship. He said he’d been picked up in the Channel 
and had slipped i’ff the yardarm, and didn’t know 
nothing about any Cockney jjushing him off. You 
can’t be too careful believing accu.sations like this. 
Nobody saw this Cat ai d Joe doing anything to 
young Reddy." 

“That must have been a long time ago. Bill. They 
wouldn’t dare treat a man like that nc>w,” Walker 
said. 

“Not .so long,” Caldwell replied. “Twenty odd 
years. Eighty-seven or cighiy-cight the year was.” 

During these remarks all the watch had turned 
in. Nils Dorky closed the discussion by saying. 
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“So fong Cat and Joe tak’ de cabin stores an’ 
not tak’ mine stores, an’ so long doy trow de boys 
overside an’ try» not trow me overside, I care not 
vat dey do, so long dis talk stop an’ ^ get some 
sleep.” 

And that was the position in the port fo’c’sle, 
some for, some against «md some neutral. 

The mate’s explanation satisfied the half-deck, 
although Duffy, Hibbs and Redmond were dis- 
appointed that Cat and Joe would not receive a 
beating up. Tommy and Lovat were disappointed, 
but for a difierent leason. Cat and Joe going 
round with battered fares would have maintained 
the prestige of the half-deck, w’hich had suffered 
since their public degradation to chipping and 
scraping. Even with the return of their wheels and 
seamanlike duties, the apprentices would .still be 
under the stigma of one of their number having 
been assaulted with apparent immunity by two of 
the lowest membeis of the fo’c’sle. How'cvcr, 
nothing could be done about in in the meantime, 
so the discussion ceased and the port watch 
turned in. 

Lovat was keeping the time. He had just struck 
two bells and was leaving the poop when the second 
mate called him. Manning said, 

“After you went down, the mate said something 
that set me thinking. It's a pretty thin case ye have 
against Cat and Joe. It’s only Reddy’s word. In 
a court of law, if his statement can’t be corroborated, 
it’s a poor jury that would convict ’em on the word 
of a minor alone. I’m thinking they’re cute enough 
to see it, if they flatly deny everything.” 

“But everyone is a witness to his injuries,” Lovat 
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said. “We, who got him up from the ^^re-peak can 
testify to the way he was tied up. H% could never 
have tied hims^ up like that. SoqiAody must have 
tied him up«nd lowered him dbwn there. It is true 
it is circumstantial evidence, but it forms unassail- 
able corroboration of his statement.” 

“It only forms evidence that somebody assaulted 
him and tied him up,” Manning maintained. “He 
could have accused anybody else in the ship. As 
there are no witnesses, Reddy would have the same 
difiiculty in proving it if they flatly denied it, as he 
will have if Cat and Joe flatly deny it. Do ye see 
what I mean?” 

Lovat did see and was shocked at the Realisation. 
The second mate concluded by saying, “The Old 
Man is holding an enquiry in the morning. You 
and Tommy are no slouches. See what you can 
cook up in the way of evidence.” 

Lovat went down on deck thinking hard. His 
first reaction was to waken Tommy, the matter was 
sufficiently important for that. Then he thought of 
Forsyth, the inscrutable. Ever since Forsyth had 
seconded him in the fight with MacGinnis, an un- 
spoken understanding had existed between the 
boatswain’s male and himself. It was nothing 
tangible, but whenever their eyes happened to 
meet, it was there. Forsylh was in his usual position 
at the weather rail. Lovat approached the dim 
figure in the darkness and said, 

“Hullo, bosun. You know what happened to 
Reddy. I’ve just been talking to the second mate. 
He thinks Cat and Joe are going to get away with 
this business because we have no witnesses. The 
Old Man is going to hold an enquiry in the morn- 
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ing. Do yo\x think they’ll try to deny everything 
against our evidence of what we found?” 

Forsyth got fo ^he point at once. , 

“What made you’’look down the fore-peak?” 

“Cat told us he was there, didn’t he?” 

“Who are ^he witnesses to that?” 

“You, Tommy, Plum, Ewart and myself.” 

“Where did Cat tell you this?” 

“In the half-deck. We had him there to cross- 
question him.” 

“WTiy did he commit himself by telling you 
that?” 

Lovat was silent a moment, considering his reply. 
Forsyth did not wait to hear it. 

He said, “He hadn’t much choice, had he? The 
old-time dungeon technique. That's why you can’t 
use it as evidence.” 

“Quite true,” Lovat admitted. “We felt the only 
thing that mattered was to hnd out what had 
happened to Reddy.” 

“if I wanted evidence against those two,” 
Forsyth said, as he continued to gaze over the rail 
to windward, “I should find a job on the fo’c’sle- 
head around seven bells, and listen to some break- 
fast talk.” 

After a minute’s silence, he turned and looked at 
Lovat and said, 

“I think the wind is backing. We ought to be 
making considerable southing.” 

“I think you are right, bosun. Thanks very 
much,” Lovat replied. 

He left the boatswain and went and sat on the 
after hatch. For a few minutes he puzzled more 
about the boatswain than about the suggestion that 
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man had made for obtaining corroborative evi- 
dence. Forsyth had come aboard as « mystery and 
he was still a myiftery. He made ho advances and 
he invited none. He always had the right answer 
to any question or to any situation, but only the 
situation or the enquiry called up ^at answer, it 
was never volunteered. Lovat thought Forsyth 
could easily be the Wandering Jew, having the 
wisdom of the ages, but with no interest in, and 
feeling no responsibility for, the transient creatures 
passing him on their journey from birth to death, 
a journey in which he could have no part because 
he would never finish it. 

After striking three bells he went across to the 
second mate and asked if he could speak to him. 

“Sure. Go ahead, Ross. What have ye thought 
up?” Manning said. 

“Wc can get the evidence we want, sir, if we 
could listen to those three^ talking in the rope locker 
when they have breakfast at seven bells. They are 
bound to discuss what happened last night. We 
could listen at that little mushroom ventilator in 
the deck over th*" rope locker. I’d like to get Sails 
to come and listen too. He’d be a reliable outside 
witness.” 

“By the good book,” inning ejaculated, “that’s 
the idea. The foie topmast staysail has a cloth 
coming adrift. You and Sails can attend to it at 
six bells. Then at seven bells go and listen. They’ll 
be in the rope locker then and v.<>n’t have seen ye.” 

At seven-twenty the po^'t watch were called. Cat 
went foi the food while Jc.; went to sit Skinner up 
and attend to him before breakfast. Two men were 
clearing out the paint locker next to the rope 
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locker. Theyjhad a litter oV pots and brushes and 
drums and l^gs of red lead out* on deck. On 
Forsyth’s instru4tipns they hadJiuqg an old tar- 
paulin over the fo’c’sk-head rails above^and made 
it fast with spun yarn so that it would not blow 
away. 

When Cat brought the food kid and coffee along, 
Skinner told him to close the door so that they 
would not be overheard. 

“Guess we’ll have t’ go easy on th’ milk,” Skinner 
said. “The sugar ’U last some time. They only took 
th’ sack. If they’d had a look around, they’d have 
found th’ sugar an’ th’ flash. Has th’ big bozo said 
anythin’ yet?” 

“He ain’t said a thing,” Cat replied. “It’s funny. 
Exceptin’ that Walker, an’ th’ little feller, John, 
nobody’s said nothin’. Th’ old man. Bill, reckoned 
they don’t b’lieve tli’ kid’s story aft.” 

“That goes fer nothin’,” Skinner said. “What- 
ever they think of th’ kid’s story, they ain’t goin’ t' 
pass over th’ tins we lifted. F’r th’ love o’ Mike, 
what made you start on th’ kid? You couldn’t have 
told him plainer you knew all about th’ tins. If 
you’d just said you found th’ tins an’ was goin’ t’ 
chuck ’em over th’ side, he’d have been just where 
he started from.” 

Cat remonstrated, “But, Skinner, t’was you told 
us t’ chuck him int’ th’ sea.” 

“Course 1 did, when he was wise t’ you,” Skinner 
retorted. “But you two should never have let him 
get wise. An’ if you’d chucked him int’ th’ sea, 
we’d all be eatin’ a good breakfast right now. I 
dunno what’s got you two. You can’t do nothin’ 
right since we left Noo York. In th’ old days you’d 
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’ve bad a feller in th’ EJast River, an’ he woiSldn’t 
have known what happened tUl he gc^ t’ JUngdom 
Gome, an’ here’s th’ pair of you (^if’t get a sixteen- 
year-old kid over a five-foot rjtil.” 

Joe protested, “But we had ’im over, Skinner, 
only he got his leg over one o’ them* shroud wires, 
an’ before we could get ’im off, th’ policeman was 
waking th’ men an’ that Mac was cornin’ up t’ th’ 
braces th’ other side o’ ih’ shrouds. If they’d seen 
us, we’d been locked up an’ who’d ’ve looked after 
yer then? You ain’t got no friends in this ship. 
We’d ’ve done th’ job if that call t’ th’ braces hadn’t 
come along There ain’t nothin’ lli’ matter with 
me an’ Cat. It’s bein’ in a ship with men roun’ yer 
all th’ time, an’ things happenin’ un^^cpected that 
makes things s’ difficult.” 

Sails and Lovat were lying full length on the deck 
with their ears to the little mushroom ventilator 
over the rope locker. They heard every word. The 
taipauUn hanging over the rail hid them from the 
eyes of anyone on deck. They lay there till eight 
bells and obtained all the evidence needed to con- 
vict Cat and Joe. 

After breakfast, Lovat wrote out a detailed state- 
ment. Sails read it through and they both signed 
it. In due course Charlie Grant showed it to 
Captain Talbot and told him how the information 
had been obtained. Captain Talbot took the state- 
ment into the chart-room. After five minutes he 
came out and said, 

“This convicts these two men of attempted 
murder and makes the third man an accessory. We 
have no means of confining them so they will have 
to carry on at liberty. I shil say nothing about this 
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evidence till, we reach Bombay. Tell Sails and 
Lovat to keep their mouths shut. Fll log these men 
and punish thdhi, for the theft«of (he stores only. 
Get &em aft, and f shall want Redmend and the 
other boys who found him down the fore-peak. 
We’ll hold tiv*. enquiry in the saloon. Impress on 
the boys that no mention must be made of this 
evidence we have.” 



CHAPTER XV] 


RUNNING HER EASTING DOWN 

On August 22, two weeks after Redmond’s narrow 
escape and the subsequent enquiry, when Cat and 
Joe had flatly denied everything and the damning 
evidence against them had not been revealed, the 
‘Kyles’ was heading south-east. She was making 
eight to nine knots on the starboard tack with 
royals furled. A moderate sea was running and 
occasional dollops and sprays plopped over the 
weather rail. The lee scuppers shot frequent spurts 
of water acro.ss the deck. Bare feet were no 
longer the order of the day; men went round in 
bluchers and seaboots, wearing jerseys and heavy 
shirts. 

The first of the Southern hemisphere cold-weather 
birds had arrived. Two mollyhawks soared over 
the wake with their six-foot wing span; a frigate 
bird was there also, and the troughs of the seas held 
Mother Carey’s chickens. 

The air carried a snappy freshness that was in- 
vigorating. The wind was steadily increasing. 
Heavier gusts caused backstays and shrouds to 
protest audibly as the ‘Kyles’ heeled a trifle and 
whipped along at ten knots till the gust eased. On 
these occasions, old hands like Caldwell would 
glance up at the tiers of bar tight sails and remark 
contentedly, “There she cracks.” 

Lovat found himself stimulated physically and 
emotionally by the combination of fresh breeze, 
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long Swinging seas, tight cordage aiM sails, patter- 
ing spray and the sturdy drive of the ship putting 
her best foot forii'ard. It was goqd to be alive. This 
was real sailing-shfj} weather. 

He enquired of Duffy if this was typical of 
the weather m the ‘Roaring Forties,’ where ships 
ran their eastilig down before tlie strong westerly 
winds. 

“No, we’re not that far south yet,” Duffy replied. 
“Wait till you sec the seas down there, like young 
mountains. And they’re not all westerly winds. 
I’ve seen easterly winds and dead calms down there. 
You get westerlies most of the time, but you get 
wet all the time.” 

Lovat found this was only too true. By the end 
of August the ‘Kyles’ was in forty-one degrees south, 
as far south as Captain Talbot intended taking her. 
August 31 was a Tuesday. The starboard watch 
were below from four to eight. Redmond was doing 
Peggy. At seven-tv/enty he called the watch. Lovat 
wakened to the pounding thud of a big sea tumbling 
in over the starboard rail, smashing against the .side 
of the house and flooding the after deck. He threw 
off his blankets. He had on long woollen under- 
pants and a thick vest; pyjamas were just a memory 
of happy, fine weather days in what seemed a very 
distant pa.st. When he had turned in at four, a 
ripple of water had been flowing across the half- 
deck to the movements of the ship. As he hopped 
out of his bunk he noticed that Redmond had 
mopped most of this up. A double burner oil stove 
was clamped to the deck just forward of tlic par- 
tition. Above it, on cleverly arranged lines, various 
garments were hanging to dry. Lovat selected three 
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pairs of seabuui stockihgs, which damp but 
warm. He threw a pair each to Duify and Hibbs, 
and popped back into his bunk (o^ut his on while 
they were •still warm. Damp^ trousers came next, 
then leather seaboots. After this, a dry shirt, a 
damp jersey and an old coat. 

A hammering at the skylight was Redmond with 
the breakfast. Hibbs lifted the lee flap and passed 
down the coffee pot, a kid of porridge and three 
wet loaves. Duffy held these things on the table 
while Lovat passed out the breakfast things from 
the cupboard. In the midst of this operation the 
‘Kyles’ gave a long roll to port. Lovat smacked the 
cupboard door to and everyone held on till the ship 
recovered to the sound of rushing, svarling waters 
out on deck. 

“She took a good lot that time,” Duffy remarked 
as he helped out the porridge. 

The water noises from the deck were suddenly 
louder as Redmond oj>ened the door and clambered 
in over the ‘splash-board’ fixed in slots above the 
high step. He shut the door and appeared round 
the partition with water dripping off the sou' -wester 
and oilskin coat he had put on to bring the break- 
fast along the flying bridge. 

“She’s just taken the Atlantic aboard,” he said. 

“Why only three loaves? We’ve l)een getting four 
lately,” Duffy asked. 

“Number four is having a swimming lesson on 
deck. If I can find him I'll bring him in,” Redmond 
replied. 

“Don’t bother. Let the birds have him,” Duffy 
replied. 

“It’s a darn nuisance to have to go out on deck 
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just to come, in wet,” Redmond observed as he 
piilled omoikkin trousers and lashed them with 
rope-yarn over iSien terns of his sesrboots. 

As he went out of me door, he called,* ‘If I don’t 
come back, tell mother I died a sailor’s death.” 

“Since Mac#.left, Reddy’s always chirpy,” Hibbs 
remarked. 

Duffy said, “He’ll be chirpier still when he finds 
I’ve got his dry jersey on.” 

Duffy was very casual about mine and thine. 
Lovat had discovered that if any garments were 
missing, the best place to look for them was on 
Duffy or in Duffy’s bunk. It was curious how this 
habit of Duffy’s had become an accepted custom, 
more often the cause of a laugh than a curse. 

At ten to eight the breakfast things were stowed 
away and the business of putting on ‘soul and body’ 
lashings was begun. The whole idea was to keep 
out as much water as possible. Oilskin trousers 
were lashed securely outside seaboots; knotted 
mufflers filled the openings round the neck; secure 
waist lashings held the coat fast over the trousers. 
At eight bells, Duffy cautiously opened the door. 

“All clear,” he said. 

Three oilskin-clad figures climbed out over the 
two-foot high step. Lovat was last out and closed 
the door while six inches of sea water swirled across 
his seaboots. After the warm, stuffy atmosphere of 
the half-deck, the cold, spray-laden wind slung the 
skin sharply. 

The ‘Kyles’ was plunging along under upper top- 
sails and foresail before a west-sou’-west gale. The 
previous day she had run two hundred and sixty 
miles and, even under reduced canvas, she was still 
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reeling off ten knots, flighty, ridged, blue seis with 
angry crests, ^advanced with irresistible majesty 
from astern. Sheets of spray, whiii)}ed off the crests 
by the wii&d, made feathery fringes before the blue 
ridges. Lovat was messenger on the lee side of the 
poop. From abaft the chart-room Ijtf watched one 
of the mountainous blue seas ponderously ap- 
proaching. ‘Irresistible as the pulse of God,’ was 
the quotation that came into his mind, as he 
watched the blue wall swell and grow till it hid 
the horizon and towered behind the ‘Kyles,’ seem- 
ing to shut her off from the world before over- 
whelming her. 

“Watch her, watch her,” Manning called as the 
ship showed an inclination to come up and broach 
to. Larsen, the quiet Swede, was at the weather 
wheel. He was a good helmsman and had her 
checked. The ship plunged valiantly away from the 
monster, her stern steadily lising. For a few 
moments, with the full force of the gale in her sails 
and screaming through her rigging, she tore along. 
Then her bow' rose and the great wall of water was 
hiding the horizon ahead. 

Back in the lai ter-milc-wide trough between 
these giant seas was where the ‘Kyles’ shipped her 
heavy water. Here the '•tas were steep and riotous. 
Lovat watched a hundn-d-ton wave-top rise up to 
starboard and flop on board with a thunderous 
crash that made the ship shudder. For a few 
moments the deck was a mass of foaming-white, 
spurting water sweeping aft. In a very short time 
the wash ports had let most of it out, then another 
hundred tons waterfalled over the rail to port. So 
it went on throughout the watch. Buffeted con- 
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tinually on either side, and iiftermittently threatened 
from aft, the ‘Kyles’ sped steadily eastward between 
twin wlute lane^ of foam that want sjyeeping away 
past each quarter into the wild waves Jeft astern. 
In her roy^ progress she had an escort of molly- 
hawks and albatrosses sweeping by on one side, 
wheeling across the bow, and riding high and plan- 
ing down as they beat up against the wind on the 
other side to complete the circle. 

The wind held steady so there was little need to 
touch the braces. Lifelines stretched along the 
deck, but as a means of passage the flying bridge 
was used whenever feasible. The iron galley doors 
were shut tight. All food was passed up through the 
wide skylight. 

At eight bells Lovat got the dinner. 

“That was a lucky break,” Duffy stated as they 
sat down to eat. “I never thought I’d come in 
drier than I started. I’ve dried myself out.’’ 

“Yes, never touched a rope,” Hibbs agreed, 
“except that hemp for the sword matting.” 

Lovat said, “I find it strange that even in weather 
like this, the men must be kept at work.” 

“Why? What’s the matter with that?” Duffy 
queried. “They’re under the fo’c’sle-head, the 
driest part of the ship. They’re handy there, and 
they can smoke. If they hadn’t got a job, they’d be 
in the fo’c’sle just when you wanted them in a 
hurry,” 

“Besides,” Hibbs added, “we’ve got to have 
chafing gear. This is the time to make it when it’s 
the only job they can do. In fine weather there are 
too many other jobs to be done.” 

Duffy continued, “We’re short-handed as it is. 
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We could do wiui another two hands in each watch. 
The bosun’s gone and that fellow in thg rope locker 
is out of it, and his two pals ar^ dot much good. 
We’re shorls-handed.” 

“1 believe that chap is going nuts,” Hibbs said. 
“He was talking away goodo this lydrning. The 
bosun thought someone was in there with him, and 
opened the door, and he was talking to himself.” 

Lovat said, “It's like solitary confinement. I 
wonder he hasn’t developed bed-sores, lying there 
all this time.” 

“I think he has,” Hibbs said. “1 heaid Gat 
asking the stp'ward for some ointment for him ” 

While this conversation was going on. Captain 
Talbot, in long oilskin coat and sou’«wester, had 
been tramping up and down the poop, looking 
astern and looking aloft. He came and stood by 
the mate. 

“Don’t like it,” he said. “The wind seems to be 
easing.” 

“Just what I was tliinking,” the mate said. 

“Don’t like these big seas. She'll be pooping one 
any minute if the wind gets much less. Better get 
more sail on her ^uick. Get all hands out and set 
the lower to’gallantsails. Set the main upper 
to’gallantsail too, that’ll help her stern lift.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” the irate replied. He blew his 
whistle and, in his carrying voice cried, “All hands 
out. Two men up each mast and loose the lower 
to’gallantsails. When the main to’gallantsail is 
set, loose the upper to’gallantsail ” 

MacGinnis started miming forward along the 
flying bridge. He called to Tommy, “Get the 
second mate and bosun out.” The policeman from 
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the hying bfidge was already hammering at the 
starboard foJc’sle skylight, crying “All hands out.” 
Then he scran^bled down on deckhand went into 
the fo’c’sle to hurry ‘the men up. 

In the half-deck, after bundling the dinner gear 
into the cujJboMd, the three were scrambling into 
their oilskins. 

“Knew I’d talked too soon,” Duffy muttered. 
“This is going to be a wet session.” 

The second mate hurried out from the chart- 
room stairs in his black oilskin coat, sou’-wester and 
long rubber seaboots. Before MacGinnis had 
reached the fo’c’sle-head, Forsyth was out of his 
room and running forward. A sea plopped to the 
deck just behind him. Tommy and Redmond ran 
for the weather mizzen shrouds. 

“Now’s the chance, while she’s on this big one,” 
Tommy cried. 

One of the giant seas was just rising up astern. 
The two were through the shrouds and pounding 
up the ratlines before another sea came over. Port 
watch men were ascending the main and fore masts, 
but as usual the apprentices on the mizzen were 
ahead. The mate hurried along the flying bridge; 
the fore and main to’gallantsails were his job. 
Forsyth came aft with the first of the starboard 
watch. A sea came over by the main hatch and 
they stumbled along, knee deep in water, to the 
mizzen pin rail. Pepper was leading, with Micky 
Faye behind him. They unhitched the sheet falls 
from their pins, and the men tailed on, half to port 
and half to starboard. Manning was watching 
Tommy and Redmond casting the gaskets adrift. 
Before the last gasket was completely off, he called. 
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“Let go buntlincs arid clewlines, t]ipsun.*’ ’Then, 
“Haul away y’f sheets.” 

It was nice^jjtimihg. For a moment the tlap and 
cracks of *the loose sziil min|led with the sharp 
shanties of the straining men at the sheets, then the 
sail was quiet and taut and full of wiad as the sheets 
came home. Before the final heave to get the sheets 
bar tight, shanties resounded from forward as the 
main to’gallantsail was set. Then all hands sheeted 
home the fore lower to’gallantsail, while the main 
upper to’gallantsail was being loosed. 

The main upper to’gallant halyards were on the 
starboard side. All hands tailed on to the halyards 
and began to walk the yard up. Lovat and Hibbs 
were in the middle of the long line of men, forward 
of the mizzen shrouds, when a small sea came over 
that drenched everyone but was not enough to stop 
the tramping line. Almost before they had got the 
water shaken out of their eyes, a huge green sea 
rose for an instant above the rail, then thundered 
on deck, sweeping the line of men off their feet. 
Lovat was carried across the deck in a welter of 
water. He struggled to his feet in the lee scuppers, 
slipped and wcru .tight under again. The water was 
icy cold. Drenched to the skin, he got to his feet 
again. The water was u.' to his waist. All over the 
aftcr-dcck men were wading across the deck to get 
to the halyards. The mate was on the flying bridge 
shouting, 

“Come along there. Get on to those halyards.” 

Lovat started across the deck, then noticed an 
oil-skinned figure floatijig, face down, in the lee 
scuppers. He went across and grabbed it by a belt 
in the middle. He recognised the belt at once as 
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belonging to fiibbs. He grabbed Hibbs under the 
arms and jdragged him across to the lee side of the 
half-deck. The w?ter was receding rapidly. Dufiy 
splashed round the cbrner of the house. He said, 

“What’s up with Ewart?” 

“Let’s get him into the half-deck. You take his 
feet,” Lovat said. Th“y picked him up between 
them and carried him round to the half-deck door. 
The after hatch was clear of water, so they laid him 
on the hatch. Lovat opened the door. Blood 
streamed down Hibb’s fare from a nasty gash on 
the forehead. They got him into the half-deck and 
laid him on the form. 

“I don’t know whether he’s half-drowned or 
knocked out, or both,’’ Lovat stated. 

“Knocked out, I guess,” Duffy said. “He’ll come 
round in a minute.” 

“I’ll do life-saving drill on him anyway,” Lovat 
said. “My father w'as hot on that. He made my 
brother and me leant it properly. Help me lift him 
on to the deck. We'll turn him over and see if he 
has any water in him.” 

In the middle of this operation, MacGinnis 
opened the door and called in, “Anyone inside?” 

“Yes,” Duffy replied. “We ” 

“Come out on deck. You haven’t been told to go 
below yet. We'll have no shirkers on this ship,” 
MacGinnis cried before Dully could explain. 

Dufiy grinned and made no reply. Lovat con- 
tinued to work on Hibbs, who had brought up a 
quantity of water. They heard MacGinnis clamber 
over the step. 

“You’ll come out of this, if I ” he began, then 

stopped as he rounded the partition and saw Hibbs’ 
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bloody face as fee was b?ing lifted back on t(f the 
form. 

“Good heavens! What’s happerietf?” 

At that momait Hibbs opened his eyes. 

“He was floating face down in the lee scuopers,” 
Lovat explained. 

“All right. One of you look after him, the other 
come out on deck,” MacGinnis ordered, and 
clumped out over the step and shut the door. 

“Mac had to save his face,” Duffy observed. 

Hibbs spoke. “What happened? That was a one, 
wasn’t it?” 

They explained. By the time they had fiiushed 
Hibbs was silting up. 

“You go on out,” he said. “Fll be out in a 
minute.” 

“O.K.,” Duffy replied. He went out on deck. 

“Let me get you a drink of water,” Lovat offered. 

Hibbs grinned. “I’m all right, Ross. Go on, get 
out before they start shouting for you.” 

Lovat reluctantly went out in time to finish 
hoisting the to' gallant yard. While he was by no 
manner of means ‘soft’ himself, he realised that his 
standard of toughs ss needed revision. 

When the halyards had been belayed, the star- 
board watch were told to ro below. The mate had 
hardly given the order, when another big sea came 
over and gave the unfortunates going below another 
good ducking. 

“Who wouldn’t sell a farm and go to sea,” Duffy 
growled, as he and Lovat pulled off their wet gear 
and dug out ‘near dry’ ;inderclothes to put on. 
Hibbs had turned in and Lovat and Duffy followed 
suit. There was still two hours of the watch to run. 

14 
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This Tuesday was typital of the* weather in the 
cold, tempestuous, southern latitudes in which 
sailing ships nln 4own their easting. Day after day 
the same routine;*- seas thudding ono deck; each 
tw'enly-four hours lived to a background of water 
noises; everything sodden and damp; clambering 
aloft for the soul-seaiing struggle to furl iron-hard 
sails; clambering aloft to loose those same sails and, 
while clinging to the rigging waiting to overhaul 
buntlines when the sail had been set, surveying 
from that one hundred and eighty foot swaying 
mast, the magnificent spectacle of hundreds of 
square miles of rioting, surging, wind-hounded seas. 

The following Sunday, thirteen hundred miles 
further east, the ‘Kyles’ was almost becalmed. She 
was braced up on the port tack to light north- 
easterly airs. Albatrosses, mollyhawks, stormy 
petrels and Cape pigeons wheeled round the ship, 
or dropped to the surface in a squabbling, gobbling 
mass when the steward or cook dumped a bucket 
of slops overside. 

“This is too good to be tnie,” Tommy stated, 
coming into the half-deck with a small triangular 
piece of brass he had got Simo to cut for him, “I’ve 
heard of smooth patches down here but never ex- 
perienced one. I’m going to catch an albatross.” 

He fixed the brass triangle to a little wooden 
triangle he had made, then tied salt meat on to it 
with cotton. 

Lovat said, “I’ll come along zmd hold you in case 
you get caught up and wafted off when you hook 
him!” 

The second mate gave them permission and they 
w«nt right aft and lowered the ‘bait’ into the water 
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on a fine piece of line.* It floated slowly astdhi. A 
mollyhawk and an albatross each spotted it at the 
same time. Both* birds banked Steeply, wheeled 
round and glided down, glissseding on to the water 
right up to the floating triangle. The mollyhavsk 
arrived first but the albatross was in time to peck 
his outstretched neck and gobble the^’bait. Tommy 
tightened the line and an angle of the triangle 
caught the hooked end of the great bird’s beak. 

“This is wheie the skill comes in,” Tommy said, 
as he began hauling in the line, slowly at first and 
then with increasing speed. With head and neck 
outstretched, the albatross was pulled through the 
water. It spread its wings to resist the pull, and 
immediately rose into the air as Tommy increased 
the speed. With Tommy hauling frantically to 
keep the line tight, the albatross sailed majestically 
up to the rail. Tommy backed along the poop, and 
when he could grasp the bird’s neck he released the 
line and pulled the albatross down on deck. It 
folded its wings and stood quite still, then it vomited 
violently, bringing up undigested gobbets and 
scraps. 

Lovat stood r- id^ to catch it if it attempted to 
fly away. 

“It’s all right. It can’t fly away once it’s on 
deck,” Tommy said. 

Charlie Grant had come up and was standing by 
the chart-room door. 

“That’ll cost you one wing-bone cigarette- 
holder,” he said, indicating the bird’s vomit. 

“Cheap at the price, air. I’ll make a note of it 
after Ross has cleared up the mess. That’s what 
being a spectator costs him.” 
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“Wfell, Tm dashed. Whkt a ramp!” Lovat re- 
marked aa h^'went off to get a bucket and swab. 

“I’m a spectatoi;too,” die mate remarked. 

“No charge for a P.S., sir.” 

“A postscript, eh?” 

“No, sir. ftivileged spectator.” 

“Well, for that I’ll gi'^e you a tip,” the mate said. 
“Put a sack over his head when you carry him off 
the poop. He can make a nasty gash with that 
hooked beak. The quickest way to kill him is to 
put his neck over a block and chop his head off.” 

The albatross was duly killed and carved up. Its 
magnificent breast was nailed to a board, every 
scrap of flesh carefully scraped off, the skin treated 
with alum, and cured by exposure to sun and 
air. The four long, hollow wing bones were made 
into cigarette holders. Its large, webbed feet were 
peeled off tlie bones, cured and made into tobacco 
pouches. 

“No good’ll come of it,” Caldwell maintained, 
when he heard that an albatross had been caught. 
“Mark my words, there’ll be another death on this 
packet before we swing to the hook. I’ve seen three 
of them birds caught in my time and in every case 
a death followed within the month.” 

“Coincidence, chum,” Walker derided. 

“A stick o’ tobacco on it?” Caldwell demanded. 

“Two if you like. Loser to pay when the hook is 
down.” 

That night the wind came away strong from the 
north-west. By the next morning, Monday, Sep- 
tember 6, the ‘Kyles’ was hard up on the port tack 
making eight knots under .lower to’gallantsails. A 
considerable beam sea was running and heavy 
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dollops were cdhtinually*smacking across the decks. 
The starboard watch had been unluckV. piey had 
taken the royals during the second dog watch, 
and the upper^o*gallantsails i»tne middle watch. 
When Duffy, Hibbs and Lovat came below at four 
a.m. they were soaked to the skin. At eight a.m. 
they turned out for the forenoon watch in their last 
semi-dry clothes. At four bells, Captain Talbot 
decided the ‘Kyles’ would stand uppei to’gallant 
sails, and the starboard watch set them. When the 
three came below again at noon, they were all wet 
thiough again from the numerous seas which had 
caught them while at the halyards. 

“What a glorious fug,” Lovat remarked as he 
brought the dinner in. “Thank goodness for that 
little stove.” 

“It’s the only thing we've got to be thankful for,” 
Hibbs stated. 

“Don’t you believe it,” Duffy said. “You can be 
thankful we’re carrying case oil, or we wouldn’t be 
able to fill the stove up every day.” 

Hibbs grudgingly agreed to this. 

“But to think,” he said, “we took in those to’gal- 
lantsails in the r ‘ddle watch, only to set them 
again eight hours later. The Old Man is going into 
his second childhood, frightened of the dark.” 

“The queer fellow in the rope locker is frightened 
of the dark,” Duffy told them. “Mac told me he 
was screaming for a light just after we went below 
at four o’clock. He made such a row the mate sent 
Joe in to sit with him with a hurricane lamp. When 
he quietened down and they took the light out, he 
made such a shindy they lei i the lamp in with him, 
tied up where he couldn’t get at it. The mate 
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reckened he’d set fire to^ the shi^ if he got the 
chance.”, 

“Poor devil, I^vat commenled. “I shouldn’t be 
surprised at anything he did to break tbs monotony 
of that rope locker, even setting fire to the ship. I 
wonder what they will do with him in prison. 
Suppose he gets five years. They’ll have to keep 
him in the prison hospital. It won’t make any 
difference to him whether he’s in prison or out. 
Actually it v^ll be worse for him when he comes 
out, there’ll be nobody to look after him.” 

“Serve him right,” Duffy said. “I got no pity for 
him. We shall know in four or five weeks anyway. 
We’ve turned the corner. She was heading north- 
east on my two to four wheel this morning.” 



CHAPTER XVH 


CHARLIE GRANT TAKES OVER 

Day after day the ‘Kyles’ proceeded in a north- 
easterly direction with good westerly winds. The 
weather became steadily fairer and warmer; the 
cold weather birds disappeared; the half-deck stove 
was undamped and stow'ed away; seaboots and 
oilskins gave place to bare feet and dungarees, and 
Skinner became stranger and stranger in his 
manner. 

By September 15, the ‘Kyles’ was to the east of 
Madagascar, and the westerly winds ^jave place to 
north-east and easterly winds. On the 19th, the 
wind veered to the south-east and the ‘Kyles’ pro- 
ceeded to reel ofi' her two hundred miles a day, 
heading north before the south-east trades. She 
crossed the line on Sunday the 26th. On Monday 
the Trade wind became fitful, with the heavy rain 
squalls usually encountered on the equatorial 
fringes of the Trades. 

Tuesday mor: <ng dawned to a flat calm. The 
sun rose like a golden ball on a rim of glass. Red- 
mond was at the wheel He had little w’ork to do. 
The ship was drifting along under the flap of her 
sails at barely one or two knots. At times the helm 
was hard over for minutes on end before she began 
to answer. During one of these spells of inactivity, 
Redmond had spotted a large shark astern. It was 
one of the biggest he had ever seen, and he had 
seen a number at variou-s times during pass£^es 
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through the tropics. Coming aft to set; how she was 
heading, jpst. before eight bells, the mate saw the 
shark. 

“That’s a real big shap,” he remarked.^ “Twenty 
feet, I reckon. We’ll catch him. I want his skin for 
cleaning the bright-work homeward bound.” 

At eight belR the mate went below. Tliroughout 
the ship a pleasant, peaceful atmosphere prevailed. 
The first sign of something unusual occurred at the 
rope locker door. Joe arrived with the breakfast 
and found Cat standing before the door. 

“Skinner’s nuts. He’s bughouse,” Cat said. 
“Wouldn’t let me do a thing. He said ’e’d slash 
me if I touched him. Told me t’ beat it.” 

“Come on. Let’s go in,” Joe said. “He likes 
mush. Maybe it’ll quiet him.” 

They opened the door. Skinner w^as sitting up in 
his bunk. 

“Shut that door,” he cried. “Come in an’ shut 
that door. D’you think I wzuit all them ship stiffs 
buttin’ in on me?” 

They went in and closed the door. 

“Skinner, how’d you manage t’ sit up?” Joe 
demanded. 

“How does anybody manage t’ sit up? I can sit 
up if I want to. 1 can go out on deck if I w-ant to, 
but I don’t want to. Gi’ me that mush. That an’ 
Boston beams is th’ only decent tiling we get t’ cat, 
but I’m goin’ t’ change that. I’m gettin’ up t’day, 
an’ I’m goin’ t’ help myself to them cabin stores, 
an’ I'll slash anybody that tries t’ stop me. I’ll cut 
his throat. That’ll teach him t’ Shanghai me. 
Tryin’ t’ get my two grand without puttin’ me 
ashore. That bosun’ll get slashed if I see him. 
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Coin’ through my things when they put me out ’n 
th’ hatch, lookin’ for my two grand.” ' 

“Is y’er back 0*K.?” Cat m^n%ged to get in 
during a lu^. 

“No,” Skinner replied. “My back’s broke, but 
my spirit’s not. I’ll show ’em. Puttin’ me in a box. 
Tryin’ t’ bury me alive in th’ dark. That’s what they 
was doin’ last night. But I frightened ’em. I yelled 
that loud, they was afraid people ’ud hear, so they 
sent Joe in with a light. They was frightened then, 
but I’m goin’ t’ put th’ fear o’ God in ’em today.” 

Skinner ranted on in this fashion until breakfast 
was finished. When Cat and Joe left him and locked 
the door, he was still ranting. 

“He’s bughouse all right,” Joe admitted. “That’s 
the worst he’s been yet. But what can we do? And 
how' in glory did he sit up?” 

Cat considered. “P’raps his back’s O.K., but he’s 
never tried till he got mad, an’ he still thinks it’s 
out but don’t realise he sat up on his owm. It’s no 
kinda use goin’ t’ th’ mate, he w'on’t do nothin’. 
There’s nothin’ he can do anyway.” 

“You're sure th' door's fast,” Joe enquired 
anxiously. “If he got out be might do anythin’.” 

“Sure,” Cat asserted. “I locked it, an’ it’s you 
t’ give back th’ key.” 

“We got a coupla minutes before two bells,” Joe 
said, “an’ there’s somethin’ we gota tliink about 
special.” 

“What’s eatin’ you now, Joe?” 

Joe made sure that nobody was within earshot. 

“I just thought that if Skinner’s nuts, they’ll put 
him in th’ bughouse when we get t’ this Bombay, 
an’ he won’t be any more good t’ us. We’ll have 
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t* loek out fer oursdv’s. ^That tw6 grand ’ud be 
more usq t’ jis than t’ Skinner.” 

“Yeah, Fve ha^ that in mind,” Cat said. “Before 
he got like this, Skinner was th’ b<^s. »He was th’ 
wise guy. He c’d look after us better’n we could 
look after ourselves, an’ he played ball. You c’d 
trust him. Now he can’t look out for us, it’s up t’ 
us t’ look after ourselves. As you said it, Joe, th’ 
money’s no use t’ him, so we got t’ get it. I been 
an’ figured it out. He c’d only have brought that 
money aboard in his boots. I been through aU his 
clothes, but he won’t let yer touch his boots. I’m 
reckonin’ it’s in th’ heels, somewhere.” 

“They’re big enough, them heels,” Joe agreed. 
“He always liked them fancy boots with con- 
siderabr heel.” 

Two bells ended this discussion, and Cat and Joe 
were put to work cleaning out the port forward 
lifeboat. That was why they did not see Skinner 
when he went aft. 

When they had gone, and locked the door, 
Skinner quietly dressed himself. He put on the suit 
and clothes in which he had first come aboard. 
Finally he slipped his one remaining razor into its 
special pocket beneath one of the jacket lapels. 
Then he took from its hiding place the wire key he 
had made when he was first placed in the rope 
locker. He had always been an expert at locks. It 
was nothing for him to make a wire key that would 
turn a lock as simple as that on the rope locker door. 

He took no precautions of any kind. When he 
was ready, he opened the door and crossed the deck 
abaft the windlass, and walked down the port side 
towards the poop. 
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When Skimier lefl the rope locker, Forsyth was 
next door in th^ paint locker, mixing*paint with his 
back to the door., For the previots weet painting 
had been goii^g on all round tlie*decks ready for the 
arrival in Bombay. Skinner strolled aft down the 
port side. Those of the men engaged in work round 
the deck who saw him walking mt, hatless in that 
blazing sun, were curious and excited. The sick 
man had recovered. It was almost as though one 
had risen from the dead. They assumed he was 
going aft in response to some summons. Even when 
he disappeared through the cabin door in the break 
of the poop, nobody thought of interfering or 
raising the alarm. 

Anyone who might have stopped Jiim was en- 
gaged elsewhere. The mate was on the poop. After 
breakfast he had had the shark hook baited and 
brought up on to the poop. It was a heavy iron 
hook eighteen inches long, on a two-foot length of 
chain made fast to a two-inch line. A hunk of salt 
pork had been lashed round the hook. Charlie 
Grant was grinning like a schoolboy, as he carried 
the hook and line aft and lowered it into the water. 

MacGinnis ha'’ come up with the mate, and the 
second mate had come aft and joined in the pro- 
ceedings. The hook slowly trailed astern. The huge 
shark was swimming lazdy along a fathom or more 
below the surface. His tail swayed gently from side 
to side, just keeping him moving at the same pace 
as the sWp, and that was a couple of knots before 
a faint air which had sprung up. The water was 
so clear that every detail of the great shovel nose 
and the little pig eyes wa-) clear. WTien the bait 
trailed above him, a little grey, black-barred pilot 
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fish shr^t out from under the shark add swam up to 
the bait apd |piack to the shark. To and fro he went 
continually, but'tlje big fish ignored the messages 
of food. 

“Well, I’ll be burned,” the mate exclaimed. “He 
ought to be hungry. What in the world can he find 
to eat round here. He can’t swim fast enough to 
catch anything. That was a lovely piece of pork too.” 

“Perhaps he doesn’t like pork,” MacGinnis 
suggested. 

“In these waters, he’s probably a Mohammedan 
shark, and not allowed to touch it,” Manning said. 

The mate grinned. “Maybe you’re right, but 
I’ve known Mohammedans eat pork on the quiet. 
Leave it in the water anyway, perhaps his con- 
science will let up. I want his skin for cleaning 
bright work on the way home.” He turned to 
Lovat, who was at the wheel. “Keep your eye on 
him, Ross. If he takes the hook, give the second 
mate a shout.” 

As Skinner went through into the after cabin, the 
steward came up from the lazaret with a basket of 
tinned stuff. He saw a figure pass down the alley- 
way and realised it w’as not one of the mates, so he 
put his basket down and hurried after him. 

Skimier went straight through the saloon and 
across to the open door of Captain Talbot’s cabin. 

“Here, what are you doing there? Come out of 
that,” the steward called as he hurried across the 
saloon after the intruder. 

Captain Talbot was at his desk. He heard the 
steward’s cry and looked round to sec Skinner in 
the doorway with an open razor in his hand. The 
man’s intention was only too clear. Captain Talbot 
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jumped up and'threw hi» heavy chair into theipath 
of the advancing*Skinner. It effectively ,blc|pked the 
maniac’s progress ftjr a moment |u:id gave Talbot 
time to darl into his bathroom*and bolt the door. 
The steward saw Skinner thumping on the bath- 
room door. 

“Come out of that,” he called jJeremptorily. 
Then the sight of the razor was enough to send him 
scuttling across the saloon and out on deck with 
Skinner after him. 

Meanwhile Forsyth had come out of the paint 
locker. He saw the open door of Skinner’s room, 
took one glance inside, then hurried aft, A quick 
look in at the fo’c’sles. The man was not there. 
As he came out of the fo’c’sle alleyway he heard 
shouts aft and saw Skinner coming along the deck 
carrying the basket of tinned stuff the steward had 
put down. 

Skinner was just forw ard of the mizzen rigging 
when he saw Forsyth. He placed the basket on the 
pin-rail in order to have his hands free to deal w'ith 
this enemy. At the same time the mate came down 
the poop ladder. 

“Hey, you,” he ailed sharplv. 

Skinner turned and saw his other arch-enemy, 
the mate, coming towarc’s him. He felt he was 
between two fires, so he reached up to the port fore 
mizzen shroud and swung himself up on to the rail. 

“You couldn’t find my dough, could you?” he 
hissed down at the approaching Forsyth. “It’s in 
my boot. Now try an’ get it, an’ I’ll slash y’or face 
off, same as I finished y’ur pal and took back m’ 
half pand.” 

With imhurried deliberation, Forsyth came on. 
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At tjtie last moment he intended to leap forward 
and bac^; the forward leap to draw the downward 
slash of the* racor and back to^avoid it. He hoped 
Skizmer would overbalance, but ki jmy case he 
would grab his arm and pull him down on deck. 

Forsyth’s jcalm, unperturbed approach unsettled 
Skinner slightly and he bethought him of the 
steward’s basket of tinned foods. Instantly he bent 
down and picked up a tin of pears from the basket, 
straightened up and swung his arm back to throw 
it, and overbalanced. The top of the bulwarks 
caught him behind the knee. As he went over back- 
wards, Forsyth leaped and grabbed a foot, but the 
loose boot came on in his hand and Skinner hit the 
water with a loud splash. 

Forsyth dropped the boot to the deck and ran 
aft to the mizzen braces. He snatched up a bight 
and threw it over the bulwarks; then leaped up on 
to the pin rail. Skinner was just beneath him. 

“Catch hold that rope,” Forsyth cried, and swung 
the bight so that it actually touched the struggling 
man. It is surprising how quickly an object passes 
along the ship’s side, even at two knots. Skinner 
was splashing and kicking. He had just been under 
and came up coughing and gasping and with water 
in his eyes. It was improbable that he had even 
seen the rope. He passed out of reach. The mate 
had run up the poop ladder and wrenched a life- 
buoy from its rack. He dropped it almost on top 
of the drowning man. This lime Skinner struck the 
lifebuoy in his struggles. He immediately clung to 
it while he spat out water and regained his breath. 

“Hard down your helm,” the mate cried. “Get 
the port lifeboat over the side.” He called to 
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MacGinnis up' on the poop, “Keep an eye oai that 
man, Mac.” 

Work was being carried out in^thb lifeboats so the 
canvas covjprsKvere already ofR Men were running 
from all parts of the deck to tail on to the boat falls. 
Pepper, Faye, Larsen and Frenchie clambered into 
the boat and began clearing the oars! Others were 
unhooking the gripes and cleeiring the guys. 

“You take the boat away, mister,” the mate said. 

The second mate climbed in just as, with a 
wrench, the boat was hoisted off the skids. 

Suddenly a piercing scream, that was immedi- 
ately cut ofi, arrested all movement. 

MacGinnis was watching Skinner, who was drift- 
ing slowly astern and to port as the ‘K'jdes’ answered 
her helm. Lovat at the wheel gave an occasionail 
glance at the compass, but he also watched Skinner. 
They heard Skinner scream, then saw the lifebuoy 
tip up as Skinner disappeared and dragged it under. 
A few moments later they saw the lifebuoy reappear 
on the surface, but there was no sign of Skinner. 

“Get that boat away,” the mate cried to the men, 
who had paused in the work. “Go bring that life- 
buoy back, mistc.,” the mate continued. “See if 
there’s any sign of that man.” 

The boat was swung out and lowered to the 
water in comparative siLnee. The men pushed off 
with their oars and gave way. Manning steered for 
the lifebuoy. He had not far to go. The watchers 
from the ship saw the lifebuoy recovered. They 
saw the second mate steering round in circles while 
he stood up and gazed ir nil directions. 

“No sign of him,” he hailed across the water. 

“All right. Come back,” the mate replied. 
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Thr lifeboat returned and was hoisted on board. 
The foreryard was backed and the ‘Kyles’ slowly 
returned to her Course. The crev' were squaring the 
fore yard again, when Lovat heard a splashing in 
the water astern. He saw that a shark had taken 
the bait. It v as thrashing the water and frantically 
throwing itsei’f from side to side in its efforts to 
get free. 

“The shark is on the hook, sir,” he called to the 
mate, who was on the fore part of the poop. 

“All right, Ross,” the mate replied, and strolled 
across to the starboard side aft to watch the struggle. 
Then he stood in front of the wheel and looked at 
Ross. 

He said, “Don’t think about that man. There 
was notliing we could do about it. That’s one of 
those things best forgotten.” 

Ross agreed, but felt at that moment that he 
would never forget the agony of that scream as long 
as he lived. 

A few minutes later the second mate came aft. 

“There’s a shark on the hook,” the male staled. 
“I don’t think it’s the same one. This chap seems 
bigger than the other. There must have been a pair 
of ’em round. Get this one aboard and let the 
carpenter skin him and dry the skin and give it to 
the bosun.” 

“I’m glad t’isn’t the other one,” the second mate 
remarked. 

In a very short time the shark line had been rove 
through a block made fast to the after .starboard 
davit. Half a dozen men hauled in hand over hand 
until the shark was struggling in the water just 
below the davit, then they wedked the fish up. As 
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his wicked head came above the rail it was possible 
to appreciate his size. 

The mate was watching from the ^Joop. 

“The biggest shark I’ve ever Seen caught at sea,” 
he declared. 

“Well, I’ll be damned. Can you beat that?” the 
second mate exclaimed, as the monster’s head' 
reached the block on the davit and the tail was still 
below the rail. The davit was swung inboard and 
the line released. With a dull thud, the huge fish 
dropped to the deck, writhing and threshing \vith 
his tail while he opened and closed his mouth con- 
vulsively. He seemed even larger now that he was 
on deck. 

Forsyth brought a capstan bar andr waiting his 
opportunity, thrust it into the gaping mouth and 
right down into the stomach. He steadied the great 
fish as well as he was able, while Frenchie pushed 
a long plank under the tail, and Chips stood by with 
his axe. It was some minutes before a momentary 
lull in the shark’s ihrc.shing and writhing enabled 
Chips to smash the axe down and sever the backbone, 
but he required a second stroke before the tail was 
finally severed. Tli„ shark still writhed .spasmodically. 

“Here, hold this,” Forsyth said to Wilhelm 
Fredericks. 

The man held the capstan bar. Forsyth took out 
his sheath knife and slit up the shark's belly. 
Forsyth reached inside and slashed round with his 
knife, then brought out the heart, which beat 
rhythmically. He placed it on the deck, where it 
continued to beat. Then he reached inside again, 

“Pull that bar out,” he said to Wilhelm. 

When the bar was out, Forsyth worked hard for 
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a mi^iute with his knife, then he Brought out the 
stomach,, 

“Chuck it o'^ter^jthe side, boswi,” the second mate 
called from the poop. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” Forsyth replied. 

Charlie Grant, wondering why the unusual com- 
•motion had ‘'not brought the Captain up, went 
below to report the loss of the man Skinner. He 
found Captain Talbot sitting in his chair by the 
desk, with the steward leaning solicitously over him 
with a glass of brandy. 

“The Captain has had a nasty turn,” the steward 
said over his shoulder to Grant. 

“Oh, I’m sorry to hear that. What’s the trouble, 
sir?” 

For a few moments Captain Talbot sat .silent, 
shoulders bowed, eyes closed. Then he said, 

“Heart. I’ve been under a doctor for some years. 
He said if I took things quietly, 1 should be all right. 
This chair is heavy. I threw it at that man . . . shut 
myself in the bathroom, don’t remember any more. 
Came to on the bathroom floor. Feel pretty groggy 
now. I shall go to bed. You take over, Mr. Grant,” 

“Aye, aye, sir. The man Skinner went over the 
side. We put a boat over but a shark took him.” 

Captain Talbot showed little interest in Skinner’s 
fate. He almost whispered, “All right, Mr. Grant. 
You carry on. I’m going to bed.” 

Charlie Grant was very thoughtful as he left the 
cabin. 



CHAPTER XyMI 


PERSONALITY SUBDUES FISTS 

The day after Skinner was lost overboard, the 
‘Kyles’ was still suffering calms and fitful breezes. 
Captain Talbot was obviously a very sick man. 
Charlie Grant took over command, and anxiously 
waited for wind to get the ship to Bombay and a 
doctor, in th'* shortest possible time Manning now 
became mate, and MacGinnis was promoted to 
second mate. Duffy remained in the h^lf-deck, but 
took over the duties of bosim in the port watch. 
And they were all waiting for wind. 

In the middle of the morning watch the wind 
arrived. Dark clouds hid the sun, as they swept 
across the sky from the south-west. Soon, heavy 
rain spattered the decks, the wind rose to a scream 
and ‘Stand by royal halyards’ rang out along the 
deck. The ship heeled as she ga^ered way and 
swept along befo’ ' the squall. Lovat had been in 
the sail locker. He hurried out into the pelting rain 
and was soaked to the skin in an instant. A few 
minutes later the royals vvere taken in and made 
fast. The ‘Kyles,’ with everything taut as a beir, 
went tearing along through the smooth water at 
twelve knots. 

When the decks had been cleared up after taking 
in the royals, Forsyth went to his room and 
examined Skinner’s boot. He inserted his knife 
between the layers of leather composing the heel. 
There was no money there. With the point of his 
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knife he edged the leathci sock out. It was a false 
sock. Underneath, folded lengthways, were dollar 
bills. The expresSiqn on Forsyth’s fa^e never altered. 
It would have been the same if no bills had been 
there. He counted the notes. There were twenty 
, hundred-do>!ar bills and two tens and two fives. A 
slight shadow across tlie starboard port, caused him 
to look up at the face that was looking in. Cat 
turned away at once. 

What had appeared to be only a squall proved 
to be the south-west monsoon, which is different 
from the Trade winds and other monsoons, in that 
it blows at half-gale strength and whips up a 
tremendous sea. Before the strong winds the 
‘Kyles’ drove along at a steady ten and eleven 
knots. Charlie Grant reckoned, if he could main- 
tain this speed, he might reach Bombay in under 
a week. 

At eight bells, he spoke from the poop to all 
hands. 

“Listen to me, everybody. You all know what 
happened to Skinner. Before he went over the side 
he admitted that he killed the bosun” — there were 
considerable surprised murmurs at this news — ‘‘And 
he was also the man who cut the halyards. We 
found a wire key he made to get out at night, 
Skinner has gone, but Cat and Joe have done 
nothing but make trouble all the trip. Tliey’ll be 
handed over to the police when we reach Bombay. 
I have all the evidence I need to convict them of 
attempted murder. The Captain is ill. He has told 
me to take over. So Mr. Manning will be mate, 
MacGinnis second mate and Dufiy third mate. You 
will all obey their orders.” 
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Walker said, “Have \^e got to eat ^nd slee^ with 
these two men* Cat and Toe? Thev»ought to be 
locked up, sir.*” 

Grant replied, “They are nd different now from 
what they have been since they first came aboard. 
I’ve no place where they can be 1 conveniently 
locked up. They’ll have to stay in tne fo’c’sle tin 
we reach Bombay.” Giving Walker no chance for 
further argument, he said, “Relieve the wheel, 
Mr. Manning.” To MacGinnis, who was now in 
full charge of the starboard watch, Grant said, 
“You’re in charge now, Mac. I know you're a good 
seaman, show me that you can be a good officer. 
Think over what that means.” 

Charlie Grant walked away and went into the 
(hart room. MacGinnis was ‘thinking it over’ 
furiously as he remained on the weather side of 
the poop. 

In the half-deck Tommy and Redmond were dis- 
cussing Grant’s address to the men w'hen suddenly 
there were running footsteps outside. Someone 
scrambled over the doorstep. A dishevelled Cat 
with bruised and bleeding face, appeared round the 
partition. 

“They got Joe, and they're after me,” he gasped. 

“This is a funny plaic to come for piotection,” 
Redmond cxrl aimed. 

“Get under the table, Cat. Come and hold the 
door, Reddy,” Tommy said. He jumped round the 
partition for the doorway. At the same time, a 
crowd of men led by Walkei, Y argo and Nils Dorky, 
rounded the corners of tl.. house from both sides. 

“Where’s that New York bum?” Walkci de- 
manded, trying to push past Tommy and enter the 
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half-d?ck. ^hind him Was a crowd of roused, 
angry men. « 

“You are no*t ooming in here,” Tommy stated, 
pushing Walker bac&. 

There was a furious clamour from the men 
behind. Waljter was pushed to one side, and Yargo 
lifted a struggling Tommy out of the half-deck as 
though he had been an infant. Tommy had no 
chance to lash out before his arms were held by 
two or three men. He struggled, but could do 
nothing. Yargo, carrying a futilely struggling 
Redmond before him, and followed by Walker, 
entered the half-deck. 

“What good do you think this will do you? Let 
go of my arms,” Tommy Gray cried. 

Hans, one of the men holding him, said grimly, 
“Not so. We like not to be hit, Tommy. Dis Cat 
steal our whack, and Joe stick knife in John.” 

At this juncture, reinforcements arrived from all 
directions. 

Lovat came running along the flying bridge from 
the poop, where he had been working. Seeing 
Tommy being held by two men, he dropped from 
the flying bridge on to the back of one of them, 
Hans the big Dane. He slipped an arm round the 
Dane’s neck and forced his head backwards. Hans 
released Tommy’s right arm, which promptly 
swung up to the jaw of Nordal, who was holding 
his left arm. 

Forsyth appeared from starboard, and Mr. Man- 
ning and Du^ came running across from the cabin 
doorway. Hart Walsh, the American, and a couple 
of men faced Forsyth. 

“You keep out of this,” Hart said angrily to 
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Forsyth, “lli^rt stiff’s going to get what’s cqming 
to him.” The passage between the H^-4eck and 
the after hatcl\ was*]^ll of angry, iden. They had 
already laic^otiR Joe and mauled Gat, and here was 
a chance to get at the boatswain, whom all feared 
but none liked. Three or four men, Jed by Hart, 
made a surge towards Forsyth, who vm much too* 
wise to let them get to grips, and jumped back. 
Hart Walsh leaped after him, and received a smack 
on the jaw that sent him flying. 

At the same time Manning arrived on the other 
side of the crowd, who were struggling with Tommy 
Gray and Lovat. Some of the watch on deck had 
joined in. 

“What’s going on here? Come away from that 
half-deck,” Manning cried. 

Gaston Ferret, the argumentative Frenchman, 

began, “Mister mate, you ” He was unwise 

enough to shake his fist in Manning’s face. Manning 
smashed his fist into the Frenchman’s face, then 
waded into two Norwegians, Christian Bang and 
Knudsen. 

“Come out of it, ye Scandehuvians,” he cried. 

At this moment, Yargo and Walker ejected Cat 
out of the half-deck door into the mfilee going on 
round Tommy and Lov .t, who were getting the 
worst of the josding figlit, which erpedam their 
style. 

MacGinuis had called Charlie Grant, who came 
striding along the flying bridge. 

“Stop this nonsense,” be rapped out, in a voice 
that dominated the wi*'*’ and the grunts and 
epithets of the struggling men. “Mr. Manning, 
Duffy, bosun, come up on the poop at once.” 
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Th^ three broke away and madef slowly for the 
poop. IJlie ^en stopped fighting and looked up. 

“What are ybu^doing in the ^alf-dcck, Walker?” 
Captain Grant snapped. “Gome*^ oyt of that. 
What is the trouble.” 

Walker stepped out of the half-deck door. He 
look'‘d up and said, 

“What I said it woula be with those bums in the 
fo’c’sle. They’re nothing but a couple of crooks. 
They’ve been stealing our sugar and jam. John 
caught Joe at it and got knifed for his pains.” 

“I see. So the whole crowd of you packed after 
one man, and left a wounded shipmate in the 
fo’c’sle to fend for himself. Nice work.” 

“It’s only a skin wound. John was too quick for 
him,” Walker replied. “But it was meant for some- 
ting worse. John put Joe out, and the rest of us 
came after this rat. Do you still say they’ve got to 
stay in the fo’c’sle?” 

It was not so much the words as the tone that 
was offensive. 

Charlie Grant looked at Walker while a man 
might have counted two. He said, “Stay where 
you are.” 

Then he w^alked back along die flying bridge, 
crossed the poop and descended the port poop 
ladder. There was an uncomfortable silence. Walker 
was like a schoolboy who has dared too far with a 
master. No one spoke and the men pressed back as 
Charlie Grant came and stood before Walker. 

His blue eyes were angry , but there was no tone 
of anger in his voice as he said slowly, “I don’t like 
your tone, Walker. And when you speak to me, 
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say sir . 
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Walker p&uSed beforew replying. He said qpietly, 
“What are we going to do about this'maij, sir?” 

“That’s better,” .Charlie Gr apt •allowed. “You 
speak to nje |gain in that ton* you used just now, 
and I’ll lay you out flat.” He turned to the men 
round him and said, “Get forward the lot of you. ’ 
He indicated Cat. “Leave that mzm here.” He 
turned and walked towards the poop ladder, calling 
up to Forsyth, “Bosun, bring John and Joe aft 
here.” 

The men trooped forward silently. Forsyth went 
forward and returned with John and Joe. Cat came 
over and joined them. Joe looked very battered. 
John Coomb was smiling. 

“Where’s your wound, John?” Captain Grant 
asked, looking down from the poop. " 

John Coombs opened his shirt. “It's nothing, sir. 
He only scratched me.” 

“What did he try to do?"’ 

“He tried to stick me ^\ith his shcath-knife. We 
knew someone was swiping the jam and sugar and 
I caught the two of ’em at it. One swiping, the 
other looking out. They set on me, but some of the 
crowd came in and took care of Cat while 1 fixed 
Joe.” 

Captain Grant eyed the two Bow try toughs. 

“I’m tired of you two pests,” he said. “You aie 
not fit to live with detent men. Until we get to 
Bombay and I hand you over to the police, you 
will be locked up.” 

Cat was determined that if he could not havt 
Skinner’s money the boatswain should not have it. 
He said, “If you’re gon. t’ hand us t‘ th’ police, 
we’ll need a mouthpiece, but w’e got no money. 
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Skiim^’s money woulda been ours, but* th’ bosim’s 
got it.” . 

“What’s he *ta|king about,* bosun?” Captain 
Grant asked. 

Forsyth shrugged his shoulders and said, “Search 
me, sir. First I’ve heard of it. Where shall I lock 
’em up?” 

“Put them in the rope locker. Tell Chips and the 
donkeyman to put a bar across the door with a 
padlock. We’ll have no more of this breaking out.” 
To the mate he said, “Make arrangements for their 
food and toilet, Mr. Manning. They're never to 
leave the rope locker without a couple of guards. 
And the guards had better carry belaying pins, and 
tell them to use them if these men start anything 
funny.” 

Cat began to expostulate, “Captain, you can’t 
do this. We ain’t done nothin’. That money was 
in Skinner’s boots. I saw the bosun countin’ ” 

Forsyth jerked him round and said, “Get fo’rard.” 

Captain Grant was looking to windward where 
one of the common south-west monsoon squalls was 
coming up black from the port quarter. It was 
doubtful if he had heard Cat’s remark. He showed 
no interest in the two men remonstrating below. 
Mr. Manning sent MacGinnis down to help the 
boatswain and John, who were endeavouring to get 
Cat and Joe forward without actually starting a 
fight. But the two American toughs were desperate. 
After hearing the evidence held against them, and 
learning that they would not be locked up till 
Bombay, Cat had suggested that they skip the ship 
in Bombay and stowaway in a ship for the States. 

But once they were confined on board the ship. 
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all hope of escape was gone. The man on the*poop 
had only to say*a word and they vn^^uM still have 
a chance. Cat thretv off Forsydrfs grip and made 
a dash for the (oop ladder. MacGinnis was coming 
down. 

“Cxet forward,” he said, pushing back. 

Cat pulled him down to get him out of the way, 
but the pair of them lost their footing and rolled on 
to the deck. When Cat scrambled up, Forsyth was 
between him and the ladder. At that moment the 
wind increased to a scream and rain pelted down. 
Captain Grant cried, 

“Stand by to’gallant halyards.” 

Forsyth wasted no time. Like a released spring, 
he leaped for Cat and hit him an upper cut that 
lifted the American off the deck. Cat dropped like 
a log. 

“Pick up his head, you,” Forsyth snapped to Joe, 
and to John Coomb, “Take his feet, John.” 

Tommy and Redmond had been watching from 
the half-deck door. Forsyth tossed the key to 
Tommy and said, “You and Reddy lock this pair 
in and bring me the key.” 

MacGinnis n ^stered a black mark against 
Forsyth for giving orders when the second mate 
was there to give them but he curbed his tongue 
when talking to Forsyth. 

“That’s enough, bosun,” he said. “I’ll deal with 
this.” 

Forsyth replied, “Leave these chaps to me, sir. 
You’ve got the ship to watch.” 

MacGinnis was mollifed, as Forsyth intended he 
should be, and left Tommy and Redmond to 
accompany the two carrying the unconscious Cat. 
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Tke scurrying clouds Overhead became darker, 
the wind rese ^0 a scream, the raiii swept across the 
ship in gust-dnven sheets. Th5 ‘Kyles’ settled down 
under the great pressure of wind in .^icp canvas, and 
drove swiftly on between the twin lanes of white 
foam that rj'ced along her sides. Motionless on the 
poop, Charlie Grant listened for audible signs, 
watched for visible signs, felt through his feet for 
invisible signs, and flowed his instinct to work 
through all his senses for signs telling that the last 
ounce of resistance had been reached and sails must 
come in or resistance would snap. Every minute 
of carrying on sail meant an earlier arrival in 
Bombay to the doctors whom Captain Talbot 
needed so urgently. 



CHAPTER XIX 

UGHTS BRIGHT AND ALL’s WELL 

The Kyles drove on day after day before the splendid 
south-west monsoon. At noon on Sunday, October 
3rd, she was 220 miles from Bombay. That night, 
at the half-deck poker school, there was more talk 
than poker. 

“I don’t tliink the Old Man will ever walk a poop 
again,” Sails said. 

“The steward thinks he’ll die before we get in,” 
Redmond stated. 

“Let’s hope the harbour tug doesn’t keep us 
waiting outside twenty-four hours, like she did last 
trip,” Hibbs remarked. 

“What happens if Charlie Grant refuses to stay 
outside?” Lovat queried. 

“It doesn't rest with him,’’ Duffy said. “Last 
trip, Talbot would have sailed her in, but the pilot 
refused. What the pilot says, goes.” 

“You’re a 1 , of pessimists,” Tommy declared. 
“I’ll bet Charlie won't let any pilot make him 
waste time outside, wl “n the Old Man may die in 
that time, just for wan- of a doctor.” 

“I’m sure he won’t,’’ Lovat said. “Don’t under- 
estimate him. I’ll never forget the way he domi- 
nated that crowd outside the half-deck.” 

“It was surprising all right.” Sails commented. 

“No more surprisin'^ than the way he got over 
that scar,” Duffy stated 

“That was Ross did that for him,” Sails said. 

237 
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Thssy all Iqoked at Lovali;. “What d’you mean?” 
— “Whaf hs^pfned, Ross?” 

“He seemed worried about the scm so I told him 
I’d be proud of it.’^ 

“You did more than that,” Sails said. “You 
looked at it yrithout batting an eyelid. That’s what 
pleased him. And you said it would make him look 
distinguished from the common herd. That pleased 
him still more.” 

“Well, I’ll be garrotted,” Tommy exclaimed. 
“Congratulating ourselves we’d helped the mate 
over his trouble, by not looking, and it was you 
who’d done it, not us.” 

“That’s all right,” Redmond interposed. “You 
can make it up to Ross. Send him a card on his. 
birthday.” 

Hibbs said, “It seems to me we’d all better send 
cards to Ross. This half-deck has been a different 
place since he came. Remember the rows we used 
to have in here.” 

“That was Mac more than anything else,” 
Redmond stated. 

“Yes, but who put Mac in his place,” Hibbs 
insisted. “And who got us our wheels and sailorising 
jobs, and who sweetened Charlie Grant when he 
could have been a curse to everybody with that 
scar. And who stopped you fouling the half-deck 
air with your language?” 

“And who got me nearly chucked over the side?” 
Redmond claimed. “If Ross hadn’t spotted those 
empty tins, I shouldn’t have had a shock that’ll 
send me grey before my time.” 

“Don’t let that worry you, Reddy. You’ll be 
bald before you’re grey,” Lovat said. 
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Redmond retorted, “Bald or gray, it’ll be^our 
fault, so don’t ^o getting a swelled* Jjiead, with 
Tommy and Ewart clobbering o>^r*you for some- 
thing you couldn’t help.” 

“\Vhat d’you mean, something he couldn’t help?” 
Hibbs demanded. 

“Can he help being the only decent thing in this, 
half-deck? Of course he can’t. Anybody who can 
live with us for three months and still be decent 
obviously can’t help it or he would.” 

“Would what?” 

“Help it, of course. Doesn’t he help everybody? 
Obviously he can’t or he would.” 

“I give you up, Reddy. You’ll be nuts before 
you’re bald,” Hibbs replied. Everybody was grin- 
ning as Sails got up and said, “I can see there’ll be 
no game tonight. I thirik you’ve all gone nuts.” 

“It’s the Bombay air, Sails. They say it’s balmy.” 

The ‘Kyles’ continued her steady eleven knots 
throughout the night. At a quarter to six coffee 
was ready for all hands. For the first time for three 
months, those on deck saw the sun rise over distant 
mountains, instead of over the sea rim. It was a 
satisfying sight. In due course, sail was reduced 
and the pilot picked up. 

“Good morning. Captain,” he said, as he shook 
hands with Charlie Grai i. “Will you drop my boat 
to windward <<f the pilot cutter. Then well anchor 
north-west of the entrance till the tug comes out 
tomorrow morning. Good voyage?” 

“Fair to middling,” Grant replied. He had a 
mischievous twinkle in his eye. He had already 
arranged for a needles delay like anchoring. 
When the pilot’s boat had been dropped, he said, 
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“Co^e into the chart room a moxiient, pilot, will 
you. like to show you something.” 

When the Ipilot entered, the second mate was at 
the chart table. 

“Come out, MacGinnis,” Captain Grant said 
pleasantly, and stood outside, waiting for him. 
.JMacGinnis came out and pulled the door to after 
him, turning the key in the lock as the door 
slammed. 

“What the heck did you slam that door for?” 
Grant cried furiously. “You know the lock jams. 
Go forward and get the carpenter to open it. We 
can’t go in without a pilot and we’re squaring away 
into the channel now.” 

The pilot could hardly believe his cars. He 
knocked rapidly on the door and tiicd the handle. 
The door refused to open and no one answered his 
knock. Then he heard the Captain’s voice. 

“Hard up your helm. Square away, Mr. Man- 
ning.” 

He ran to the fore end of the chart room and 
tried to unscrew the damps holding the ports shut, 
but Charlie Grant had thought of that and every 
clamp had been jammed tight with a wrench. The 
pilot shouted at the top of his voice, but nobody 
seemed to hear. He could see no sign of the Captain, 
which was not surprising, as that officer was stand- 
ing by the helmsman aft, conning the ship. 

Once Captain Grant had picked up the fairway 
buoy, and seen the ‘Kyles’ heading towards the line 
of buoys on either side of the channel, he went to 
the chart room and opened the door. 

“Sorry, pilot,” he said. “This blessed door ” 

The pilot interrupted him and hurried out on 
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deck. He was J&iown as cAie of the fussiest and dost 
nervous pilots ir/ the service. “What^os earth are 
you doing, Captadni^ Hard dow^ your helm and 
brace those ,ya®jis up. I said wb’d anchor till the 
tug came out.” 

Charlie Grant was playing for time. It would 
have been just possible still to brace tte yards up 
and make the anchorage, but in a few minutes it 
would be out of the question. He showed mild 
surprise. 

“Anchor, pilot? What for? We’ve got a fair 
wind.” 

“We are not going to sail in. We are going to 
wait for the tug,” the pilot said desperately. “Will 
you or will you not obey my orders 2. Hard down 
your helm and brace those yards up and take her 
to the anchorage.” 

Charlie Grant considered the position. He looked 
aloft, then at the lighthouse, then at the anchorage 
towards which the pilot was pointing. He shook 
his head doubtfully. 

“I don’t think I could do that, pilot. She would- 
n’t make it. We’re nearly in the channel now, I 
couldn’t risk my ship doing that.” 

The pilot realised that it was now too late. He 
said, “Very well, Captain. On your head be it. If 
we have an accident or a collision among all that 
shipping, the responsibility will be yours. 1 told you 
when I first came aboard that I wanted to anchor. 
When I get ashore I shall report the whole matter.” 

Captain Grant appeared concerned. 

“I thought that’s what you said, pilot. But I 
couldn’t believe my ears when we had this fine 
fair wind to go in on. I thought I must have been 

16 
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imsi^ken, so^ I squared avfay for the channel so’s to 
have her al? ready for you when w<? got that blamed 
chart room ^ooiji open. DonV you. worry though. 
You tell me wherd you want her |;fiO(jred and I’ll 
do the rest.” 

“I’m not_ worrying, Captain,” the pilot stated, 
putting a bold face over a stomach full of butterflies. 
“I have said I shall report the matter. We’ll leave 
it at that. You have decided to sail her in. Very 
well, do so. I will tell you where to go. If you are 
unable to get there, that is your lookout.” 

“That suits me, pilot,” Charlie Grant replied. 

Bombay harbour is like a great bay, some five or 
six miles across from Apollo Bunder on Bombay 
water front to Elephanta Island on the southern 
side. Many steamers were anchored, loading or 
discharging into lighters, or waiting to enter the 
docks. With yards braced up on the starboard lack, 
the ‘Kyles’ passed slowly and majestically between 
the anchored steamers to the position where she 
was to make a ‘running moor.’ On the way in, the 
lower to‘gallantsails had been clewed up. On each 
steamer, as they passed, crews lined the rails, and 
cheered and waved. As the ‘Kyles’ approached her 
mooring berth, the fore and mizzen upper topsails 
were lowered and clewed up. 

Mr. Manning was on the fo’c’sle-hcad ready to 
let go the anchor. Chips was at the windlass. 
Finally the hcadsails were run down and the 
spanker brailed in. 

“That will do nicely. Captain,” the pilot said. 
His name was Graves. “You will want forty-five 
fathoms for each anchor.” 

“Let go,” Grant cried, raising his right hand and 
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bringing it down sharply. Manning ^icpeat^ the 
order and GhipS spun the brake lever round. With 
a roar of cable, the port anchcg* splashed to the 
bottom. Tbe%oyage had ended. 

The ship was brought up at ninety fathoms and 
the starboard anchor dropped. Th^ forty-five 
fathoms of the port cable was hove in and the same 
amount slacked out on the starboard cable, leaving 
the ‘Kyles’ securely moored between the two 
anchors. 

“Well, pilot. There you are. No accidents, no 
collisons, all ‘Sir Gamier’,” Captain Grant said. 
He was not seriously perturbed about the pilot’s 
report, but he hoped, now that the ‘Kyles’ was 
safely moored, that Graves would think better of it 
and allow the matter to drop. But Graves thought 
otherwise. He said, 

“That is beside the point, Captain. Sailing the 
ship in was a completely unnecessary risk you 
forced me to take. I am bound to think that, for 
some purpose of your own, you played a trick on 
me. Pilots do not like that kind of thing. It is an 
affront to the Service, and as such I shall report it. 
Had I been a nervous, or a less experienced pilot, 
your action might have caused me very grave 
anxiety.” 

A steam launch bumped alongside. She had 
come for the pilot. A plump, broad-shouldered 
little man with a pointed beard, nipped up the rope 
ladder, jumped to the deck and ran up the poop 
ladder. He was Captain Irish, the Harbour 
Master. He knew both Captain Talbot and Charlie 
Grant. 

“Hullo, Charlie Grant. Are you in command? 
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Where’s Captain Talbott” he salH as he shook 
hands. *Wifhout waiting for a reply he turned to 
Graves and saidj^ “Congratulations, .Graves. Smart 
piece of work bringing her in like t^it.’..’ He turned 
again to Charlie Grant. “Had to come off and get 
my feet on the deck of a real ship. We shan’t see 
«nany more^of them here.” 

Charlie Grant noted the self-satisfied smile on 
the pilot’s face, and knew that no adverse report 
would go in from him. He took them down into 
the saloon and gave them a dnnk, while he told 
them the sad news of Captain Talbot’s illness. 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” Captain Irish said. 
“I saw the Port Health Officer’s launch on its way 
here. As soon as he has cleared you, he’ll take 
Captain Talbot ashore.” 

And that was what happened. Within two hours 
of dropping the anchor. Captain Talbot was in 
Bombay General Hospital. Charlie Grant went 
ashore with him. On the way Talbot said, 

“I shall not come back to the ‘Kyles,’ Mr. Grant. 
If I get over this I shall retire. In New York they 
know what I think of you. They’ll confirm you in 
command.” 

Within a week Charlie Grant was registered as 
Master of the ‘Kyles of Caraloc.’ The agent also 
told him that the New York office had given per- 
mission for Mrs. Grant to sail with him, and, as a 
mark of their appreciation of the way he had 
brought the ship in, they had offered to book and 
pay for her passage. 

Captain Grant accepted the offer gladly, but his 
pleasure at the thought of her arrival was marred 
by apprehension. What would be her reaction to 
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the scar? The day the ‘Kyles’ arrived he had sent 
off what he caMed his ‘Voyage letter.’, la this he 
had mentioned the scar and his qjA^rflTeelings about 
it until Lov^t^ljad suggested thdt it made him look 
distinguished. But he was afraid she might sail 
before receiving this letter. If she did so, the un- 
expected sight of the scar might give her a shock 
she would take a long time to recover from. 

Fortunately he had not a great deal of leisure to 
dwell upon this. Ship’s business, and the handing 
over of Cat and Joe to the authorities, with written 
reports and witnesses’ statements occupied most of 
his time. 

The day came for the trial of Cat and Joe. 
Redmond, Lovat and Sails were the principal 
witnesses. Dressed in their uniforms, the tWo 
apprentices went ashore with the Captain and the 
sailmaker. They returned in time for tea, and were 
bombarded with questions when they got into the 
half-deck. 

“A month in goal and fined a month’s pay,” 
Redmond said in disgust. 

“What was their defence?” Tommy demanded, 
aghast at the lenixmcy of the sentence. 

Lovat replied, “They admitted stealing the cabin 
stores, but they .said we bed up Reddy and put him 
down the fore peak ard then accused them, in 
retaliation for the punishment we had suffered for 
their thefts. The judge or magistrate, whichever 
he was, said the evidence was too flimsy for him 
to consider the accusation of attempted murder,” 

“He very nearly accused Ross and Sails of per- 
j'ury,” Redmond added. 

“There you are,” Duffy said. “D’you remember 
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wha^Mac told you about the maximtim punis h ment 
for assavl^pg a ship’s officer? Twelve weeks’ jail.” 

“It’s the <iitx ^ory,” Captaiin Grant said, when 
he returned on b6ard and inforn^^ ^M annin g of 
the verdict. “The offence was six weeks old when 
we got into port. They’ve carried out their duties 
satisfactorily since then. I should have protected 
them from the attacks of the crew instead of locking 
them up. One of my duties is to see that the crew 
do not fight amongst themselves. I should have 
reasoned with the men . . .” 

“That’s a good one,” Manning laughed. 

“Before he sentenced them, he asked how long 
the ship was going to remain in port. He took care 
to see that they’d be out of jail before we left.” 

-“So we’ve got to take those two useless articles 
back. We might have given them a tough time, 
but we don’t want Mrs. Grant to see anything like 
that.” 

“Too true,” Grant agreed. “My missus is a great 
helper at the Missions to Seamen.” 

“Ye know, I don’t think they’ll want to come 
back, sir. They might even skin out if they could 
get on a Yankee ship.” 

Grant smiled. “That would certainly be one 
way out.” 

Later the same day Manning was discussing the 
verdict with Forsyth, who reported that the crew 
intended giving Cat and Joe a terrible life when 
they returned on board. 

“It would be nice if those two could stow away 
on a Yankee ship,” Manning said, “but they’d need 
money for that.” 

“They would,” Forsyth agreed. 
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“And they haven’t g»t any money," Manniner 
stated. 

“They have .not,” tForsyth agrad 

“If they hfc^ five hundred* dollars how 

much was in that boot, Forsyth?” 

Forsyth looked at Manning and smiled. They 
were both tough men and a perfect uAderstanding 
existed between them. 

“Two thousand dollars,” Forsyth replied. 

“That lets you out easily. 1 don’t think the Old 
Man heard what Cat said and I shain’t say anything 
to him, but I’ll be sorry if wc have to take those 
two stiffs to sea with us.” 

That was all that was said. 

The ‘Kyles’ was six weeks lying out ip the harbour 
discharging her cargo of case oil. The week ends 
were the high spots for the apprentices. Old sailing 
ship men, now captains or officers of steamers in the 
port, would come on board and remember that they 
had been apprentices in sail. There were always 
invitations to ships, and swimming picnics to the Back 
Bay, and parties at the houses of pilots and harbour 
masters and British India captains with their families 
living in Bombay Everyone made a fuss of the sailing 
ship apprentices, and if ever there was anyone with 
a vacant date at the week end, the padre at the 
Mission could be relied on for a pleasant evening. 

When her c.irgo was discharged, the ‘Kyles’ was 
towed into the docks to load manganese ore for 
Philadelphia. Tliis was tlie time they had all been 
looking forward to. The busy life in the docks was 
exciting; lines of wooden wheeled ox carts, sweating 
coolies under sacks of cases, nose-ringed women 
with bundles on their heads, fat babus in dhotis. 
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the qlang of winches, shouts of ccJoUes, crash of 
machines, ^ faint haze of golden dust and the glare 
of hot sun ovA# ay. 

The great advantage of being in »ihe docks was 
the freedom to go ashore every evemng. The main 
disadvantage was shortage of cash. Consequently 
there was zf yell of exultation when Duffy called 
through the half-deck door, 

“The Old Man’s dishing out money in the after 
cabin.” 

When they had all drawn their money, Captain 
Grant told Lovat to stay behind. He looked at 
Lovat with a puzzled expression and handed him a 
typewritten letter. 

“What’s all this about?” he enquired. 

•Lovat took the letter and read it. It stated, that 
apprentice Ross Lovat was to be paid off from the 
‘Kyles of Carraloc’ and transferred to one of the 
company’s steamers which was due in Bombay 
shortly. If, however, the boy wished to continue his 
apprenticeship in the sailing ship, he was to be 
permitted to do so. When Lovat had finished 
reading, Grant said, 

“Well?” 

“My father thought I should be sick of sail by the 
time we reached Bombay, sir. Before I left home 
he told me he would arrange this, but as soon as 
we arrived I wrote and told him I didn’t want to 
change. I think my mother must have persuaded 
him to make this arrangement in case I changed 
my mind before we sailed. I know she wants me 
to change. She said so in her letters.” 

“And are you going to?” 

Lovat shook his head. 
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“No, sir. rVe met steamboat apprentices here. 
From what the? tell me it must be a doeis life in 
steam.” 

“Is that Y^lmt they think?” 

“No. It’s what I think. They seem to be quite 
happy, but then they’ve never been in sail, so 
they’ve never really found themselves.*’ 

Charlie Grant smiled broadly. 

“You’re right there, boy. You know all about 
yourself when you’ve been tested in sail. Good 
enough. Go and write me a letter saying you wdsh 
to remain here. Let me have it right away.” 

Day after day the heavy manganese ore poured 
into the holds, and the ‘Kyles’ sank deeper and 
deeper into the water. Wlien Cat an(i Joe returned, 
they w’ere no longer together in the port watch. 
Joe transferred to the starboard watch and took 
Skinner’s old btink. Their reception forward was 
not cordial. Their first evening they went round 
the docks and found more congenial company 
in an American ship. Word of their reports 
of the pleasures of service in American vessels 
came to Forsyth’s cars. The day before the 
American steamer was due to sail, Cat approached 
the bosun. 

“Could I have a word with you, bosun?” 

“What is it?” 

“Look, bosun. We know you got Skiimcr's 
money, an’ it’s ours by rights. But we ain’t greedy. 
We’re wdllin’ to split an’ call it quits. We won’t say 
a word, but if you hold out on us, we’re goin’ l’ 
the Old Man. We got t’ have some real money 
t’night. Th’ ship where we bin spendin’ our even- 
ings is sailin’ t’ morrow, an’ we got t’ stand th’ boys 
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plenty o’ drinks in retun* fer whal5 tfiey done fer 
us. How aJxJut it, bosun?” 

Foi'^yth ey£& ^im coldly. *“061 .on with your 
work,” was all he said. 

If the ship had been at sea Cat would have 
obeyed, but he knew there would be no rough stuff 
in port. He*was on reasonably safe ground. 

“Yer don’ know what yer doin’, bosun,” he said. 
“Joe and me’s desperate. We’ve eroaked tougher 
guys than you, an’ we’ll lay fer yei . I’m tellin’ yer, 
wc’ll lay fer yer.” 

Forsyth realised that only in sheer desperation 
would Cat have made such a threat. It was clear 
that they intended quitting the ship. In order to 
make assurance doubly sure, he said, 

*‘^Comc to my cabin after tea and I'll give you a 
cut, but heaven help you when we get to sea. I’ll 
teach you to threaten me.” 

Cat’s almost contemptuous grin was evidence 
enough that he had little interest in what might 
happen when the ‘Kyles' was at sea again. 

Mr. Manning reported to Captain Grant the 
following morning that Cat and Joe were not on 
board when Forsyth turned the hands to at six a.m. 

“Too bad,” Captain Grant replied. “Have you 
been saying your prayers lately?” 

“1 think I must have done. It’s the first time 


they’ve been answered though.” 

“What time is the Yankee sailing?” 

“She’s gone, sir. Went out at daylight.” 

“Right. I’ll sec the shipping master this mom- 
ing. ^ 

“That’s a couple of worries gone. What about 
Mrs. Grant, sir? Any news?” 
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Grant lootefl worried Ji “It’s going ^to be a, close 
call. They reclUbn to finish us tomorre^. -Jnever 
thought they’d load vs that quicl^. t^e go orSl into 
the bay toijictEpw afternoon. We’ll bend sails on 
Thursday. Saif Friday morning. The mail boat’s 
due in at ten o’clock on Friday morning. Our tug 
is ordered for noon.” 

“Och, she’ll make it, sir. The sou’-west mon- 
soon’s finished. The mail boat’ll be on time. In 
any case w'hat’s a few hours to us?” 

“That’s just it. I don’t want to start my first 
command holding the ship up for domestic reasons.” 

In reality Charlie Grant had only one worry. 
Had she received his letter before she sailed? He 
had received a cable from Mrs. Grant saying she 
was sailing and giving her time of arrival. From The 
date of dispatch of that cable, he reckoned that she 
could just have received his letter, but it was equally 
clear that she might have just missed it. 

As Friday approached the worry assumed pre- 
posterous proportions. Thursday night he slept 
badly, a most unusual occurrence for him. He was 
glad to get up at six o’clock and have a cup of 
coffee with MacGinnis. Afterwards he went below 
and shaved. He stared into the mirror and tried to 
imagine that the scar really did look distinguished. 
He came to the conclusion that that was the last 
word he would use in describing it. As he dressed 
he was conscious of a thought that was suppressed 
as soon as born, Tf the mail boat was late he would 
have to sail.’ That thought had actually poked its 
ugly head up. The realisation of that fact was such 
a shock that it acted as a stimulant, and he dressed 
rapidly, and forced himself to think of the course 
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he \^ould take down the»Indian Otean. He went 
up into tly* chart room and got down the Indian 
OcediS Pilot *in4 began reading up the winds he 
might expect at fhe beginning of'd^p north-east 
monsoon. 

This carried him on to breakfast at eight. He 
forced himself to eat. At eight thirty he went on 
deck. There, barely a mile distant, was the two 
funnelled mail boat coming majestically up the 
harbour. He could imagine Mrs. Grant pointing 
out to the other passengers the big four-mast barque 
that was to be her home. Thoughts of his wife 
obliterated thoughts of the scar for some minutes, 
but when he pictured her coming on board, the 
bogey returned with renewed vigour. He began 
pacing up and down the starboard side of the poop. 
What the hell was the matter with him? Getting 
into this state over something that had to be faced 
and which neither he nor anyone else could change. 

MacGinnis and Manning were on the port side 
of the poop, waiting for two bells, nine o’clock, 
when the h<mds would turn to. Tommy, Ross, 
Redmond and Hibbs were at the starboard rail 
watching the mail boat come in. Many of the men 
were on the starboard side forward, having their 
after-breakfast smoke and also watching the mail 
boat. In one shape or another Mrs. Grant figured 
in the minds of all these men. Watching the figure 
pacing restlessly on the poop, Walker confided to 
the red-headed Pepper, 

“If he’s like this when she’s a mile away, he’ll 
bum himself up when she comes aboard.” 

“Don’t look too good,” Pepper responded. “I’ve 
seen good skippers turned into devils when they 
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carried their iriissus. Slw> takes it outa him and tie 
takes it outa yofl.” 

“Duffy was tcilin’ •me she’s a beauty.” 

“Then wljaf hell’s biting Aim?” 

The same thought was in Manning’s mind. 

“Can’t think what’s worrying the Old Man,” he 
said to MacGinnis. “He was worried fast night in 
case the mail boat was late. Now she’s on time he 
looks as worried as if she’d sunk.” 

“Can’t think what’s worrying him,” was all Mac 
could reply. 

It was the old Scots steward who learned the 
cause of th< trouble. He went up on to thi j>oop 
from the cabin. 

“Have ye any idea when Mrs. Grant’ll be coming 
aboard, sir? 1 mean, shall I save any breakfast?*’ 

“No, steward. The agent is meeting her. He’ll 
bring her off as soon as she can get away. She’ll 
have had her breakfast.” 

The steward was a privileged person. 

“Is anything the matter. Captain Grant?” he 
asked quietly. 

“Yes, very much the matter,’’ Grant replied. It 
was a relief to ccxifide in someone. “I don’t know 
if Mrs. Grant knows about this darn of yours.” He 
touched the scar with his finger. “If she got my 
letter before she sailed, she'll be prepared, but if 
.she didn’t, it’s going to be a pretty big shock. She 
might even want to go home again.” 

“Oh come, sir. It’s not as bad as that. Would 
you like to stay in the cabin while 1 bring Mrs. 
Grant in? I could ask if she had your letter, and 
if not I’d tell her you had a bit of a scar.” 

Grant shook his head. 



2^4 Square-Kiggef 

“1^0, stewjard. I could* have senif’a letter by the 
agentjjbut^I (hdn’t want to do anything that would 
spoil*'cven auttlf bit, the kick I know she’s getting 
out of this arrival* I wish now I b<ftl rsent a letter. 
But I never thought it would get me down like this.” 

“1 shoul^ never have thought so either, sir. It’s 
.not like you. Never mind. We’re all going to make 
a great fuss of Mrs. Grant. She’s going to be very 
happy on the old ‘Kyles.’ 

The steward went forward to the galley. On the 
way Manning stopped him and zisked what wm 
troubling the Old Man. The steward told him. 
Down on deck Duffy asked and was told. Duffy 
crossed to the four at the rail and told them. 

“The Old Man thinks Mrs. Grant won’t know 
afcOut his scar. If she didn’t get his letler she’s in 
for a nasty surprise.” 

“Why doesn’t he put some sticking plaster over it? 
That would break it gently,” Ross Lovat said at once. 

“What a joy you must have been to your mas- 
ters,” Tommy remarked. 

“Of course, that’s the answer,” Reddy said. 
“Go up and tell him, Ro.ss.” 

“Yes. Go on,” Tommy agreed. “You sweetened 
him once. It may work again.” 

It did. An hour later, the agent’s launch came 
alongside and Mrs. Grant came up the accommo- 
dation ladder. Captain Giant stood on the plat- 
form at the top watching his lovely wife come 
lightly up the steps. As she reached the top, she 
flashed him a brilliant smile and took the hands he 
held out to her. She gave him a sedate kiss and 
whispered, 

“Charlie is my darling.” 
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Grinning haj^pily, he handed her 'down to me 
deck and followed her. She smiled ibi^ndL at the 
steward, mates, approntices and tradfSmen ahd got 
a circle^ of pkased grins in rc^fy. As she took 
Grant’s arm ana walked towards the cabin entrance 
she said, 

“I got a feeling that slirky-plaster is hlHing a man 
I want to see. You know, the most distinguished- 
looking man in St. Johns.” 
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